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ciples  of  the  Linnaan  Class^atUm.  With  coloured  engrav- 
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T'np.  well-known  classical  taste,  the  manly  good  sense,  and  the 
long  experience  of  Sir  James  £.  Smith,  together  with  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  attention  to  eVer^  thing  that  may  render  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  plants  more  familiar  and  more  instr uctive,-7- while  the^ 
are  a  sufheient  assurance  that  nothing  trivial  can  come  from  his 
pen,  convince  us  that  we  shall  perform  a  most  acceptable  service 
to  many  of  our  readers,  by  introducing  to  their  notice  his  “  Gram¬ 
mar  of  Botany."  But  it  is  neft  alone  the  acknowledged  ability  and 
the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  on  which  this  work  must  rely 
for  its  acceptance  with  the  public ;  for  its  own  intrinsic  merits, 
unsanctionra  by  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Linnsean  So¬ 
ciety,  would,  though  perhaps  more  slowly,  have  fort^  it  into 
general  estimation. 

I'he  study  of  botany  has  been  lately  much  extended;  it  is 
not  now  confined  to  medical  irten,  who  desire  to  be  thoroughly 
accomplished  in  every  branch*  of  their  profession,  or  to  those 
who  either  industriously  seek  for,  or  have  unwittingly  obtained, 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  eccentricity.  But  no  person  is  now 
ignorant  of  this  depa!rtment  of  natural  history,  who  desires  to 
be  considered  as  having  receiv^  a  good  education.”^  We'do  not 
mean,  in  thus  speaking  of  bdlany,  invidiously  .‘to  put  it  j(n  coin- 
petition  with  the  other  branches  of  natural  hisiory ;  but  our  eli- 
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servations  must  be  underatood  as  being  strictly  confined  to  bo< 
tany  itself ;  and  we  are  only  actuated  by  the  rincere  derire  of 
seeing  it  estimated  as  highly  as  it  unquestionably  deserves.  Man 
was  originally  **  put  into  a  g^en  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it  C 
and,  when  he  had  forfeited  his  title  to  that  delightful  spot,  he 
did  not  quit  his  connection  with  the  vegetable  creation ;  but,  as 
it  was  first  intended  to  be  a  work  of  pleasure  and  delight  to  him, 
so  after  his  fall  it  was  made  a  work  of  necesrity  and  of  trouble ; 
for  he  was  compelled  to  “  till  the  ground,''  that  he  might  eat 
the  herb  of  the  field,"  and  to  overcome  “  the  thorns  and  the 
thistles"  which  were  to  obstruct  his  tillage.  From  this  high 
source  is  derived  the  necessity  for  some  degree  of  botanical  skill ; 
for  we  must  learn,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  curse, 
what  are  the  noxious  plants,  that  is,  the  **  thorns  and  the  thistles," 
and  what  are  the  wholesome  and  salutiferous  “  herbs  of  the  field." 
This  is  no  fanciful  reference  of  a  favourite  study  to  high  autho¬ 
rity  ;  as  it  has  been,  it  is,  and  it  always  will  be,  a  great  buriness  of 
mankind  to  know  this  distinction  between  plants ;  and  any  one  will 
find,  that  whatsoever  progress  he  may  make  in  it,  much  still  will 
remun  for  him  to  accomplish.  But  though  he  must  never  hope 
to  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom, 
every  effort  that  he  makes  towards  it  confers  a  benefit  on  the 
human  race. 

For  many  ages,  all  botanical  knowledge  was  limited  to  acci¬ 
dental  discovenes  and  traditionary  information.  Men  found  out 
a  few  plants  which  served  them  for  agreeable  or  necessary  food, 
for  colours,  for  clothing,  for  building,  and  for  navigation ;  some 
we  A  also  ascerUuned  to  possess  certain  medicinal  properties,  and 
wese  used  as  remedies ;  for  which  latter  knowledge  mankind  has 
been,  in  several  instances,  indebted  to  the  instinct  of  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion:  as,  for  example,  the  Viverra  ichneumon  instrvKted  theCingha- 
lese  that  the  roots  of  the  Ophiorhiza  were  specific  agmnst  the  poison 
of  serpents;  and  Aristolochia  anguicida  and  Serpentaria  were,  by 
similar  means,  demonstrated  to  the  Americans  to  have  a  like  vir¬ 
tue.  But  knowledge,  thus  fortuitously  obtiuned,  and  carelessly, 
because  unsdentifi^ly  transmitted,  would  be  forgotten  or  lost ; 
and  the  want  of  a  systematic  nomenclature  has  rendered  all  the 
remedies  which  Hippocrates  prescribes,  as  far  at  least  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  useless.  He  names  about  240 
officinal  plants ;  but  alas,  stat  nominis  umbra^  he  has  left  us  the 
names  omy.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  the  extensive 
use  he  made  of  this  interesting  part  of  the  creation,  in  relieving 
the  afflictions  of  mankind,*  and  to  the  high  reputation  which  he 
obtained,  that  a  catalogue  of  plants  was  undertaken  by  Aristotle, 
who  flourished  soon  tuter  his  time,  at  the  request  and  expense  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to 
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another  branch  of  natural  history ;  and  though  his  scholar,  Theo: 
phrastus,  has  left  us  descriptions  of  about  SOO  {dants,  and  Dioscb* 
rides,  Pliny,  and  some  others,  have  a  little  enlarged  the  catalogue, 
it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1550  that  botany  began  to  assume 
a  systematic  form.  From  that  time  it  has  bron  gradually  but 
greatly  improved  by  the  labours  of  many  individuals,  amongst 
whom  we  may  name  Alpinus,  Bauhin,  Colonna,  Caspar  Bauhin, 
(brother  of  the  former,)  Jungermann,  Ray,  Morison,  (Professor 
of  Botany  at  Oxford,)  Toumefort,  Sherara,  Vaillant,  Linnseus ; 
and  a  very  long  list  of  names  might  be  added  of  those  who  have 
distiiiguished  themselves  in  this  study  since  the  time  of  the  cele^*^ 
brated  Swede.  The  arrangement  introduced  by  that  illustrious 
naturalist  has  given  a  consistency  and  stability  to  botany  which 
were  wholly  unknown  before  his  time ;  and  in  his  hands,  the 
grammar'’  and  dictionary  of  it  have  been  so  simplified  and  me¬ 
thodized,  that  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  capacity  is  sufficient  for 
the  attainment  of  the  rudiments,  and  inde^  for  making  conri- 
derable  {progress  in  the  higher  branches  of  it. 

We  haxe  frequently  ol^rved  a  mistake,  which  we  are  sorry 
to  say  is  a  great  deal  too  general,  and  which  has  tended  to  olv 
struct  the  study  of  botany ;  a  mistake  which  has  arisen  from  the 
joint  operation  of  the  simple  arrangement  introduced  by  Lin« 
nseus,  and  the  obvious  occurrence  of  the  subjects  to  be  examined 
and  elucidated :  It  is,  that  a  competent  skill  in  the  Linnaean  sys¬ 
tem  and  terminology,  a  ready  and  accurate  remembrance  of  names 
and  of  generic  and  specific  characters,  tc^ether  with  a  little  dili¬ 
gence  in  collecting  and  preparing  an  herbarium,  i»— botany. 
And  it  is  botany  indeed — the  sum  and  substance  of  it ;  or,  to 
take  our  metaphor  from  our  subject,  it  is  the  very  pith  and  core 
of  it— a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  our  old 
friend  Lilly,  and  a  recollection  of  what  we  have  seen  in  the  poiv^ 
derous  quarto  of  Ainsworth,  followed  up  by  a  decent  facility  of 
rendering  a  literal  translation  of  Tityre  tu  paivlce^  and  arma  vi- 
rumque  cano^  be  the  ultimate  object  of  a  classical  scholar.  But 
no ;  let  us  tell  our  readers,  ’and  some  of  our  female  readers  in 
particular,  that  these  are  but  the  tools  with  which  they  are  to 
work ;  that  when  they  are  thus  far  advanced  in  their  botanical 
studies,  they  may  be  said  to  have  just  entered  the  vestibule ; 
and  that  the  temple  yet  remains  to  be  examined.  The  embroi¬ 
dery  is  not  finished,  when  the  needle,  the  thread,  and  the  mus¬ 
lin,  are  prepared.  We  have  ourselves,  in  former  days^  felt  the 
delight  which  even  such  an  initiation  into  this  agreeable  study  as 
we  have  described,  was  able  to  confer :  we  had  the  pleasures  of 
our  rambles  into  the  country  more  than  doubled  by  it ;  we  saw 
charms  where  we  once  saw  deformities  only ;  every  hedge,  field, 
and  coppice,  became  an  exhibition  of  curiosities,  inviting  repeated 
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viaitS)  where  we  were  once  entangled  with  affectionate  goose- 
grass,  fretted  by  the  evil  tongue  of  a  nettle,  or  wounded  ^  the 
sentinelled  bayonets  of  a  bramble-bush,  for  daring  to  pluck  a 
single  blackberry.  We  met,  and  heardly  welcomed  as  old  ac¬ 
quaintances,  many  a  simple  wildflower ;  and  powerfully,  and  we 
trust  reverently,  felt  the  intimate  connection  which  the  Almighty 
intended,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  should  exist  between 
man  and  the  v^etable  creation — a  connection  which  is  manifest 
even  in  those  who  have  never  looked  into  a  botanical  book,  nor 
heard  of  I.innseus  or  Jussieu  ;  but  who,  retiring  from  the  smoke 
of  some  busy  city,  find  an  unspeakable  delight  in  a  few  square 
yards  of  garden  ground,  filled  with  a  gay  collection  of  cheerful 
blossoms.  This  relationship  was  never  more  forcibly  demon¬ 
strated  than  in  the  case  of  a  native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  is¬ 
lands,  who  had  been  taken  to  Paris.  For  a  considerable  time 
he  was  melancholy,  and  could  not  be  made  Happy  by  the  most 
soothing  attentions.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Gaiden  of  plants, 
and  seeing  in  one  of  the  hot-houses  a  tree  from  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  he  uttered  screams  of  joy  ;  he  embraced  it,  and  could  not 
be  tom  from  it,  till  he  was  promised  free  access  to  it ;  a  promise 
which,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  was  strictly  adhered  to ; 
and  in  his  frequent  visits,  the  associations  which  this  dumb  friend 
raised  in  his  mind,  were  to  him  a  source  of  inexhaustible  gratifi- 
cadon. 

We  do  not  condemn  those  who  are  satisfied  with  such  a  know¬ 
ledge  classificaUon  and  arrangement  as  we  have  described,  or 
those  who  are  alive  to  the  charms  and  delights  which  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  affords,  either  by  its  display  of  beauties,  or  its 
soothing  recollections ;  but  we  repeat,  that  they  cannot  be  called 
botanists  till  they  have  gone  much  deeper  into  the  subject. 
They  have  learnra  only  the  grammar  <f  botanyy  when  they  stop 
short  at  the  point  where  teachers  usually  close  their  course  of 
instruction.  They  have  acquired  only  the  tystemaiieal  division 
of  the  subject,  the  physiological  and  the  economical  yet  remain. 
These  divisions  our  author  succinctly  explains  in  his  first  chap¬ 
ter. 

"  Systematical  botany  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  external  structure 
of  plants,  and  the  different  forms  under  which  thm  various  parts  and  organs 
appear.  By  this  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  one  snedes  of  plant  from  an¬ 
other,  as  well  as  to  assemble  or  arrange  them  in  families,  wders,  or  classes. 

Physiological  botany,  besides  a  knowle^  of  the  external  forms  of  the 
vegetable  l^y,  requires  an  acquaintance  wim  its  bitemal  structure,  and  the 
di&Tent  substances  therein  produced  and  contained,  termed  accretions,  with 
the  purpooM  which  such  secretions  answer. 

£<»nomical  botany  is  either  empirical  or  philosophical.  The  former  ori¬ 
ginates  in  the  experience  and  practical  observation  of  mankind,  flrom  one  age 
to  another ;  the  latter  is  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  certain  characters 
in  vegetable,  either  indicating  peetdiar  properties,  or  pointing  out  affini- 
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ties,  more  or  less  remote,  by  which  certain  known  qualiUes  in  some  plants, 
are  presumed  to  exist  in  others." 

To  attain  any  knowledge  in  the  two  latter  branches  of  the  ^ 
science,  whereby  the  botanist  may  hope  to  instruct  himself  and 
benefit  mankincf,  skill  in  the  former  is  as  absolutely  necessary  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  sounds  of  letters  to  understand 
a  language.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  man  who  is  not  initiated 
into  systematical  botany  may  not  make  experiments  on  Mangel 
wurzel,  propound  improvements  on  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
or  extract  sugar  from  beet-root ;  but  we  speak  generally  of  bo¬ 
tany  in  its  most  extended  sense ;  we  comprehend  all  those  spe¬ 
cies  which  are  imperfectly  known,  or  not  yet  discovered,  and  all 
those  whose  properties  have  not  yet  been  fully  ascertain^.  But 
we  must  forbear,  for  the  present,  to  proceed  into  the  more  ex¬ 
tended  range  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  introduce  our  readers  to 
the  grammar  by  which  his  ultimate  objects  are  to  be  attained. 

**  J^ore  any  knowledge  of  systematical  botany,  or  the  classification  of 
plants,  can  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  various 
parts  lit  which  the  vegetable  body  consists. '  .  . 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  give  the  terminology  of  the  root, 
and  its  various  kinds ;  bringing  familiar  instances,  though  not 
in  every  case,  by  which  his  descriptions  may  be  easily  and  imme¬ 
diately  comprenended,  as,  **  6.  Radix  bultxMsa,  a  bulbous  root, 

**  either  solid,  like  that  of  the  crocus ;  lamellated,  like  onions ; 

**  or  scaly,  like  the  White  lilly.'*  He  then  goes  on  to  the  stem, 
stalks,  buds,  leaves,  appendages,  flower,  and  fruit ;  illustrating 
the  various  kinds  of  each,  by  short,  clear,  and  easy  descriptions, 
but  not  always  with  examples.  He  next  proceeds  to  the  **  prin- 
**  cipl»  of  classification,"  which,  ever  since  botany  has  assumed 
a  systematic  form,  it  has  been  agreed,  must  be  deduced  from  the 
parts  of  fructification. 

**  Natural  classes  and  orders  are  such  as  appear  indicated  by  Nature  her¬ 
self.  Some  are  very  evident,  as  grasses,  umbelliferous  plants,  compound 
flowers,  the  orchis  tribe,  palms,  ferns,  and  mosses.  Artificial  ones  are  con¬ 
trived  for  human  convenience,  to  assist  the  memory,  and  to  promote  the  de¬ 
termination  and  discrimination  of  plants.” — P.  31. 

This  latter  (artificial  system)  constitutes  the  Linnsean  system ; 
and  which  the  celebrated  Swede  preferred  to  the  natural,  being 
the  first  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  the  two,  and  con¬ 
tending  that  human  science  was  not  yet  competent  to  give  defi¬ 
nitions  or  technical  characters  of  natural  clasafications.  Here 
we  must  notice  a  triumphant  observation  which  our  author  made, 
above  ten  years  ago,  on  the  excellence  of  the  Linnsean  system. 
Linnseus  had  mentioned  the  ChrytospUmum  aUernifblium^  say¬ 
ing,  that  Tournefort  had  defined  it,  JbUis  auriculatify  but  erro¬ 
neously,  as  the  leaves  are  all  separate  and  distinct ;  on  which  Sir 
James,  then  Dr.  Smith,  said,  **  In  the  criticism  of  Linneus  re- 
**  spccting  the  natural  affinity  of  this  plant,  we  may  observe  how 
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his  own  system,  fwofessedly  artificial,  and  yet  so  affectedly  de- 
**  spised  by  some  Iwtanists  for  not  being  natural,  led  him  to  the 
real  trutn." 

Bernard  de  Justieu,  and  his  nephew  Antoine  Laurent  de  Jus¬ 
sieu,  were  the  first  to  reduce’to  a  re^lar  form  a  natural  system 
founded  upon  scientific  principles,  ^ich  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1789-  This,  though  incomplete,  and  liable  to  various  excep¬ 
tions,  is  of  great  use  as  a  key  to  a  natural  arrangement. 

**  In  proportion,  however,  as  it  serves  this  purpose,  and  is  dependent  on 
deftnitioiis,  it  becomes,  in  many  instances,  artijkiit,  breaking  natural  affini¬ 
ties,  or  produdag  unnatural  ones.' — P.  S9. 

There  is  no  principle  which  can  be  assumed  as  universal,  or 
without  exoeptkm  in  natural  arrangement;  yet  the  structure  of 
the  embryo  and  the  cotyledons  approaches  nearest  to  it,  and  pro¬ 
bably  affords  the  surest  basis.  It  has  given  Inrth  to  the  first  di¬ 
vision  of  monocotyledonouty  dicofyledonous^  and  aootyledonoM  ; 
though  the  latter  may  not  be  strictly  correct,  it  is  allowed  to  serve 
the  purpose  till  the  very  obscure  fructification  of  the  plants  which 
will  be  found  marshalled  under  this  appellation,  shall  have  under¬ 
gone  deeper  investigation,  and  their  structure  be  better  known. 
Many  of  those  plants  which  Jussieu  originally  comprehended  in 
this  last  class,  have  since  been  removed  from  it ;  and  others,  in¬ 
deed,  there  are,  which  cannot  well  be  referred  to  any  of  his  na¬ 
tural  orders. 

The  artificial  system  grounds  its  distinction  on  the  essential 
parts  of  the  flower '  in  all  the  phsenogamic  plants,  and  on  such 
other  characters  of  the  cryptogamic  plants  as  are  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinctive,  according  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  them.  Our  au¬ 
thor,  in  proceeding  to  give  **  an  exposition  of  the  Linnsean  arti- 
“  ficial  system,  somewhat  reformed^  stops  to  premise  respecting 
it,  that 

**  It  seems  that  the  soundest  ( and )  most  irrefragable  genera,  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  those  botanists  who  believed  them  to  he  founded  in  nature ; 
those  who  think  otherwise,  being  prone  to  recur  to  minute  distinctions,.4>f 
whose  relative  importance  they  have  no  principle  by  which  they  can  jud^. 
While  rosa,  rubus,  quercus,  salix,  ficus,  cypripedium,  epime^um,  and  he¬ 
rnia  exist,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  generic  distinctions  are  founded 
in  nature,  though  botanists  ni^,  as  yet,  be  very  far  indeed  from  hanng  dis¬ 
covered  them  all  correctly." — P.  S9. 

We  apprehend  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  innnuate  that  the  artificial  system  is  a  natural  one ;  nor 
do  we  imagine,  that  its  fanded  approach  towards  a  juxta-posi- 
tion  of  the  several  members  of  any  natural  family,  is  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  its  credit,  or  enforce  its  merit.  The  great  beauty 
and  excellence  of  this  system  consist  in  its  being  artificial.  It  is 
like  a  dictionary  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  in  which  any  thing 
that  may  be  sought  for  can  be  readily  found ;  and  a  dictionary 
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is  useful  in  direct  proportion  to  its  artificial  arrangement  The 
natural  system  is  like  an  indsx  roworm^,  which  requires  a  great 
degree  of  previous  information  before  it  can  be  used  with  any 
advanti^,  and  even  then  will  be  attended  with  such  perplexities 
.and  dimculties  to  the  generality  of  students,  as  may  probably 
rather  induce  them  to  remain  in  ignorance  than  torment  them* 
selves  by  searching  for  deeply  buried  truth. 

We  do  not  mean  to  decry  the  natural  arrangement — it  may  be 
learnt  with  advantage ;  but  the  Linnean  system  is  learned  with 
fadlity ;  and  those  who  wish  to  follow  Jusueu  would  do  wisely 
in  banning  with  Linnsus.  Linncus  introduces  his  puj^  to 
botany  while  the  flowers  are  in  their  perfection  of  beauty :  Jus¬ 
sieu  points  to  the  blossoms,  but  forbids  them  to  be  gathered  till 
they  have  produced  seeds,  and  then  requires  that  the  seeds  shall 
be  planted,  and  begin  to  germinate,  in  most  instances,  before  he 
tells  you  in  which  of  his  classes  the  plant  is  to  be  found. 

Sir  James  enters  (p.  40.)  on  the  exporition  of  the  Linnsean  ar¬ 
tificial  system,  through  which  we  need  not  follow  him;  his  re- 
JhmuUion^  however,  we  must  dctiul  to  our  readers.  The  Hepa- 
ticae  and  Lichenes  have  been  added  to  the  twenty.fourth  class 
since  the  time  of  Linnaeus.  The  first  difficulty  which  our  au¬ 
thor  observes  in  this  system  is,  that  **  number  in  the  parts  of 
**  fructification  proves  not  always  uniform  in  one  genus  or  qpe- 
“  cies,  nor  even  in  the  same  individual  plant.*'  In  the  latter 
case,  Linnaeus  taught,  that  the  central  or  terminal  flower  should 
be  the  guide :  In  the  former,  the  plant  should  be  placed  under 
all  the  classes  to  which  it  techmc^ly  belongs,  referring  to  that 
class  to  which  it  has  been  agreed  to  be  given  for  its  description. 
The  next  is,  that  genera  naturally,  allied,  as  a  few  with  ringent 
flowers,  having  two  stamens  only,  are  separated  into  difierent 
classes.  Sir  James  excuses  this,  on  the  ground  that  the  system 
was  not  intended  to  be  natural.  The  connection  of  parts,  sta¬ 
mens  or  filaments,  makes  a  rimilar  disunion  of  natural  alliances 
in  several  of  the  papilionaceous  genera :  and  culture  and  acci¬ 
dent  converting  stamens  and  pistUs  into  petals,  to  the  great  de¬ 
light  of  the  florist,  give  much  inconvenience  to  the  Iwtanist. 
In  some  separated  flowers  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  liable  to 
meet  in  one  flower.  These  are  the  prindpal  difficulties  and  ex¬ 
ceptions  which  our  author  finds  in  the  Linmean  system,  and  the 
re/brmation  conrists  in  suggesting,  that  the  twenty-first,  twenty- 
second,  and  twenty-third  classes,  might  be  reduce  to  one  under 
the  name  of  Diclinia,  which  Justieu  has  already  used.  The 
**  rules  for  nomenclature,"  and  for  **  specific  characters,"  are 
briefly  and  clearly  ^vcn. 
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The  “  Exposition  of  the  natural  system  of  Juss’eu”  follows. 
The  classes  of  this  system  are  15,  of  which  one  is  AcotyledonouSt 
three  are  Monocotyledonous,  and  eleven  Dicotyledonou*  \  and 
these  are  divided  into  100  orders.  We  here  give  the  index  to 
Jussieu's  classes,  under  the  impression  that  many  of  our  readers 
may  not  know  how  he  divides  the  vegetable  kin^om. 

ClSH 

Aootylcdoncs  .  .  .  .  .  .  :  1. 


''Stamens  hypogynons 

. 

a 

Monocotyleuones . 

- perigynout 

. 

s 

Apetalous 

•  . 

—  epigynous 

'Stamens  epigynous 

4 

5 

- perigynous 

1^—  hypogynous 

'  Corolla  hypogynous 

• 

6 

7 

8 

Monopetalous  * 

'  - pengynous 

f  anthers  combined 

9 

10 

—  distinct 

It 

'Stamens  epigynous 

,  , 

IS 

Polypetalous  .< 

■  1  — 1 —  hyp^nous 

. 

13 

1 

perigynous 

• 

li 

b  Declines  (declinia,  which  was  mentioned  just  ahore)  irregular  15 

The  names  of  the  orders  follow  this  index,  and  characteristic 
descriptions  of  each,  panly  in  Jussieu's  words,  and  partly  added 
by  Sir  James  himself  Without  going  regularly  through  them, 
we  shall  only  notice  some  of  the  observaUons  of  our  author  en 
passant.  Of  the  6th  order,  (Nmades)  he  says,  “  The  uncerUunty 
**  of  this  order  has  been  already  noticed,  and  the  characters 
above  given,  have  so  many  ambiguities  as  to  amount  scarcely 
“  to' any  thing.** 

The'lSth  order  is  called  a  ** paradoxical  os der  in  a  beginner,** 
and  has  been  much  altered  by  Mr.  Brown.  With  the  15th  or- 
der,  **  Jussieu  himself  seems  dissatished."  Its  germinaUon  is 
not  thoroughly  known.  The  24th  order  is  “  one  of  Jussieu's 
least  solid  orders,  and  has  been  divided  subsequently  by  himself." 
*<  Much  doubt  attends  this  singular  and  unconnected  order,"  (the 
31st.)  Some  plants  in  thisoi^er,  (34,  dicotyledones,)  have  the 
**  embryo  sometimes  undivided— that  is,  to  speak  plainly,  mono- 
cotyUddnous."^  *  **  And  Cuscuta  forms  anolner  (section  in  the 
43d  order)  destitute  of  cotyledons!^  To  the  whole  of  the  9th 
class,  orders  49,  50,  51,  62,  Sir  James  objects,  and  certainly  on 
sufheient  grounds!  There  is  a  fallacy  in  the  character  of  this 
order,  (53,)  as  stated  by  Jussieu  \  and  the  acknowledged  diver. 
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**  uty  of  insertion  of  the  stamens  indicales»  what  it  really  is,  a 
“  very  heterogeneous  order.”  A  great  variety  of  difficulties  and 
obscurities  are  recited  besides  these  which  we  have  mentioned  ; 
and  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  state  of  perfection,  to  which 
this  natural  arrangement  has  arrived,  from  what  Sir  James  adds 
inp.  193,  respecting  the  alterations,  elucidations,  additions,  and 
improvements  which  many  persons  have  suggested  or  made,  to 
digest  which  would  be  a  task  that  coula  be  undertaken  by 
**  Jussieu  himself  alone,  who  has  now,  Jbr  30  years,  bent  all  his 
**  attention  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  a  new  edition  of  his  im- 
**  mortal  work,  Imt  has  not  been  able  to  complete  his  scheme/'  Add 
to  this,  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  showing  that  this  me¬ 
thod  involves  several  as  unnatural  assemblages  as  the  professedly 
artificial  system  of  Linnseus,  contends,  that  little  is  to  be  gmned 
by  its  adoption,  with  respect  to  a  conformity  to  nature ;  and  Sir 
James  himself  concludes  his  sketch  of  this  natural  arrangement 
in  these  words. 

"  There  remains,  therefore,  in  the  study  of  natural  classification,  only  a 
dioicc  of  difficulties ;  and  while  we  labour  to  bring  plants  tomther,  as  na¬ 
turally  as  possible,  in  groups  or  families,  for  their  mutual  illustration,  we 
must  perpetually  relax  or  vary  those  general  ties,  of  which  we  can  as  yet  ob¬ 
tain  but  very  confined  and  imperfect  views.  Hence,  therefore,  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  revert  to  the  idea  of  Linneus,  that  we  are  not  competent  to  de¬ 
fine  technically  any  natmnl  orders,  without  so  many,  and  such  paradoxical 
exceptions,  as  to  destroy  all  consistency." 

Sir  James  then  compares  the  natural  orders  of  Linnseus  with 
those  of  Jusrieu,  and  concludes  the  volume  with  some  practical 
observations  on  the  variableness  of  the  organuation  of  the  vege¬ 
table  body ;  of  which  we  have  only  to.  say  that  they  are  too  few 
and  too  short. 

The  idea  of  a  natural  arrangement,  in  botany,  is  like  that  of 
an  Utopian  system  of  government  in  politics— very  beautiful 
and  very  captivating ;  but  we  fear  that  Mth  are  equally  unat¬ 
tainable  in  useful  practice.  Here  are  many  obstinate  plants, 
which  studiously  resist  every  attempt  to  fix  them  in  families  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sovereign  will  of  any  botanical  lawgiver ;  as,  in 
politics,  we  meet  with  disporitions  so  oblique  and  eccentric,  as  to 
disappmnt  all  speculations  on  the  possible  perfection  of  human 
governments.  Nevertheless  we  are  glad  to  see  the  attempt  made, 
(we  mean  in  Botamy,  for  plants  can  be  moved  about  with  less 
danger  than  men,)  and  although  a  complete  system  of  natural 
affinities  has  not  b^n,  and  most  probably  cannot  be,  established, 
yet  the  very  labour  bestowed  on  the  subject,  like  the  researches 
atier  the  philosopher's  stone,  produces  valuable  facts  and  obser¬ 
vations.  Botanists  will  indeed  be  ungrateful,  if  they  do  not  feel 
obliged  to  the  learned  president  of  the  Linnsean  Society  fdr  his 
clear  exposition  of  Jussieu's  system  in  this  little  volume,  even  al- 
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though  they  may  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that  tlie  lannoan 
is  still  much  to  m  preferred  to  it. 

Indeed,  in  Sir  James's  words — 

**  It  is  evident  that  no  such  mode  of  classification  can  at  paeaent  serve  the 
punwees  of  analytical  investigation,  to  make  out  an  unknown  plant  That 
is  the  exclusive  object  of  the  artificial  system  of  Linncus,  wh^,  d  all  the 
schemes  hitherto  contrived,  is  alone,  mrhaps,  universally  applicable  to  the 
end  in  question.  A  tadt  conviction  <»  this  truth  seems  to  be  the  source  of 
great  enmity,  in  many  of  the  disciples  of  Jussieu,  towards  that  system  which 
aims  no  hostility  or  rivalship  against  them.  A  dictionary  quarrels  not  with 
a  grammar,  nor  a  history  wim  a  chronological  table.  It  is  pemidoua  as 
well  as  foolish  to  set  them  at  variance.” 

We  have  only  to  add  respecting  this  book,  that  it  is  intended 
as  a  companion  to  <<  An  Introduction  to  Phytiolomcal  and  Sya- 
tematical  Botany,"  by  the  same  author ;  and  that  the  publication 
of  it,  were  it  not  in  other  respects  a  valuable  present  to  the  world, 
has  a  merit  which  could  arise  only  from  the  pure  gentlemanly 
liberality  of  high  talent,  which  abhors  the  spint  of.  mere  book¬ 
making,  and  of  multiplying  editions  of  saentific  works,  with 
*  aUeraiions  and  addUiomi^  by  which  many  purchasers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  become  re-purchasers.  It  contains  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  former  work ;  and  this  in¬ 
formation  is  thus  put  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  publication,  in 
order  that  those  persons  who  have  already  purchased  the  **  In¬ 
troduction  to  Botany  f  might  not  be  obliged  to  purchase  another 
copy  of  it,  merely  that  they  might  possess  that  information  which 
they  can  now  obudn  separately.  According  to  the  practice  of 
some  authors  and  compilers.  Sir  James  should  have  published  a 
jyth  edition  of  his  *  Introduction^  containing  this  additional  in¬ 
formation,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  selling  his  new  edition 
to  those  who  had  bought  a  former  one ;  but  there  is  nothing  of 
this  trading  spirit  in  Sir  James  Smith ;  his  mind  is  of  too  high 
an  order  to  stoop  to  such  practices ;  and  our  readers  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  if  they  possess  one  of  these  works,  they  will  do  wisely 
in  procuring  the  other.  The  plates  which  accompany  this  pul^ 
lication  are  most  excellently  ^apted  to  the  purpose ;  they  are 
beautifully  executed,  and  scnentifically  drawn ;  and  the  coloured 
copies  are  admirably  finished.  A  few  of  them,  perhaps,  are  ra¬ 
ther  too  much  crowded. 

Having  gone  through  the  grammar,  we  would  add  a  wm-d  or 
two  on  the  higher  aims  of  botany.  We  have  already  cautioned 
our  readers  agiunst  mistaking  systematic  botany  for  the  ultunate 
object  of  their  attention ;  it  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  means 
by  which  they  are  to  proceed  to  the  more  interesting  branches 
of  the  science. 

The  physiological  division  of  the  subject  is  the  next  to  which 
the  student  should  be  directed.  It  opens-a  very  wide  field  for  inves- 
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dgatkm ;  and,  in  some  inquiries  which  it  institutes,  demands 
the  asristance  of  chemistry.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that 
Sir  James  Smith's  definition  of  physiolo^cal  botany' is  suffidenU 
iy  oomprefaenrive ;  that  is  an  acquaintance  wiih  the  intemal 
**  structure  <f  ike  vegetable  body— its  secretions— and  laetiy,  the 
**  uses  qf  those  secretions^  (of  course,  meaning  as  far  as  the  plant 
Itself  only  is  oonoemed.)  We  should  be  inclined  to  add  to  these  in. 
quiries,  a  knowledTC  of  the  diseases  to  which  plants  are  subject, 
with  the  causes  and  remedies— of  the  climate,  soil,  and  tempera¬ 
ture  in  which  they  naturally  grow— of  the  alterarions  product  in 
them  by  change  in  one  or  more  of  these  latter  particulars ;  or, 
in  other  words,  of  culUvation  and  the  effects  of  it.  It  must  not 
be  objected  to  us,  that  we  invite  the  botanist  to  trespass  upon  the 
province  of  the  florist,  the  horticulturist,  or  the  agriculturist ; 
tor  we  chum  all  these  depai^ents  as  the  legitimate  inheritance 
of  the  botanist  It  is  true  that  the  florist  delights  in  appearances 
and  in  productions  which  confound  the  systematical  botanist ; 
but  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  physiological  botanist ;  and  if 
**  on  acquaintance  with  the  internal  structure  qf  the  vegetable 

body  and  its  secretions  f  be  expected  in  him,  surely  the  varia- 
Uons  in  external  appearance,  which  must  proceed  from  affecting 
the  secretions  through  the  intemal  structure,  ought  to  be  fami¬ 
liar  to  him. 

We  beg  leave  to  refar  our  readers  to  the  “  Anomalies  f 
Plants f  a  late  publication  by  an  excellent  botanist,  for  some  of 
the  varieties  which  plants  under  different  circumstances  assume. 
As  we  suggest  to  the  botanist  the  propriety  oS  attending  to  what 
has  been  usually  given  up  in  undeserved  contempt  to  the  florist, 
so  we  recommend  to  the  norists  to  become  botanists ;  and  we  are 
confident  that  some  of  our  acquaintances  among  the  latter  would 
much  enhance  their  pleasure,  and  increase  their  skill  in  their  fa¬ 
vourite  pursuit,  by  adopting  this  counsel,  and  becoming,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  physiological  botamsts. 

But  we  must  revert  to  our  point ;  we  proposed  to  extend  Sir. 
James's  circle  of  physiological  investigations  to  the  diseases  of 
plants.  The  perfect  structure,  the  healthy  secretions,  and  the 
regular  functions  of  vegetables  and  their  various  p&rts,  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  philosophical  botanist's 
studies ;  disease  invades  plants  as  well  as  all  other  organized  bo¬ 
dies  ;  and  if  it  is  plearing  to  leam  their  perfect  state,  it  is  useful  to 
know  how  that  state  is  sometimes  deranged ;  and  this  may  lead,  in 
the  hands  of  a  successful  experimentalist,  to  valuable  discoveries. 
Mr.  Forsyth  should  have  l^n  honoured  with  a  diploma  in  bo. 
tanical  medicine.  Plants  are  subject  to  epidemic  disorders,  (if 
the  word  may  be  allowed,  if  qot,  let  us  use  epidendric)—dL  singular 
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instance  of  which  occurred  about  8  years  ancc,  when  there  was 
such  a  general  mortality  amongst  the  oriental  planes  in  England. 
Plants  are  also  attacked  by  cold  with  fatal  consequences,  or  if 
they  survive,  require  sometimes  many  years  before  they  recover 
their  usual  health.  We  have  lately  met  an  instance  of  this  in 
Canada,  where  a  severe  and  late  winter,  about  6  years  since,  so 
injured  the  fruit-trees,  that  they  have  not  yet  fully  got  rid  of  the 
cfiects  of  it.  They  suffer  also  from  particular  disorders,  which 
affect  single  trees  only,  as  wounds — nsemorrhages  (we  cannot  go 
on  coining  words)  honey-dew,  rust,  leprosy,  ulcerations,  and  a 
great  variety  of  others.  The  disorders  induced  by  insects  and 
by  parasidc  plants,  are  also  very  abundant,  and  require  much 
attention.  It  is  but  lately  that  the  smut  in  wheat,  which  so 
often  injures  the  farmer,  by  not  only  depriving  him  of  a  great 
part  of  his  crop,  but  also  by  materially  deteriorating  the  value  of 
that  which  is  not  immediately  attackra  by  it,  has  been  discover¬ 
ed  to  arise  from  a  minute  parasitic  fungus ;  and  the  discovery  of 
this  fact  suggested  means  for  preventing  it — such  as  not  sowing 
corn  which  had  been  kept  in  damp  places,  steeping  the  seed  in 
brine,  and  other  remedies,  of  whioh  we  have  not  been  able  to  as¬ 
certain  which  is  the  most  effectual,  though,  from  experiments, 
all  seem  to  have  produced  some  share  of  good. 

Climate,  soil,  and  temperature  have  great  influence  on  ve¬ 
getables.  For  splendid  flowers  we  must  look  to  the  Asiatic  cli¬ 
mates  ;  for  plants  with  small  and  thickly  set  leaves,  to  the  polar 
regions,  as  if  such  a  covering  were  provided  for  them  against  a 
greater  degree  of  cold.  The  European,  African,  and  American 
plants,  have  in'each  region  a  general  character  which  distinguishes 
them.  The  heaths  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  long  been 
celebrated.  But  change  thrir  situation,  and  their  appearance 
will  be  changed ;  they  will  thrive  better,  or  they  will  die.  And 
man  himself  is  not  so  sensible  of  a  change  of  climate  as  a  vege¬ 
table.  But  these  are  prolific  subjects,  and  we  must  not  longer 
trust  ourselves  with  them,  lest  we  should  forget  that  we  have 
other  duties  to  perform.  We  contend  only  that  the  physiologist 
has  conquered  only  half  his  difliculties,  if  he  passes  by  unnoticed 
such  considerations  as  these.  What  will  he  gain  if  he  learn 
only  the  structure  of  a  perfect-  plant,  without  knowing  how  that 
structure  is  modified  by  various  circumstances,— or  the  secretions, 
without  observing  how  they  may  be  affected  ? 

.  In  many  instances  physiological  and  economical  botany  may 
be  smd  to  run  into  one  another,  especially  in  all  those  cases  where 
the  particular  genera  under  consideration  are  more  immediately 
subservient  to  the  use  of  man.  Economical  botany  is  such  as  be¬ 
longs  to  the  horticulturist  and  agriculturist.  But  in  their  bands 
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it  is  en^ricciT-^xt  is  for  the  botanist  to  make  it  **  philosophi¬ 
cal.'”  The  last  step  in  almost  all  sciences  is  the  most  important, 
and  certainly  this  is  the  case  in  botany.  The  uses  and  the  products 
of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  belong  to  this  division  of  the 
subject,  and  we  might  fill  volumes  before  we  could  detail  them 
all.  But  no  one  must  consider  himself  a  botanist  till  he  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  this  last,  though  not  least  object 
of  his  study.  We  do  not  wish  to  alarm  him  when  we  say  that 
he  ought  to  note  down  the  various  principles  of  all  vegetables, 
their  properties,  their  uses,  their  products,  the  mode  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  in  short,  every  thing  relating  to  them  which  makes 
them  useful  to  mankind.  That  it  is  a  most  important  subject, 
no  one  will  hesitate  in  allowing,  when  he  reflects  that  it  embraces 
com,  timber,  flax,  cotton,  wine,  bark  or  tan,  sugar,  oil,  medicine, 
vegetables  for  the  table,  fruit,  &c.  8ic.  We  do  not  require  him  to 
be  a  proficient  in  the  manufactories  of  these  various  products; 
but  we  expect  him  to  know  the  vegetables  which  produce  them,  to 
tell  us  the  most  approved  mode  of  raising  them,  and  to  inform 
us  of  any  new  matter  which  any  vc^table  may  contain,  if  he 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  discover  any.  T)iere  are  several 
very  experienced  chemists  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  who  have 
been  lately,  and  still  are,  actively  and  usefully  engaged  in  the 
analysis  of  vegetables ;  and  this  department  of  botany  is  dmiy 
receiving  many  valuable  additions  to  the  stock  of  general  infor¬ 
mation. 

In  Withering's  botanical  arrangement,  some  few  economical 
notes  are  added,  which  give  great  value  to  that  work ;  but  they 
are  far  from  being  sufficiently  general.  We  wish  very  much, 
for  the  sake  of  botany,  that  more  extended  notices  were  taken  of 
the  properties  and  uses  of  plants  in  works  on  this  subject.  In 
elementary  works,  such  as  tnat  of  Sir  James  Smith,  which  is  now 
before  us,  any  thing  of  this  kind  would  be  impracticable.  But 
in  such  a  compilation  as  that  of  Withering,  though  it  may  come 
under  the  strong  observation  of  Sir  James  Smith,  when  he  hints 
at  **  compilations  of  compilations  ”  we  expect  rather  more  than  a 
mere  systematical  arrangement ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  some 
addirions  of  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of  would  be  of  great  gene¬ 
ral  use  and  amusement.  Being  in  France  a  short  time  since, 
we  were  inquiring  about  the  sugar  which  was  made  in  that  country 
from  the  b^t-root ;  and  we  found  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure, 
though  not  wholly,  disused  on  the  northern  coast,  but  was  still 
manufactured  to  a  great  extent  in  the  interior  and  to  the  south. 
We  referred  to  Withering,  and  in  page'  376,  vol.  ii.  (6th  ed.) 
found  a  long  physiological  and  economical  note  on  the  Humulus 
lupulus,  but  not  a  word  about  the  Beta.  We  apprehend,  that  if 
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there  was  any  sufficient  reason  for  inserting  that  note,  and  we 
are  amongst  those  who  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  sufficient  rea¬ 
son,  though  the  note  in  this  instance  might  have  been  somewhat 
better,  the  same  would  apply  to  all  other  plants.  At  the  dme 
the  French  tried  various  exp^ients  to  supply  themselves  with 
sugar,  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  many  plants 
was  chemically  ascertained ;  we  contend  that  the  result  of  those 
experiments  can  no  where  be  so  well  recorded  as  in  a  botanical 
work :  and  we  should  wish  to  see  the  analysis  of  all  vegetables 
given  as  methodically  as  the  analyns  of  a  mineral  in  mineralogi- 
cal  systems.  It  is  well  known  that  many  insects  make  particular 
plants  their  residence :  such  as  the  Cimex  serratulse,  which  is 
found  on  the  Serratula  arvensis ;  the  Cimex  equestris,  on  the 
Asclepias  vincetoxicum ;  the  Aphis  ribis,  on  the  Kibes  rubrum  ; 
the  Chermes  graminis,  on  the  Aira  flexuosa ;  the  caterpillar  of  the 
Phalsena  verticalis,  on  the  Urtica  urens,  &c.  &c.  If  these  no¬ 
tices  were  added  to  a  botanical  arrangement,  it  would  very  much 
increase  the  botanist's  pleasure  in  his  study,  and  would  almost 
imperceptibly  lead  him  into  a  considerable  share  of  acquaintance 
with  entomology.  Withering  notices  what  cattle  eat,  and  what 
refuse,  particular  plants,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  to 
Swayne’s  Gramina  Pascua:  it  would  be  particularly  useful  to 
the  agriculturist  if  the  most  accurate  information  of  this  kind  were 
collected,  and  properly  and  judiciously  arranged  •.  (See  Note  on 
the  Agrostts  stolonjfera,  Aira  coetpitosay  and  others.) 

*  Some  time  ^ce  experimenU  were  made  on  the  strength  and  ehMticitj  of  various 
species  of  timber,  in  his  Majesty’s  dock-yard  at  Woolwich,  by  Mr.  Barlow,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  result  of  them  in  an  “  E$tay  on  the  Strength  and  Street  qf  Timher  and  oOter 
materiaU.*'  As  one  instance,  therefore,  out  of  a  thousand  which  mi^t  be  given  of 
the  probable  utility  of  a  due  attention  to  economical  botany,  by  noticing  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  plants  in  a  complete  botanical  system,  we  refer  to  the  result  of  these  experi¬ 
ments.  English  oak,  Cuadian  oak,  Dantzic  oak,  and  Adriatic  oak,  amongst  others 
were  examined ;  the  extremes  of  the  specific  gravity  of  these  specimens  were  713.  and 
1090— -of  the  weight  which  broke  them  421  lbs.  and  706  lbs.  exhibiting  a  very  mani¬ 
fest  difference  of  quality.  Now,  a  botanist  knows  that  there  are  about  20  species  of 
the  genus  Querent,  and  he  would  naturally  apply  to  Mr.  Barlow  to  know  which  of  these 
species  is  the  best,  according  to  his  experiments,  for  naval  purposes,  in  order  that  he 
might  plant  that  ^>ecies  only.  Or  he  would  desire  to  be  inform^,  as  a  physiologist,  in 
what  dimate,  in  what  soil,  and  under  what,  if  any,  particular  dreumstanoes,  the  best 
grew,  that  some  estimation  might  be  formed,  from  analogy,  of  the  qualities  of  timber  as 
it  stands,  and  of  the  fitness  of  any  particular  spot  for  planting,  with  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  best  timber.  We  should  apprehend  that  these  facts  may  be  always  ascertain¬ 
ed,  and  no  one  will  hesitate  in  allowing  that  they  should  be  scientifically  mentioned. 
Tbe  Quercus  robur  appears  to  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  a  moist  clayey  soil,  (we  have 
seen  some  nugnificent  specimens  ^it  in  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  ground  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire  ;)  and  ff  this  spedes,  growing  in  such  a  soU,  is  the  best  a^pted,  in  Mr.  Barlow’s 
estimation,  for  naval  purposes,  tbe  fiict  diould  have  been  dearly  stated,  that  tiiose  who  are 
commissioned  to  purchase  timber  for  the  service  of  the  public  may  be  the  better  enabled 
to  make  an  approximation  towards  its  real  value,  by  knowing  in  what  circiunstanccs  the 
best  is  product.  Mr.  Huskisson,  we  are  aware,  is  very  commeodably  attentive  to 
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Dr.  Millar's  work  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  Sir 
James  Smith.  Except  that  in  a  few  of  the  first  pages  both  these 
learned  authors  explun  shortly  the  leading  tenninol<^  of  the 
science,  there  is  no  other  part  in  their  respective  volumes  in  which 
they  clash  together.  Dr.  Millar  assists  the  young  botanist  by  a 
plain,  easy,  and  judicious  explanation  of  the  classes  and  orders, 
in  regular  suecession,  according  to  the  Linnsean  system  ;  and  il¬ 
lustrates  the  explanation  by  examples  of  the  generic  and  specific 
characters  of  various  plants,  together  with  Mme  notices  of  their 
properties,  or  qualities,  or  habits,  not  selected  at  random,  but 
chosen  from  such  as  ^  most  accessible  amongst  the  indigenous 
genera,  from  the  most  common  of  the  exotics  which  are  preserved 
in  our  green-houses,  or  from  the  most  remarkable  in  structure  or 
habit,  or  most  important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  illustrations,  we  present  our  readers  with  the  very 
first  plant  which  he  describes  in  Class  I.  Order  I.  omitting  the 
generic  character  only. 

"  Amomcm  Zinzibeh,  finger.  Scape  naked,  spike  and  scales  ovate, 
leaves  lance-shap^,  and  ciliated  on  the  margin  near  the  summit.  This 
plant  baa  something  of  the  habit  of  a  grass  in  its  appearance,  and  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  two  and  sometimes  three  feet ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  and  18  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  planted  in 
March  or  April,  flowers  about  September ;  and  when  the  stalks  have  wither¬ 
ed  about  the  end  of  the  year,  the  roots  are  dug  up  in  January  and  February 
following. 

The  roots  of  ginger,  on  account  of  which  it  is  cultivated,  furnish  a  well- 
known  and  exci^nt  spice.  Two  kinds  are  met  with  in  commerce — the 
black  and  the  white  ginger.  They  are  roots  of  the  same  plant,  and  differ 
only  in  the  selection  and  mode  of  curing.  The  larger  roots  aire  chosen  for 
the  white  ginger ;  and  each  root  being  washed  and  scraped  separately,  is 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  whole  of  the  remaining  roots  of  the  crop,  after  bdng 
picked  and  cleaned,  are  put  into  baskets,  dipp^  into  boiling  water,  and  after 
D^g  scalded,  are  dried  on  a  platform,  and  put  up  in  bags  for  the  market, 
unda  the  name  of  black- ginger. 

The  ^oung  roots  of  ginger  constitute  one  of  the  most  delicious  preserves. 
When  mtended  for  this  purpose,  the  roots  are  dug  up  while  they  are  tender 
and  full  of  sap,  carefully  picked  and  washed,  and  after  being  scraped  and 
peeled,  they  are  put  into  jars,  and  covered  with  syrup,  which  is  tometimes 
thified  two  or  thm  times.” 

We  wish  Dr.  Millar  had  used  a  form  of  expret^sion  slightiy 
different  from  that  by  which  the  above  extract  is  closed : 

**  Verum  ubi  plura  nitent — non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  maculis,  quaa — incuria  fudit.” 

We  know  Dr.  Millar  is  of  too  liberal  a  mind  to  be  ofiended 

the  growth  of  public  timber  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  in  other  places ;  ami  he  is  able  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  hints  we  have  here  given.  What  we  have  said  on  this  subject 
we  should  wish  to  see  put  in  practice  by  the  botanist,  with  relation  to  every  vegetable 
production ;  whidi,  if  it  were  d^,  would  bring  his  favourite  study  into  higher  estimation, 
because  it  would  bt  more  widely  useful  to  the  public. 
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with  this  hint  t  but  our  sense  of  duty  to  our  readers  compels  us 
to  notice  inaccuracies  or  inelegancies  of  expression,  in  order  that 
high  authority  may  not  sanction  th«r  general  adoption.  *  We  can 
say,  however,  that  the  work  now  under  notice  affords  as  few  op- 

e)rt  unities  for  the  “  aiiceps  nyUtAaruwT  as  any  book  of  its  aze. 

ut  we  must  escape  from  this  disagreeable  part  of  our  duty,  not 
having  left  it  undone,  and  listen  to  Dr.  Millar's  account  of  the 
Sacchasum  oFFiciNAauM,  mgar-cane. 

"  This  valuabU  vegetable  is  a  native  of  India,  South  America,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands  ;  was  introduced  into  Europe,  it  is  supnoaed,  during  the 
crusades  in  the  ISUi  century,  and  was  planted  in  Spain,  Madeira,  the  Ca¬ 
nary,  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  soon  after  their  discovery  in  the  15tli  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  from  some  of  tliese  islands  found  its  way  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  now  so  extensively  cultivatetl.  Several  varieties  of  diis  plant 
are  known ;  and,  in  the  year  1796,  a  new  variety  called  the  Bourbon,  or 
Otaheite  cane,  of  a  larger  size,  and  more  productive,  was  introduced  teto 
Jamaica. 

A  rich,  deep,  and  open  soil  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  su- 
w  cane.  Trenches  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  at  the  distance  of  three 
feet  and  a  half  are  formed ;  and  the  cuttings  of  the  canes,  having  five  or 
six  joints^  are  placed  horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  covered 
witli  moidd  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  The  sprouts  appear  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  days ;  and  as  they  shoot  up,  the  soil  is  gradually  drawn  about 
them,  till  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  ridges  of  earth  are  all  level. 

The  cane  plant,  including  its  leaves  and  flower  stem,  rises  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  and  when  it  arrives  at  maturity,  which  reouires 
the  period  of  a  year  or  fourteen  months,  the  canes  arc  cut  down,  ana  the 
leaves  and  top  being  separated,  the  solid  stems  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
carried  to  the  mill,  where  they  are  passed  thresh  iron-plated  rollers,  and 
the  juice  is  received  in  a  proper  vessel,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  boilers, 
where  it  is  boiled  down  and  concentratetl ;  a  quantity  of  quicklime  is  added,  to 
separate  some  add,  which  would  prevent  the  crystallization,  and  some  blo^, 
or  similar  animal  matter,  is  mixed  with  it,  for  the  puipose  of  clarifying  the 
liquid.  When  it  is  sufficiently  concentrate  and  purified,  the  syrup  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  coolers,  where  the  sugar  arstailizes,  and  the  molasses  separate. 
The  sugar  is  thus  carried  to  the  hogsheads  in  the  curing  house,  the  bottoms 
of  whi^  are  perforated,  that  the  molasses  may  drain  off  into  a  dstem  be¬ 
low,  and  when  the  sugar  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  brought  to  market  under 
the  name  of  muscovado,  or  raw-sugar." 

In  the  culture  of  this  plant  a  great  quantity  of  manure  is  re¬ 
quired  :  and  the  grounds  (we  are  speaking  of  Grenada)  arc  pe¬ 
culiarly  obnoxious  to  a  certain  weed,  whose  name  our  informant 
could  hot  tell  us ;  but  which  is  of  so  vigorous  a  nature  as  some¬ 
times  to  render  its  extirpation  more  expensive  than  would  answer 
to  a  planter,  even  if  he  had  the  estate  given  to  him. 

It  is  but  fair  to  present  our  readers  with  some  chocolate  from 
the  Theobrom A  cacao,  after  having,  by  Dr.  Millar's  kindness, 
been  enabled  to  furnish  them  with  sugar. 

"  The  seeds  or  nuts  are  numerous,  and  curiously  endosed  in  a  white  pithy 
rabstanoe.  The  cacao  nuts,  being  gently  parched  in  an  iron  p>t  over  the 
fire,  the  external  covering  easily  separates ;  the  kernel  is  levigated  on  a 
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tmooth  stone,  a  little  anotto  is  added,  and  with  a  few  drops  of  water  is  re« 
«luced  to  a  mass,  and  formed  into  rolls  of  one  lb.  ( pound J  weight  each. 
This  simple  preparation  is  the  most  natural  and  the  l^t.'  But  it  ot^t  to 
be  added,  that  the  chocolate  of  the  shops  is  composed  of  Tarioos  other  in¬ 
gredients,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases,  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  real  powder  of  the  cacao  nut." 

We  will  indulge  our  readers  with  a  flower  or  two  after  their 
repast,  recommending  them,  if  they  desire  to  revel  in  more  sweets, 
either  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye  or  of  the  palate,  to  Dr.  Mil¬ 
lar  himself ;  and  we  assure  them  that  the  treat  which  he  has 
provided  for  both  those  senses  is  ample  and  luxurious  Though 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  bon  vivant  we  could  have  wished  that  it 
had  been  more  extended. 

“  Aoavb  Amesicama,  American  Aloe.— This  splendid  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  rocky  hills  of  Jamaica ;  it  is  several  years  before  it  throws  up  the 
flower  stem,  which,  in  a  vigorous  plant,  rises  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  [[of]]  twenty  feet,  adorned  with  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  yellow  flowers,  which  render  it  conspicuous  at  the  distance  of  nrasy 
[?[1  miles.  It  appears  to  be  viviparous  in  its  native  soil ;  it  seldom  flowers 
in  the  stove  Ao'Aouje]  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  a  vulgar  mistake  that 
it  puts  forth  its  blossoms  only  once  in  a  hundred  years.  This  C thejre.- 
guency  of  bloseotning )  seems  to  depend  on  the  management  and  state  of  the  ’ 
plant. 

"  Hyacinthvs  oaiENTALis,  Garden  Hyacinth. — This  fine  ornament  of 
the  garden  and  the  parlour  is  a  native  of  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo  and 'Bagdad, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Barbary.  It  was  cultivated  in  England  about  the  end 
of  the  Ifith  century;  and  its  numerous  varieties,  with  white,  red,  blue, 
yellow,  double,  and  semi-double  flowers,  have  been  objects  of  neat  atten¬ 
tion  among  the  Dutch  florists.  A  single  root  of  a  rare  variety,  has  brought 
from  L.lOO  to  L.200  sterling.  Two  thousand  varieties  are  enumerated  and 
named  by  the  Haarlem  gardeners :  and  whole  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city  are  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  those  flowers.” 

•  We  want  to  see  a  species  plantarum  completed  on  this  plan  '; 
that  is,  with  historical,  physiological,  economical,  and  iiiiscella- 
neoiis  notices  of  all  the  plants;  we  do  not  know  any  one 
better  qualified  than  Dr.  Millar  to  do  justice  to  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  and  we  were  almost  aliout  to  threaten  him,  that  if  he  did 
not  do  it,  we  should  undertake  it  ourselves.  We  are  convinced 
that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  botanical  and  unbotanical  read¬ 
er,  to  the  florist,  the  chemist,  the  agriculturist,  the  horticultuiist, 
and  all  the  ists;  and  it  would  be  a  considerable  step  towasds  con¬ 
vincing  the  public  of  the  utility  of  botany.  Nor  could  we  point 
out  happier  specimens  of  the  observations  which  we  should  ex¬ 
pect,  and  wish  to  find  opposite  to  the  name  of  every  genus,  than 
what  we  have  met  with  in  Dr.  Millar’s  work. 

We  are  fortunately  prevented  from  the  necessity  of  giving  any 
general  character  of  this  little  publication  ourselves,  by  being 
able  to  assure  our  readers,  from  the  highest  authority,  that 
it  has  received  the  approbation  of  Sir  James  Smith ;  and, 
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laudari  a  landato  viro,  must  lie  a  sufficient  satisfaction  to  Dr. 
Millar,  and  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  public,  as  to  the  degree 
of  estimation  in  which  this  book  deserves  to  be  held,  without  our 
pronouncing  sentence  upon  it.  We  shall  only  add,  that  it 
will  form  an  excellent  companion  for  the  student  who  is  beginning 
Smith's  Compendium^  or  Galpine's  translation  of  the  Compen¬ 
dium  ;  and  the  specimens  we  have  given  of  it  will  enable  more 
experienced  botanists  to  judge  whether  they  arc  not  likely  to  be 
amused  and  improved  by  perusing  it 

We  have,  perhaps,  extended  this  article  to  an  unreasonable 
length — but  we  feel  that  we  have  touched  very  slightly  and  very 
hastily  on  the  most  interesting  branches  of  the  subject ;  and  we 
trust  that  we  shall  ere  long  have  an  opi)ortunity  of  introducing 
our  readers  to  a  few  facts  which  m.ay  be  highly  agreeable  and 
new  to  them.  We  take  leave  of  them,  for  the  present,  with  the 
words  of  a  favourite  poet : 

"  Nature  is  but  the  name  for  an  effect 

Whose  cause  is  God. - 

"  ■  ■■  Not  a  flower 

’  But  shews  some  touch  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain. 

Of  his  unrivalled  pencil.  He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues. 

And  fills  their  cups  with  nectar ;  and  includes. 

In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands. 

The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 

Happy  who  walks  with  him  !*’ 


Aax.  11.— ~  A  Compendium  of  the  Ornithology  of  Great  Britain  ^ 
with  a  rrference  to  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Birds.  By 
John  Atkinson,  F.  L.  S.  &c.  London,  1820.  Pp.  232. 

Fhe  feathered  trihes  are  universal  favourites.  The  school-boy, 
in  Spring,  returns  his  satchel  to  its  place  with  breathless  haste, 
to  betake  himself  to  the  hedges  and  thickets  in  search  of  nests, 
and  cheerfully  submits  to  many  privations  and  wounds  in  order 
to  discover  and  secure  his  living  prize.  Many  species  are  reared 
as  articles  of  food,  as  the  domestic  fowl ;  some  os  pleasing  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  lawn,  as  the  peacock ;  and  others,  as  the  linnet  and 
finch,  for  the  sake  of  their  song.  To  the  sportsman  they  fur¬ 
nish  a  variety  of  interesting  amusement ;  while  the  farmer  marks 
the  arnval  and  departure  of  the  migrating  kinds  as  the  certain 
indications  of  the  times  and  seasons.  They  recommend  them¬ 
selves  to  all  by  the  splendour  of  their  colours,  the  elegance  of 
their  forms,  the  gracefulness  of  their  motions,  and  the  sitigularity 
of  their  instincts. 
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Birds  hare  occupied  a  great  share  of  the  attention  of  the  na¬ 
tural  historian  and  the  traveller  in  all  ages ;  numerous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  their  characters  have  been  attempted,  and  the  pencil  has 
been  successfully  employed  to  assist.  A  vast  mass  of  curious 
information  has  thus  been  collected  regarding  them,  which  has 
been  communicated  to  the  public  under  various  characters,  from 
the  desultory  but  valuable  remarks  of  Aristotle,  to  the  poetical 
delineations  of  Buffon,  or  the  classical  nomenclature  of  Latham. 
The  progress  of  the  science  of  omitholr^y  has  cerUunly  been 
accelerate  by  systematical  writers,  but  it  owes  its  present  state 
of  popularity  and  excellence  to  a  class  of  observers  who  have 
confined  their  attention  to  the  birds  of  a  particular  district,  and 
who  have  communicated  information,  limited  indeed,  but  accu¬ 
rate.  To  British  ornithologists  of  this  description,  and  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  our  remarks  ou  the  work  before  us,  we  shall  now 
shortly  advert. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  record  the  number  of  birds,  which  ei¬ 
ther  permanently  reside  in,  or  occasionally  visit  the  British 
Islands,  was  made  by  Merret  in  his  **  Pinax,"  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1667.  Although  it  contains  little  more  than  the  Latin 
and  English  appellations  of  the  species,  it  is  useful  as  a  record  of 
the  comparatively  advanced  state  of  the  science,  as  it  contains 
nearly  one  half  of  those  which  are  at  present  recognized*  as  na¬ 
tives.  Nine  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Pinax  the  “  Omi- 
thologia**  of  Willoughby  made  its  appearance.  This  work  con¬ 
tains  a  greater  number  of  minute  and  accurate  original  descrip¬ 
tions  of  birds,  many  of  them  natives,  than  the  public  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  any  subsequent  British  ornithologist.  He  has  given, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  work,  a  catalc^ue  of  the  British 
species,  more  accurate  and  complete  than  that  of  Merret. 

From  the  days  of  Willoughby,  to  the  publication  of  the  “  Bri¬ 
tish  Zoology”"  by  Pennant,  no  systematical  works  on  our  native 
birds  issuetl  from  the  press.  The  subject,  however,  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  neglected,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Sibbald,  Martin, 
and  Borlase.  In  the  British  Zoology,  which  first  appeared  in 
1766,  and  afterwards  in  its  more  perfect  form  in  1776,  the  na- 
Uve  birds  known  to  the  author  are  faithfully  enumerated,  their 
external  characters  given  with  considerable  minuteness  of  detiul, 
U^ther  with  a  lively  representation  of  their  manners.  The  po¬ 
pular  style  of  this  author,  and  his  acknowledged  industry,  ren¬ 
dered  his  account  of  the  British  birds  highly  acceptable  to  the 
general  reader,  and  greatly  contributed  to  recommend  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  public  notice.  It  is  but  just  however  to  add,  that  while 
he  has  borrower!  largely  from  the  writings  of  Willoughby,  in  the 
construction  of  his  external  characters,  be  has  pass^  by  all  the 
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facts  communicated  by  that  author  in  reference  to  internal  struc¬ 
ture,  and  consequently  has  omitted  those  marks  which  are  most 
permanent,  and  without  which  the  construction  of  natural  fami¬ 
lies  is  impracticable. 

The  Ornithological  Dictionary*  of  Montagu,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  in  the  year  1803,  profess^  to  enumerate  all 
the  British  birds,  and  to  give  a  description  of  their  character  and 
habits.  The  species  added  to  our  Fauns,  which  had  been  omit¬ 
ted  by  Pennant,  or  unknown  to  him,  are  few  in  number,  but  the 
descriptions  are  drawn  up  with  greater  care  than  in  the  British 
Zoology,  and  the  manners  of  the  birds  are,  in  many  cases,  de¬ 
scribed  from  personal  observation.  The  composition,  however, 
was  far  inferior,  and  the  method  of  arrangement  adopted, 
though  convenient  for  occasional  research,  was  ill  suited  to  the 
systematical  zoologist,  and  unfit  for  the  general  reader.  The 
compilation  of  this  work,  served  to  prepare  the  author  for  subse¬ 
quent  labour  in  the  same  field.  By  unremitting  assiduity,  col¬ 
lecting  the  species  in  every  stage  of  their  growth  and  season  of 
the  year,  keeping  them  in  a  tamed  state,  and  studying  their  man¬ 
ners;  he  obtain^  a  mass  of  facts  of  inestimable  value.  The 

Supplement"  to  the  Dictionary  which  he  published  in  1818, 
furnishes  ample  proofs  of  his  increased  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.  It  contains  the  corrections  of  so  many  errors,  so  many 
illustrations  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  colour  of  the 
feathers  with  the  season,  so  many  addiuonal  species,  that  its  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  new  sera  in  the  progress 
of  British  Omitholc^. 

Besides  the  British  Zoology,"  and  the  **  Ornithological  Die- 
donary,"  various  works  have  from  time  to  time  issued  from  the 
press,  contiuning,  besides  the  descriptions,  coloured  engravings 
of  the  objects.  We  here  refer  to  the  **  Birds  of  Great  Britain,’* 
by  Lewin,  and  the  “  Natural  History  of  British  Birds,"  by  Do¬ 
novan,  and  to  a  few  others  of  inferior  value.  These  works, 
however,  are  chiefly  useful  as  an  exhibition  of  the  progress  ef 
the  fine  arts,  and  as  entertaining  furniture  for  the  drawing-room. 
There  is  one  work  nearly  related  to  those  of  this  class,  so  far  as 
the  subjects  are  represented  by  engravings,  though  not  coloured, 
which  it  would  be  worse  than  injustice  to  pass  over  without 
praise.  We  here  refer  to  the  “  British  Birds"  of  Bewick.  The 
figures  are  engraved  on  wood,  the  characters  are  distinctly 
marked,  the  attitudes  characteristic,  and  the  ground  appropriate. 
The  accompanying  descriptions  are  drawn  up  with  care.  The 
work,  indeed,  from  its  cheapness,  the  accuracy  of  its  figures,  and 
the  popular  style  of  its  letterpress,  has  been  well  received  by  the 
lovers  of  our  feathered  tribes. 
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The  stadent  of  Briush  Ornithology  would  have  found  hia  pur> 
suits  attended  with  great  expence  aM  labour  of  inveatigatioDy 
had  not  a  class  of  wntera  appeared  having  professedly  in  view  to 
abridge  the  infonuation  contained  in  the  larger  works,  and  give 
such  condensed  dcecriptions  of  the  species,  as  should  be  sufliaent 
for  their  descrimination.  The  celebrated  Hay  in  his  Synopsis 
Methodica  Avium,  published  in  1713,  attempted  to  condense 
the  information  whicn  had  been  collected  by  his  friend  Willough. 
by,  in  reference  both  to  British  and  foreign  birds. 

The  **  Synopsis'*  of  Berkenhout  was  occupied  excluuvely  with 
British  animals.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1769, 
and  the  second  in  1795.  The  ornithological  department  m 
chiefly  extracted  from  the  British  Zoology  of  Pennant.  The 
characters  however  are  well  chosen,  and  the  descriptions  peraj:^ 
etious,  so  that  it  conUnued  for  many  years  a  useful  and  valued 
text -book. 

.The  “  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animal  King, 
dom,"  by  Stewart,  embraces  an  abridged  description  of  *the  cha. 
racters  and  manners  of  British  birds :  The  first  edition  of  the 
work  appeared  in  1602,  and  the  second,  with  few  additions,  in 
1817.  The  specific  characters  are  less  accurate  than  those  of 
Berkenhout,  but  the  addition  of  notices  of  manners  and  places 
of  residence,  render  the  work  more  generally  useful  to  the  stu-. 
dent. 

In  the  “  British  Fauna**  of  Turton,  published  in  1807,  the 
Biitish  birds  are  likewise  enumerated,  insides  the  specific  cha¬ 
racters,  which  are  chiefly  those  employed  by  Gmelin  in  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  **  Systema  Nature'*  of  Linnaeus,  it  gives  condensed 
general  descriptions,  of  great  use  in  those  clases  where  the  ordi¬ 
nary  characters  are  subject  to  vary. 

In  all  these  abridgment.%  many  spurious  species  had  been  in¬ 
troduced,  froth  various  sources,  in  consequence  of  tlteir  exhibiting 
some  change  in  the  colour  of  the  plumage.  The  investigations 
of  Montagu  rectified  many  errors  of  this  kind,  and  a  Synopsis 
was  wanting  which  should  exhibit  the  essential  characters  of  the 
species,  rectify  the  errors  of  former  writers,  and  exhilnt  British 
ornithology  in  Its  most  improved  state.  Such  an  opportunity 
for  usefulness  presented  itself  to  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us.  In  the  preface  he  indeed  informs  us  **  The  intention  the 
author,  in  forming  this  compendium,  was  to  collect  the  informa- 
**  tion  scattered  through  extensive  treatises,  and  the  transactions 
**  of  learned  societies,— to  state  the  species  which  have  been  re- 
**  cently  discovered,— and  to  correct  those  errors  in  synonymy 
*  whiem  the  difference  of  feather  in  different  ages,  or  at  ceKmn 
times  in  the  year,- has  frequently  prtoduced.”  likewise  ^dds. 
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*•  Besides  the  external  appearance,  this  synopsis  will  be  found  to 
“  contain  anatomical  remarks.  A  great  proportion  of  the  Bri- 
**  tish  birds  have  been  accurately  examined  by  the  author  as  to 

their  internal  structure,  while  others  were  dissected  in  theOrk- 
“  ney  Islands  by  well-informed  assistants,  sent  for  the  purpose 
“  of  procuring  specimens.  The  habits  of  these  species  these  gen- 
“  tlemen  also  ascertained,  and  some  were  kept  alive  under  the 
“  author’s  inspection.”  These  remarks  in  the  preface,  raised  in 
our  minds  the  highest  expectations  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
the*  work,  and  induced  us  to  proceed  to  an  examination  of  its 
contents  with  more  than  usual  eagerness.  It  is  with  pain,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  state  the  result — disappointment  to  every  expecta¬ 
tion — dissatisfaction  with  the  execution  of  every  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Before,  however,  stating  the  ground  of  our  displeasure,  we 
shall  exhibit  a  sjiecimen  of  the  work. 

"  Genus  xxii. — Frincilla. 

Bill  conic,  straight  and  sharp ;  tongue  truncated ;  toes  three  forward, 
one  backward. 

"  1.  Domestica.  Common  sparrow.  F.remigibusreciricibutquefutcis, 
corpore  griseo  nigrome fascia  alarum  alba  solitaria.  Shaw. 

The  bill,  round  the  eye,  the  under  side  of  the  neck  and  quills,  are 
black  ;  the  irides  dark  hazel ;  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing  coverts  are  of 
a  reddish  brown,  mixed  with  black ;  the  under  parts  pale  colour ;  the 
1^  are  pale  brown. 

"  The  female  is  more  dull,  wanting  the  black  patch  on  the  throat. 

''  Sparrows  build  early  in  the  spring,  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  and  in 
holes  m  the  walls  ;  the  nest  is  formed  ^  hay,  and  lined  with  feathers.  The 
female  lays  5  or  6  reddish  white  e^s,  lightly  speckled  wiUi  brown. 

The  imorant,  ever  ready  to  judge  from  superficial  observation,  have 
condemned  the  sparrow,  because  it  feeds  on  the  produce  of  the  farmer,  as  a 
most  noxious  bird,  fit  only  to  be  extir]iated.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  insects  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of  birds.  Mr. 
Bradley,  in  his  Treatise  on  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  has  proved  by  actual 
observation,  that  a  pair  of  sparrows,  uuring  the  time  they  had  young,  car¬ 
ried  to  the  nest  40  caterjkillars  in  one  hour  ;  and  supposing  them  employed 
with  raual  diligence  for  12  hours  a  day,  they  will  in  one  week  consume  the 
astonishing  number  of  3,360  caterpillars. 

••  Thus  an  all  wi^e  Providence  checks  the  inordinate  increase  of  insects  ; 
which,  however  useful  in  themselves,  would,  if  left  unmolested,  propagate 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  consume  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  and 
leave  it  a  desert  waste.” 

This  description  is  one  of  the  most  extended  and  popular  in 
the  work,  and  was  selected  as  better  suited  to  our  readers  than 
those  which  ordinarily  occur. 

The  first  remark  which  it  is  necessary  to  make,  (and  it  is  our 
intention  to  pass  over  a  host  of  less  defects)  refers  to  the  cha¬ 
racters  employed  to  distinguish  the  species.  These  are  almost 
exclusively  taken  from  the  colour  of  the  plumage  of  the  mature 
mafe,  during  the  breeding  season.  As  the  colour  varies  in  the 
dnrerent  sexes,  and  in  many  birds  >vith  the  season  of  the  year, 
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the  present  work  can  be  of  little  use  to  the  student,  except  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  and  may  even  have  a  tendency  to  mislead, 
during  his  researches  in  winter.  In  many  places  of  the  work 
there  are  four  or  even  five  varieties,  which  formerly  ranked  as 
species,  noticed  by  name,  while  the  description  applies  only  to 
one  of  these, — the  mature  male  in  the  summer  dress.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  student,  with  the  aid  of  this  work  merely, 
to  identify  any  of  the  remaining  varieties.  Had  the  author  been 
more  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Willoughby,  who  was  an 
acute  observer,  than  with  those  of  Shaw,  who  was  merely  a  la¬ 
borious  compiler,  his  descriptions  would  have  been  executra  with 
greater  care.  The  nomenclature  of  colours  employed  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  fixed  standard  ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  parts 
similarly  coloured  in  two  distinct  species  are  described  in  difier^r 
ent  terms.  We  may  add,  that  until  the  characters  furnished  by 
the  forms  of  the  feathers  and  external  parts  are  substituted  for 
those  of  colour  in  our  specific  descriptions,  the  student  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  bewildered  by  them,  and  the  practical  naturalist  dis¬ 
gusted. 

We  have  examined  the  work  for  proofs  of  the  accurate  exa¬ 
minations  of  the  internal  structure  of  birds  executed  by  the  au-. 
thor,  and  the  dissections  of  his  «  well-informed  assistants.'^  No¬ 
thing  new,  however,  occurs.  Instead  of  giving  his  own  personal 
observations  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  birds,  the  author 
has  added  a  few  common-place  remarks,  extracted  from  the  best 
known  popular  writers.  With  the  voluminous  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy  of  Cuvier,  or  the  abridged,  but  equally  valuable  perform¬ 
ance  of  Blumenbach,  the  author  does  not  appear  to  be  acqumnt- 
ed,  otherwise  he  might  have  obtained  from  these  sources  many 
valuable  notes.  Indeed  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  reasons 
which  could  have  induced  him  to  take  any  notice  of  his  dissec¬ 
tions,  when  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  a  trace  of  them  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  We  press  this  matter,  however,  no  farther. 

The  list  of  species  embraces  all  those  which  have  been  publish¬ 
ed  as  belonging  to  the  British  Fauna,  with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  Larus  glaucus,  noticed  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  274.'  We  are  aware  of  one  or  two  unpub¬ 
lished  species,  particularly  a  new  Petrel,  found  in  St.  Kilda,  by 
Mr.  Bullock,  and  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  London  Mu$eum 
for  the  collection  of  native  birds  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
list  contains,  however,  not  a  few  spurious  species,  which  have 
been  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  characters  being  taken  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  colours  of  the  feathers.  The  genera  Falco 
and  Emberiza  are  the  most  faulty  in  this  respect.  But  there 
are  still  stronger  objections  against  the  purity  of  this  list,  arising 
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from  the  introduction  of  those  birds  which  visit  our  shores  at  un¬ 
certain  and  even  remote  intervals.  These  stragglers  may  be  no¬ 
ticed  os  occasional  visitants,  (and  these  notices  may  afterwords 
become  valuable  marks  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  species ;)  but  have  no  claim  to  a  place 
with  those  which  visit  us  at  stated  intervals,  much  less  with  such 
as  are  permanently  resident.  In  the  work  before  us,  there  are 
fourteen  species  of  the  genus  Ardea  described,  yet  only  two  ot‘ 
these,  the  Heron  and  Bittern,  have  any  pretensions  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  British  subjects.  His  desire  to  swell  the  list,  by  insert¬ 
ing  every  species,  whereof  individuals  may  have  strayed  into  this 
country,  or  been  driven  to  it  by  storms,  proceeds  from  a  sort  of 
national  vanity.  But  its  indulgence  b  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  natural  history. 

In  the  same  temper  of  mind  we  have  descriptions  of  several 
sp^es,  which  have  long  since  been  extirpated  b^  the  progress  of 
civilization— ^and  while  they  still  visit  or  dwell  in  other  regionsj 
refuse  to  sojourn  in  this  country.  We  may  refer  to  the  Caper¬ 
cailzie,  Egret,  and  Crane,  as  examples  of  birds  no  longer  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  British  Fauna,  however  interesting  they  may 
appear  to  the  philosophical  observer  of  the  changes  which  orga¬ 
nised  beings  experience.  In  addition  to  all  these  spurious  specie' ^ 
the  list  is  still  farther  increased  by  the  insertion  of  the  pheasant, 
the  Spanish,  Canada,  and  Egyptian  goose,  and  the  Muscovy 
duck,  birds  which,  in  a  great  measure,  live  in  dependence  on  our 
bounty.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  author  withheld  the  Turkey 
peacock,  Guinea  fowl,  and  Canary. 

We  shall  now  close  the  observations  which  we  have  to  offer  on 
the  work  before  us,  by  expressing  our  surprise  at  the  antiquated 
system  of  arrangement  which  the  author  has  adopted.  It  is  near¬ 
ly  the  same  with  that  which  was  followed  by  Pennant.  There 
is  sufficient  evidence,  indeed,  in  the  book  itself,  to  convince  us, 
that  t|ie  author  is  not  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the 
science — the  divisions  which  are  reo^nized,  and  the  characters 
which  are  employed.  We  would  advise  him,  if  he  wishes  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  subject,  to  study 
with  care  the  first  volume  of  the  **'Kegne  Animal''  of  Cuvier, 
(Paris,  1617,)  and  we  confidently  predict  that  he  will  quickly 
discover  how  far  he  is  behind,  and  lament  Ills  imprudent  zeal  to 
appear  as  a  writer  on  British  Ornithology. 


Tht  Hermit  in  the  Country, 


Alt.  in. — The  Hermit  in  the  Country;  or  SketcKei  qfHn 
Manners.  London.  H.  Colbobn  8c  Co.  Svols.  l^mo.  18! 


J.  HiB  is  not  a  younger  brother  of  the  hermit  in  London^  btit 
the  identical  London  hermit  himflelf.  He  gives  us  to  understand 
in  his  preface,  that  the  great  success  of  his  former  publication, 
and  a  hint  from  his  bookseller  that  something  more  was  expwt- 
ed  from  his  pen,  have  induced  him  to  ransack  his  portfolio  a 
second  time,  and  to  produce  his  remarks  upon  manners  in  his 
various  excursions  from  the  metropolis.  The  title  he  has  now 
chosen  is  not  so  appropriate  as  the  former  one,  nor  is  it  very 
well  adapted  to  the  contents  of  the  book ;  for,  instead  of  confin¬ 
ing  himself,  as  hermits  are  understood  to  have  done,  to'  some  se¬ 
questered  spot,  he  rambles  about  to  watering  places,  and  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  in  stage  coaches  and  all  sorts  of  convey¬ 
ances,  and  even  extends  his  wanderings  to  Scotland  and  France, 
the  manners  of  which  two  countries  occupy  a  considerable  share 
of  his  attention.  This  has  no  doubt  enabled  him  to  make  a  more 
amusing  book ;  but  it  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  our  notions 
of  the  character  of  a  •*  hermit  in  the  country.” 

The  work  itself  is  very  similar  in  its  style  to  the  former  one, 
of  which  we  took  notice  in  a  late  Number;  and  our  observations 
upon  it  will  apply  equally  to  the  present  publication.  They 
bear  all  the  marks  of  i^ng  from  the  same  hand.  The  delinea¬ 
tions  of  manners  have  nothing  in  them  very  great  or  striking, 
but  there  is  an  unassumingness  about  them  which  disarms  criti¬ 
cism,  and  if  we  are  not  frequently  dazzled  with  very  brilliant 
thoughts,  we  have  what  some  may  think  better,  a  vein  of  kindli¬ 
ness  and  good  feeling,  which  prepossesses  us  in  favour  of  the 
author,  and  induces  us  to  overlook  any  little  blemishes.  Our 
expectations  are  never  very  highly  raised,  and  therefore  we  suf. 
fer  not  from  disappointment.  Another  good  (]|uality  of  these 
pieces  is,  that  they  are  short.  Of  all  the  faults  of  an  author  who 
writes  merely  to  please,  tediousness  is  perhaps  the  worst ;  and  it 
is  unfortunately  one  which  prevails  among  us  at  present  to  a 
great  degree.  There  is  a  bustle  and  a  pretension  about  all  our 
literature  quite  distresung  to  those  who  would  resort  to  it  as  a 
relaxation.  Even  our  magazines  are  infected  with  this,  and  we 
no  longer  find  in  them  those  short  light  pieces  which  are  fitted 
for  suen  works.  Instead  of  essays  we  have  treatises, — for  a  tale 
or  an  anecdote  they  give  us  a  novel,  and  the  quantity  of  **  origi¬ 
nal  poetry,”  is  oppressive  to  look  upon.  This  may  suit  readers 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  read ;  but  for  those  whose 
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hours  are  otherwise  occupied,  there  should  be  a  description  of 
works  upon  which  a  few  of  our  minutes  may  be  bestowed  with 
ease  and  pleasure.  Our  present  writers,  however,  seem  to  tliink 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  wearying  their  readers,  or  of  say¬ 
ing  too  much  on  any  given  subject.  In  short,  the  remark  of  Dean 
Swift  could  never  be  more  fitly  applied,  that  no  part  of  knowledge 
is  in  fewer  hands  than  knowing  when  to  have  done. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  certainly  deserves  praise  in 
his  avoiding  the  fault  we  have  now  mentioned.  Though .  his 
matter  may  not  always  be  the  most  enlivening,  we  are  at  any 
rate  never  tasked  beyond  our  patience  to  get  through  it  As  to 
'  his  other  merits,  he  has  contrived  to  furnish  his  pages  with  con- 
uderable  vanety.  He  is  frequently  amusing,  and  sometimes 
■  eloquent  When  he  speaks  from  his  own  observation,  he  shews 
that  he  has  observed  well,  but  he  not  unfrequently  describes 
'  what  we  are  sure  he  has  never  observed.  As  an  instance  of  this, 

•  we  may  mention  some  of  his  descriptions  of  the  society  and 
manners  of  our  northern  metropolis — particularly  his  account 
of  a  grand  ball  and  supper  given  by  an  old  economical  Scotch 
lady  of  quality — as  a  prelude  to  which  magnificent  ^te^  her 
ladyship  and  her  whole  family  are  represented  to  have  dined  on 
the  day  of  the  ball  upon  **  parritch.''  In  another  article,  ho 
introduces  a  letter  from  a  certain  Mr.  Peter  Prig,  who  boasts 
that  he  had  seen  both  high  and  low  life'’  in  Edinburgh,  hav¬ 
ing  breakfasted  with  a  learned  doctor  in  the  first  floor  from 
heaven,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  seventh,  story  from  the  ground 
floor and  that  he  **  danced  reels  and  supped,  seven  stones 
“  below  the  doctor.”  Now,  these  may  be  very  good  jokes,  and 
do  well  enough,  if  told  as  having  taKen  place  some  threescore 
years  ago,  but  it  is  too  much  to  give  them  as  specimens  of  the 
modes  of  living  in  Edinburgh  in  the  ninteenth  century. 

We  shall  conclude  with  two  or  three  extracts,  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  author's  talents  as  a 
describer  of  manners. 

A  Good  Fellow. 

Many  years  an  observer  of  mankind,  I  have  sought  it)  vain  for  what  is 
in  every  one's  mouth,  namely,  "  a  good  fellow for  the  term  is  so  sweep¬ 
ing,  yet  so  vague  and  so  indefinite,  that  it  has  puzzled  me  more  than  onix  to 
find  out  “  vniie  derivatur." 

There  are  good  fellows  in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  and  amongst  private 
country  gentlemen  ;  a  few  in  the  peerage,  and  a  number  amongst  our  gen¬ 
try,  who  have  no  avocation  or  occupation  except  their  amusements;  but 
amongst  men  of  science  and  those  of  the  learned  professions,  they  are  not  to 
be  found. 

**  A  good  fellow,  a  parson,  we  meet  occasionally  in  the  sporting  field,  at 
table,  and  in  the  ball  room  ;  but  then  his  good  fellowship  (unless  he  be  a 
fpllow  of  a  college)  is  distinct  from,  and  rather  hostile  to,  his  profession  and 
tenets ;  so  that  he  leaves  the  good  fellow  at  the  club,  and  never  takes  him 
into  the  pulpit. 
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**  A  lawyer  good  fellow  is  a  “  rara  avis  in  terrii,”  and  although  a  travel¬ 
ler  myself,  1  have  not  yet  met  with  him.  Physic,  too,  is  against  good  fel¬ 
lowship,  not  in  its  scriptural  meaning,  in  the  bond  of  faith,  of  Christianity, 
&c. ;  but  in  its  modem  acceptation,  although  this  modem  good  fellowship 
is  very  favourable  and  productive  to  medicine.  A  good  fellow  in  the  navy 
or  army  can  scarcely  be  a  profound  tactician,  because  nothing  destroys  good 
fellowwip  so  much  as  deep  study,  temperate  habits,  and  austerity  of  life. 

I  should,  indeed,  have  been  almost  inclined  to  think,  that  in  the  word 
“  good  fellow,”  there  was  “  vox  et  yreterea  nihil,”  or  that  it  was  only  a 
blind,  or  mask  of  convenience,  which  men  put  on  and  off  as  circumstances 
or  convenience  reouire;  for  I  have  met  with  canvassing  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  who  were  the  b^t  fellows  in  the  world  until  their  seat  was  secured ; 
and  then  they  looked  at  their  elector-good-fellows,  as  if  they  had  never  seen 
them  before,  and  as  if  they  held — tulto  et  monda  a  sdegno  ;  and  I  have  found 
the  best  fellows  in  the  world  at  borrowing  my  money,  the  worst  and  most 
distant  at  returning  it.  All  this  I  should  have  thought  accidental,  were 
it  not  for  a,  particular  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  passed  for  the  king  (ff  good 
fellows,  and  whose  oualidcations  for  that  title  1  b^n  to  examine. 

"  My  friend  rose  late,  breakfasted  poorly,  took  his  morning  ride,  dined  at 
night,  drank  very  hard  indeed,  was  quiet  and  circumspect  in  trying  to  hold 
out  till  the  last  at  the  bottle,  spoke  little,  smiled  often,  was  of  every  man’s 
opinion,  and  every  man’s  friend ;  but  if  you  wanted  to  bonow  a  pound  of 
hun,  he  laughed,  you  had  made  a  sad  mistake,  be  was  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse,  felt  the  times  as  much  as  any  man,  and  sympathized  with  you  most 
truly.”  Yet  you  met  him  next  day  at  the  club  or  the  tavern,  and  saw  him 
pay  his  ^inea ;  and  this  pearl  of  a  “  good  fellow”  sailed  through  life, 
^e  good  which  he  had  done,  is  still  for  me  to  learn ;  but  I  still  hear  him 
called  a  “  right  good  fellow.”  No  man  has  a  keener  e^e  to  the  waiter,  as  to 
the  number  of  corks  drawn,  nor  is  there  a  more  attentive  president  in  circu- 
latingthe  bottle. 

iTirough  him,  however,  I  got  introduced  to  a  more  actively  good  feUow 
than  himseff.  Young  Noisy,  a  retired  dragoon.  He  always  enters  the  room 
with  a  view  halloo,  shakes  you  by  the  huid  as  if  he  meant  to  cling  to  you 
and  your  interests  for  life,  laughs  immoderately  at  every  man’s  joke,  and  pre¬ 
pares  you  to  laugh  at  his,  by  an  anticipating  smile  at  their  excellence.  W’ill 
sit  with  you  until  he  fall  off  his  chair,  or  sally  out  and  break  lamps,  if  the 
company  8  lights  lead  them  that  way ;  he  lives  at  the  festive  board,  and  pro¬ 
mises  not  to  trouble  the  circle  to  a  very  old  age. 

“  A  third  good  fellow  is  Bob  Lackland.  He  had  consumed  his  whole 
property  before  he  was  of  age,  and  afterwards  tried  upon  that  of  others ;  be 
nas  once  been  white- washed,  and  now  is  in  a  manner  kept  by  a  subscription 
of  his  friends ;  for  it  is  no  party  where  Bob  is  not,  and  he  certainly  has  one 
quality  of  good  fellowship,  which  is,  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by,  for  he 
never  allows  either  himself  or  friend^  to  keep  a  gviinea,  if  he  can  help  it  . 

''  But  in  what  is  he  so  e^ntial  to  the  festive  board  ?  How  is  it  that  he  is 
the  very  sun  of  the  table,  enlivening  all  within  his  influence?  Because  he 
has  by  rote  all  the  loose  anecdotes,  cant  words,  hacknied  witticisms,  amatory 
songs,  and  bacchanalian  sentiments,  which  are  so  acceptable  in  the  brainless 
parties  over  which  he  presides.  In  them  he  is  called  the  old  one ;’’  and 
he  has  the  glory  of  initiating  “  the  young  ones”  into  all  the  science  of  table 
taste  and  debauchery.  He  is  a  famous  hand  at  quizzing  a  waiter,  at  smoak- 
ing  a  freshman,  at  making  a  butt  of  a  fool,  at  maturing  and  drawing  out  any 
man’s  particuhu  absurdity,  of  running  down  a  parson,  or  at  shocking  the 
ears  of  a  moral  man. 

*  “  He  can  play  tricks  on  the  cards,  and  swallow  a  pint  at  a  draught;  he 
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TUtffX  ipues  bic  own  constitution,  «nd  he  expects  the  some  generous  and 
radonsl  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  his  companions.  His  purse  is  at  your  service, 
but  it  is  empty ;  his  company  is  at  your  command,  but  you  must  for  it ; 
his  prine^les  never  offend  you,  beause  he  has  none ;  and  bis  opinion  goes 
with  the  company :  put  it  to  the  vote,  you  are  sure  of  him.  Ergo,  he  is  a 
noted  and  quotea  "  gc^  fellow  eveiy  where.” 

And  yet  analvseliis  benevolent  deeds,  and  they  will  amount  to  this,  that 
nensuality  is  his  iaol,  apd  that  he  serves  nothing  else ;  stiU  inferior  to  Ae 
departed  lady,  over  whom  Pat  poured  his  pille-lew,  and  when  asked  why  he 
blubbered,  and  at  every  word  said,  *•  Ogn !  why  did  she  die  ^  she  was  so 
good  I”  and  of  whom  he  informed  ^e  interrogator  as  to  what  she  was  good 
for,  that  she  was  so  good  to  herself.”  The  good  fdlow,  resembling  Bob 
Lackland,  has  not  even  that  good  quality,  since  his  goodness  extends  to  the 
destruction  of  himself  and  his  frienw 

f*  Enumerating  a  list  of  good  fellows,”  one  day  at  a  good  fellow’s  dub, 
a  worthy  president,  with  watery  eye,  (^e  only  water  he  ever  mixed  wi^ 
his  wine,  brandy,  and  other  combustibles,)  thus  read  out  the  list  Bob  Bal¬ 
derdash— broke  his  neck  fox  hunting  j  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived ;  never 
a  fox  chase  or  a  good  dinner  t  the  rest  of  his  time  he  slept  out. 
Frank  Freelove  was  stabbed  by  a  jealous  woman,  whom  he  had  ruined ;  the 
best  fellow  in  his  county  I  a  terrible  lad  for  the  girls,  and  could  take  his  four 
bottles,  and  ride  home  with  them.  Lord  Longbow-^ell  into  the  ifver  when 
dead  drunk,  but  was  a  very  promising  fellow —  ’  in  what  particular  we  have 
ytet  to  learn ;  but  perhaps  the  ladies,  or  his  tradesmen,  may  be  abh  to  fur- 
nUh  this  part  of  hu  biography. 

"  Justice  Caaey — the  beat  fellow  ever  known,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ;  never 
frowned  in  his  life ;  was  set  down  by  a  drunken  medical  friend  as  having  no 
bile  in  his  system.  Poor  Justice !  *  we  ne’er  shall  lode  upon  his  like  again.’ 
I  think  I  see  him  now,”  said  the  hazy  orator,  waking  out  of  his  sleep,  with 
*  Come,  make  it  up ;  derk,  fine  the  parties  a  shilling,  and  drink  it  to  thdr 
health ;  and  dismiss  the  cause  :*  what  a  kind  soul  I  he  never  committed  a 
girl  for  irregularity  in  his  life,  nor  allowed  a  gentleman  to  go  to  quod  for 
an  asMult ;  *  Make  it  up,'  was  always  his  woid,  for  he  wanted  to  get  to  his 

Eipe  and  Ids  grog,  and  to  have  a  goM  song  that  was  all  he  cared  for,  and 
e  wished  all  mankind  as  happy  as  himsdf.'’ 

After  this  character  of  the  Justice,  who  is  given  as  a  superlative  good 
fellow,”  all  further  comment  would  be  superfluous.  His  worship  went  off 
before  the  half  century,  with  hk  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  his  can  in  the 
other.”  As,  therefore,  these  are  the  ripe  fruits  of  good  fellowship,  which 
drop  off  thus  firom  life’s  tree,  it  would  not  be  an  unusdul  task  for  some  mo¬ 
dern  physician  to  favour  us  with  a  cure,  or  rather  a  preventative  from  it  al* 
together,  if  health,  rationality,  or  longevity,  be  still  considered  as  desirable 
amongst  us  t  they  wdl  at  least  be  preferred  to  riot,  intemperance,  and  ite¬ 
rance,  by  **  Thx  Hesmit  IN  THi  CouMTav.” 

Truth  and  Taciturnity.^  He  is  speaking  of  these  quali- 
ties  as  characteristics  of  our  countrymen  north  of  the  Twtd. 

"  Touching  truth,  when  it  is  dangerous,  the  Scot  either  looks  significantly 
without  speafing,  which  vou  may  interpret  as  you  please ;  or,  he  affects  not 
fo  understand  you,  that  ne  may  make  no  answer ;  or  finally,  he  wallu  off 
unoflending,  aind  without  uttering  a  word.  The  Highlander,  for  instance, 
is  a  sad  hand  at  speaking  English,  when  it  may  commit  him ;  but  when  it 
is  to  answer  his  purpose,  he  will  run  on  fast  enough,  should  it  cost  him  all 
fhe  pantomimic  possible  in  order  to  be  understood,  or  expose  him  to  laughter 
by  mistaking  the  maaculiae  for  the  feminine  gente,  just  as  ignorant  John 
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Bull  does  in  Frendi ;  for  the  Highlander  calls  his  drfdoch  and  his  claytnor* 
•ke,  H  well  as  his  house  and  his  ba^pe,  although  his  wife  be  probably 
from  wearing  the  breeches,  whilst  ne  wears  the  But,  after  m,  what 
ri^t  has  a  foreigner  to  know  these  distinctions? 

"  If  the  Soot,  either  Highlander  or  Lowlander,  be  forced  to  make  an  an« 
swer,  when  he  understands  not  the  business  before  him,  or  when  Uie  measure 
is  fraught  with  peril  to  himself  or  his  employers,  (for  he  is  faithful  to  both,) 
he  will  pve  such  a  reply  as  shall  throw  you  off  your  guard,  or  go  to  work  in 
such  a  circuitous  way  that  there  is  no  getting  round  him. 

I  remember  a  Hif^lander,  who  s]^e  very  few  words  of  English,  being 
sentry  on  a  fort.  His  orders  were  to  allow  no  cne  to  pass,  without  giving 
the  countersign.  The  Fort  Major  approached  him,  and  demanded  entrance, 
lischlan  M'Lachlan  knew  him ;  but  yet  his  orders  were  positive,  and  Lacb* 
Un  *  huid  to  be  catious/  *  to  niak  $icker,’  so  he  pretended  not  to  know  him. 
On  demanding  the  countersign,  the  Fort  Major  told  him  that  he  had  forgoU. 
ten  it :  but  as  he  must  know  bis  person  he  might  let  him  pass.  Lachlan 
replied  in  a  stem  tone,  and  with  a  violent  nunt  at  the  end  of  his  sentence 
—an  ough,  meaning,  **  there's  for  you !  take  ^our  answer !  l)o  you  take 
me  for  a  novice  ?"  (for  these  Highland  expletives  are  more  expressive  and 
significant  than  the  Greek  ones,)  “  I  know  no-body,”  laying  great  stress  on 
the  last  word.  I  am  the  Fort  Major,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  tone  ex« 
postulation.  “  Weel,"  said  Lach.'an,  in  a  cool  and  discreet  tone,  "  I  dare 
say.  Sir,  it  will  be  a  vary  good  place,  but  you'll  no  win  in  the  night  wittiout 
the  countersign."  Laohlan  proved  to  be  right  j  and  was  highly  commended 
by  the  Fort  himself,  the  ensuing  day. 

.  A  proof  of  discretimi,  even  in  a  person  of  deranged  intellect,  occurs  in 
the  instance  of  Lord  — ,  who,  after  having  made  the  tour  o(  Europe,  swore 
that  there  was  not  such  a  soil,  a  garden,  a^uae,  fhiit,  flowers,  enr  any  thing 
else  abroad,  as  he  had  on  his  estate  in  ^Uand.  Coming  to  the  article  of 
grapes,  **  you'll  surely  give  them  up  to  France,"  cried  his  numerous  oppo¬ 
nents.  He  here  saw  derision  in  every  countenance.  Coming  to  the  recover, 
therefore,  he  observed  in  a  douce  discreet  tone  of  voice,  **  by  no  means  ;  but, 
gentlemen,  I  jwemise  by  telling  you  that  I  like  them  a  wee  sour the  whole 
of  the  sentence  syllabled  and  qmctly  drawn  out  in  the  urbane  tone  of  gentle 
and  arch  persuasion." 

*‘Thx  Mabch.  * 

**  I  have  often  been  an  idle  spectator  of  a  regiment's  marching  off  from 
their  last  ouarters,  and  I  confess  I  never  witnesi^  the  scene  without  multi¬ 
plied  and  mvided  interest  strongly  shaded  with  melancholy.  What  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  feeling  is  there  in  this  one  little  moving  scene  1  Love,  hope,  fear, 
uncertainty,  rcsigiution,  triumph,  honour,  danger,  ambition,  and  martial 
glory  I  How  many  chords  connected  with  these  seniatioiu  vibrate  dmulta- 
neously  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  drum,  at  the  first  breath  mven  to  the  haut¬ 
boy,  the  clarionet,  the  horn,  the  trumKt.  and  bassoon  !  llow  many  hearts 
and  hopes  may  hang  on  the  last  word  ''  March,"  which  puts  the  column 
into  motion  !  And  you,  dear  and  interesting  daughters  of  Albion,  nature's 
softest  and  fairest  work — you,  whose  smiles  give  added  brightness  to  the 
laurH  wreath,  and  whose  praises  enhance  the  victor’s  prise,  how  ai«  your 
S3rmpatbies  awakened  in  this  eventful  moment,  on  which  may  hinge  your 
present  felicity  and  your  future  lots !  But  let  us  enter  a  little  into  the  de¬ 
tail  of  the  march. 

To  view  the  countenances  of  both  officers  and  men,  is  well  worth  a  studier 
of  nature,  of  an  observer  of  the  varied  drama  of  life.  Lavater,  Gall,  and 
l^ri^eim  might  here  borrow  a  pi^e  from  every  countenance  wherewith  to 
swell  their  book  but  the  page  of  life  is  inexhaustible,  ever  similar  yet  ever 
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new ;  ever  representing  the  same  imperfect  sketches  of  man,  yet  erer  increas' 
ing  in  experience  ami  useful  lore. 

“  See  in  the  foremost  post,  the  laurelled  hero  of  many  a  Tear’s  servitude, 
and  of  many  a  gory  field.  Stem  reugnation  sits  upon  his  brow :  calmness 
and  composure  command  his  eye.-  He  has  seen  so  many  changes  that  the 
attraction  of  novelty  has  lost  its  charm  for  him.  Duty  is  the  leading  feature 
of  his  countenance.  Undazzled  by  externals,  and  unappalled  by  perils,  on¬ 
ward  he  moves  with  the  marked  character  of  dignity.  His  march  in  life 
cannot  be  long:  the  abated  lustre  of  his  eye  tells  you  so.  Farewell,  setting 
sun  of  victory  !  And  well  betide  thee  on  thy  road  down  life's  sharp  preci¬ 
pice! 

“  Not  far  from  the  veteran,  view  the  bantling  of  fortune,  or  of  premature 
interest !  Mark  his  peaceful  sabre  glitter  in  the  sun  I  How  fresh,  how  fair 
his  prospecte !  how  mcefuUy  he  wears  the  military  garb  I  how  shining  his 
epaulettes !  how  polished  his  maiden  sabre !  Lames,  guard  your  hearts ! 
there  is  more  of  Cupid  than  of  Mars  in  this  warrior.  Intrepid  in  love,  and 
self-admiring,  new  conquests  of  hearts  are  his  ambition,  for  a  scar  would  be 
fatal  to  such  a  face. 

‘  D - may  care  where  we  go,’  cries  'finperary  Pat ;  or,  if  he  says  not 

so,  a  saucy  eye  and  a  deportment  tell  you  the  fact.  He  knows  his 

value  too,  and  so  does  his  coun^  in  the  hot  hour  of  trial :  but  on  the  march, 
new  faces,  fresh  tick,  and  fresh  quarters,  are  all  he  looks  for.  That  mercu¬ 
rial  constitution,  that  restless  mind,  that  changeful  fancy,  and  that  easy  ac¬ 
commodating  heart,  fit  him  wonderfully  for  the  profession  of  arms.  Pat  is 
a  soldier  of  great  nrotnue  in  every  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  but  probably  no 
one  feels  le depart  ksa  than  he;  and  if  some  unwelcome  and  incautious  trades¬ 
man  put  him  not  in  mind  of  it,  it  passes  ofi'  in  the  gayest  possible  manner. 
’Tis  but  an  airing  to  Pat ;  and  fresh  air  is  very  neceuary  to  his  constitu¬ 
tion. 

«  More  cautious  and  more  divided  in  his  sentiments,  Sandy  obeys  the  call 
of  his  profession.  There  is  a  loftiness  of  bearing  which  informs  yon  that  he 
must  do  honour  to  his  native  place.  There  is  a  looking  up  to  ms  colours, 
which  keeps  him  steady  and  upright  in  his  road  through  life,  albeit  there 
lies  before  him  many  an  adventurous  and  thorny  path ;  but  with  all  this 
high  carriage,  you  can  discover  no  passion  in  the  eye,  but  rather  a  sulyuga- 
tion  of  will,  a  submission  to  circumstance,  a  temperate  sense  of  duty.  He 
discovers  that  uncertainty  is  ever  in  his  van ;  and  a  portion  of  r^et  lingers 
in  his  parting  steps.  He  looks  grave ;  and  his  eye  declines  inquiry.  Silence 
is  seated  on  his  lips  ;  and  gravity,  amidst  this  display  of  the  pomp  and  pride 
of  martial  parade,  is  the  le^ng  feature  of  his  character. 

He  knows  that  he  cannot  deliberate ;  choice  is  not  in  the  soldier’s  dic¬ 
tionary  ;  and  he  makes  the  best  of  it  with  calmness,  although  the  laws  of 
honour  call  him 

*  — — —  to  some  far  distant  shore, 

'  May  be  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more.’ 

That  -Fashionable  views  the  march  with  an  anxious,  yet  a  fearful  eye. 
The  drum  and  trumpet  are  busy  and  indiscreet  heralds  of  the  captain’s 
move.  The  silence  of  the  midnight  march,  by  a  pale  moon-beam,  might 
better  have  suited  the  temper  of  his  mind,  or  the  state  of  his  exchequer. 
Such  a  man  always  remains  too  long  in  a  quarter ;  pleasurable  habits  attach 
him  to  the  spot ;  and  it  is  well  for  him  if  stronger  attachments  impede  not 
his  gay  career,  and  clip  not  the  winm  of  his  vanity. 

“  The  merry  air  has  struck  up ;  me  drum  drowns  care  ;  locomotion  cheats 
busy  inquirers ;  and  I  am  glad  that  the  captain’s  safe. 
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"  Yon  blooming  ^outh  who  bears  the  r^hnental  colours,  smiles  not  in 
sincerity.  He  carries  with  him  the  broken  shaft  of  love ;  nor  will  time  or 
chance,  absence  or  comrades’  mirth,  prove  a  cure.  You  may'see  in  such  i 
face  the  lines  of  aching  care ;  the  march  bears  him  from  the  seat  of  his  af¬ 
fections  ;  but  a  soldier’s  destiny  and  a  soldier’s  fortune  fight  against  him.  A 
younger  son,  without  money,  cannot  propose ;  honour  forbids  him  to  ally 
nis  poverty  to  one  who  is  dear  to  him — to  impose  hardships  on  the  tender 
form  of  youth  and  loveliness.  His  seems  a  hard  fate  ;  but  he  bears  it  hke 
a  man  ;  nor  does  he  move  unperceived.  Reciprocal  regret  follows  him ;  and 
many  an  unheard  sigh  furnishes  an  accompaniment  to  the  martial  notes 
whi^h  precede  the  march,  leading  the  one  to  death,  the  other  to  advance¬ 
ment  and  victory.  Such  is  the  lottery  of  war.  A  bullet  or  a  barony,  death 
or  a  dukedom,  may  he  the  ticket  drawn,  a  short  but  merry  life,  or  a  long 
career  of  unremitted  hardships  terminated  in  premature  a^,  n^lect,  and 
oblivion. 

**  Less  ceremonious,  those  merry  lads  in  worsted  lace  have  borne  off  half 
the  beauties  of  the  town.  Young  wives  just  entering  on  their  hard  career, 
groan  on  the  baggage  waggons ;  whilst  many  a  broken  link  of  plighted  faith, 
many  a  violateu  promise  and  love  engagement,  given  to  the  ruined,  will 
stand  in  record  against  the  last  regiment.  Tears  and  sighs  glide  unperceived 
and  forgotten  togethei ;  slighted  i^vice  and  parents’  warning,  furnish  Uving 
example  of  the  want  of  attention  to  them ;  but  the  time  is  gone  by,  and 
with  it  the  authors  of  those  woes.  Easy-hearted  fair  ones !  trust  not  the 
sash  and  gorget,  the  soldier’s  promise,  or  the  scarlet  coat 

**  And  now,  having  follow^  the  regiment  out  of  town,  and  marked  the 
motions  of  duty,  of  well-deserving,  of  vanity,  of  love,  of  hesitation,  of  grave 
reflection,  and  of  dera  regret,  of  giddy  seeking  after  novelty,  and  of  avoiding 
duns, — ^having  considered  how  many  friendslups  have  dawned  with  the  ac- 

Soaintance  of  these  gay  lads  in  their  last  quarters,  how  many  loves  linger  in 
tie  circles  where  first  warm  smiles  and  sun-bright  eyes  found  a  passage  to 
the  soldier's  heart,  and  proved  the  vulnerable  part  of  his  being  ;  how  many 
paetty  girls  remain  yet  unmarried,  how  many  bills  unpaid, — let  no  one  con¬ 
sider  we  march  as  a  trifling  and  unimportant  circumstance.  Wives  and 
mothers  know  the  contrary.  Parents  and  guardians,  uncles  and  aunts,  mas¬ 
ters  and  mistresses,  can  tell  another  story. 

“  And  so  can  you,  dimple-cheeked  laughing-eyed  bride  of  the  honey¬ 
moon,  ere  you  see  a  few  years,  nay,  perhaps,  one  short  campaign.  The  rose 
may  quit  that  cheek,  the  fire  may  ^  wholly  extinguished  in  that  eye,  death 
perhaps  m^  sever  those  two  faithful  hearts  which  uphold  each  other  in 
mutual  dimculty,  in  danger,  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  brief  career. 
The  faithful  soldier’s  love  is  a  nohle  task.  He  who  has  given  each  comer 
of  his  heart  to  love  and  glory,  who  can  bleed  like  a  hero,  yet  feel  hke  a  man, 
who  can  contemplate  with  courage  the  cannon’s  jaws  of  ^me,  yet  shed  the 
tear  over  his  orpWn  bahe,  or  feel  all  those  heart-rending  interests  and  anxi¬ 
eties  which  mark  the  married  state,  which  occupy  hy  turns  the  husband  and 
the  parent,  he  who  is  true  in  love  and  brave  in  war,  can  never  be  an  object 
of  indifference  to  the  man  of  honour,  or  to  the  patriot.  Such  a  one  will 
bear  with  him  the  hvely  interests  of  his  grateful  country.  The  pious  and 
fervid  orisons  of  beauty  will  be  poured  for  him  in  every  enterprise  of  life.' 
His  will  be  the  march  of  honour.  His  steps  will  be  those  of  hardihood  and 
high  desert.  The  laurel,  the  myrtle,  and  the  rose,  the  flowers  of  love,  and 
the  evergreens  of  conquest  sit  well  on  his  brow.  , 

‘  So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown’d.’ 
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Akt*  IV.— Mountain  Bardi  comuting  of  Jjigendary 
BaiUkd*  and  TdUf.  By  Jam  kb  Hocg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
The  third  edition,  greatly  enlarged  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author's  life,  written  by  himself.  Edinburgh. 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  18S1.  Pp.  386.  ]2mo. 

W  EBB  we  left  to  form  our  estimate  of  the  mental  powers  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  (to  give  him  his  poetical  name,)  solely 
from  the  memoir  of  his  life  affixed  to  this  new  edition  of  the 
«  Mountain  Bard,"  we  should  be  inclined  to  rate  them  very  low, 
and  think  his  intellects,  if  not  really  weak,  at  least  uninfluenced 
by  sound  sense.  That  he  has  acted  unadvisedly  in  publishing  this 
memoir,  we  think  will  be  generally  allowed ;  and  he  himself,  it  is 
hoped,  will,  in  time,  be  of  the  same  opinion.  To  make  public 
what  may  have  been  said  in  ordinary  conversation,  or  occurred  in 
fkmiliar  and  personal  transactions,  however  common  the  practice, 
must  be  condemned.  But  what  are  those  to  think  of  Mr.  Hogg, 
who  are  unacquainted  with  him  in  private  life,  when,  besides 
this,  they  see  him  voluntarily  and  unnecessarily  making  confes¬ 
sions,  and  placing  himself  in  that  ludicrous  point  of  view  in  which 
we  are  persuaded  few  men  would  wish  to  be  found  ?  That  he  has 
done  so  will  not  be  questioned ;  and,  when  too  late,  he  perhaps 
may  regret  such  incon^derate  rashness  and  folly, 

Mr.  Hogg's  reputation  stands  tolerably  high  in  public  esteem, 
and  it  is  painful  to  think  he  should  have  done  any  thing  to  Ics* 
sen  it.  The  public  have  often  enough  been  informed  by  what 
means  lie  succeeded  in  raising  himself  to  so  respectable  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  scale  of  literary  merit,  and  therefore  no  such  exposure 
as  he  has  chosen  to  make  was  called  for ; — besides,  all  that  may 
be  requisite  of  this  sort  comes  with  better  grace  from  a  friend  than 
from  the  individual  himself.  Still  we  must  confess,  that  we  have 


been  greatly  amused  with  this  piece  of  auto-biography ;  and,  in 
place  of  visiting  him  with  that  degree  of  censure  which  some  peo- 
pie  think  he  has  justly  merited,  having  generosity  enough  to  find 
some  excuse  for  him,  as  we  verily  believe  he  is  entirely  free  from 
sordid  or  unworthy  motives,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
extracting  some  of  its  more  curious  passages,  interspersing  them 
with  occasional  remarks  on  the  character  of  his  different  publica¬ 
tions.  ' 

We  need  bo  less  particular  in  the  account  of  the  earlier  period 
of  Mr.  Hogg's  life,  as  that  part  of  the  memoir  is  preserved  in  the 
original  state  in  which  it  was  prefixed  to  this  volume,  when  first 
published  in  the  year  1807.  There  he  gives  a  minute  and  inte¬ 
resting  account  of  his  various  situations  in  life,  and  his  literary 
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progress  up  to  the  time  of  its  appearance.  His  education  con-' 
sisted  in  his  bmng  taught  to  read  the  Shorter  Catechism ;  when 
he  was  “  advanced  so  far  as  to  get  into  the  class  which  reaid  the 
Bible,”  wiib  some  experiments  which  he  made  in  leamii^  to  write. 
**  Thus,”  he  says,  **  roy  education  terminated,”  and  he  adds, 

"  After  this  I  was  never  another  day  at  any  school  whatever.  In  all  1 
had  spent  about  half  a  year  at  it.  It  is  tme  my  former  master  denied  me, 
and  when  I  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  said,  if  he  was  called  to  make 
oath,  he  would  swear  1  never  was  at  his  s<^ool.  However,  I  know  I  was 
at  it  for  two  or  three  months ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be  deprived  of  the 
honour  of  having  attended  the  school  of  my  native  pariah ;  nor  yet  that  old 
John  Beattie  should  lose  the  honour  of  suena  scholar.'' 

In  this  hopeful  state,  he  served,  under  many  successive  mas> 
ters,  in  herding  cows  and  keeping  sheep ;  and  at  this  period  of  bis 
life,  the  only  book  he  had  access  to  was  the  Bible,  when  be  learn¬ 
ed  the  greater  part  of  our  present  metrical  version  of  the  l*salms 
by  heart  He  speaks  of  his  want  of  clothing,  and  at  one  time 
was  possessed  only  of  two  shirts,  which  often  grew  so  tattered, 
that  he  was  oblige  to  quit  wearing  them  altogether ;  for  when 
(he  says)  1  put  them  on,  they  hung  down  in  long  tassels  as  far 
**  as  my  heels.  At  those  times  I  certainly  made  a  very  grotesque 
**  figure;  for,  on  quitting  the  shirt,  I  could  never  induce  my 
trews,  or  lower  vestments,  to  keep  up  to  their  proper  spheres.” 
But  we  must  pass  over  much  information  of  a  similar  kind,  with 
all  that  he  tells  us  regarding  his  first  poetical  compositions,  (he 
began  to  write  verses  in  1793,)  to  come  to  the  passage  wherein 
he  describes  the  singular  occasion,  in  the  year  1801,  of  his  ap¬ 
pearing  first  to  the  world  in  the  character  of  an  author. 

“  Having  attended  the  Edinburgh  market  one  Monday,  with  a  number  of 
sheep  for  sale,  and  being  unable  to  dispose  of  them  all,  I  put  the  remainder 
into  a  park  until  the  market  on  Wednesday.  Not  knowing  how  to  pass  the 
interim,  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  womd  write  a  poem  or  two  fhnn  my 
memory,  and  get  them  printed.  The  thought  had  no  sooner  struck  me,  than 
it  was  put  in  practice :  and  I  was  obliged  to  select,  not  the  best  poems,  but 
those  that  I  remembered  best.  I  wrote  several  others  during  my  short  stay, 
and  gave  them  all  to  a  person  to  print  at  my  expence  ;  and,  having  sold  off 
my  weep  on  Wednesday  mtnniing,  I  returned  to  me  Forest.  1  saw  no  more  of 
my  Poems,  until  I  received  word  that  there  were  one  thousand  copies  of  them 
thrown  off.  I  knew  no  more  about  publishing  than  the  man  of  the  moon ;  and 
the  only  motive  that  influenced  me  was,  the  gratification  of  my  vanity  by  see¬ 
ing  my  works  in  print.  But,  no  sooner  did  the  first  copy  come  to  hand^  than 
my  eyes  were  open  to  the  folly  of  my  comlnct ;  for,  on  comparing  it  with  the 
MS.  which  I  had  at  home,  I  found  many  of  the  stanzas  omitted,  others  mis¬ 
placed,  and  typographical  errors  abounding  in  every  page." 

Some  uf  tlie  pieces  in  this  volume,  Mr.  Hogg  says,  attracted  a 
share  of  attention  ;  but  he  confesses,  that  **  all  of  them  toers  sad 
**  stuffs  although  I  judged  theta  to  be  exceedingly  good.”  No 
wonder,  therefore,  he  should  coqsider  the  publication  of  this  vo¬ 
lume  as  «  one  of  the  most  unadvised  actions”  he  ever  committed, 
VOL.  v.  Ko.  vr.  2  Y 
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We  have  not  seen  it  for  several  years*  but  cannot  say  we  are  dis¬ 
posed,  by  any  recollections  of  it,  to  give  a  more  favourable  verdict 
upon  its  merits.  This  is  but  one  instance,  among  many,  of  poets 
having  occasion  to  repent  their  longing  desires  to  see  **  their 
works  in  print and  how  willingly,  were  it  in  their  power,  they 
would  annihilate  most  of  their  earliest  effusions.  Youth,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  can  never  be  a  proper  apology  for  deluging 
the  world  with  the  mere  promises  of  genius. 

After  this  period  Mr.  Hogg  continued  several  years  writing  oc¬ 
casional  songs  and  verses ;  he  gained  two  prizes  given  by  the 
Highland  Society  for  the  best  essays  on  the  rearing  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  sheep ;  and  made  repeated  journeys  into  the  Highlands, 
of  which  he  favoured  the  public  with  accounts  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  old  Scots  Magazine.  Finding  matters  not  so  pros¬ 
perous  as  he  could  wish  in  his  own  native  vales,  he  had  resolved 
to  emigrate  and  settle  in  Harries,  but  his  scheme  was  accident¬ 
ally  frustrated ;  and  shortly  afterwards  his  prospects  in  life  bright¬ 
ened,  at  the  first  publication  of  the  work  before  us.  The  Moun¬ 
tain  Bard  is  well  known  to  consist  of  a  number  of  tales  and  le- 
^ndary  ballads,  founded  on  traditionary  events  current  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Scotland.  The  idea  was  suggested  on  perusing 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scotish  Border,  and  the  volume  is  unques. 
tionably  the  ^t  of  his  early  publications.  This  new  edition, 
besides  the  addition  of  the  truly  original  memoir,  which  we  are 
now  considering,  has  undergone  several  material  alterations  and  en¬ 
largements.  Some  of  the  minor  miscellaneous  poems,  originally 
added  to  fill  up  the  volume,  have  been  struck  out,  and  their  place 
supplied  with  other  pieces  of  a  character  more  accordant  with  the 
rest.  The  following  curious  passage  gives  us  the  particulars  of 
its  first  publication. 

''  Mr.  Scott  had  encouraged  the  publication  of  the  work  in  some  letters 
that  be  sent  roe,  consequently  I  went  to  Edinburgh  to  see  about  it.  He 
went  with  me  to  Mr.  Constable,  who  received  me  very  kindly,  but  told  me 
frankly,  that  my  poetry  would  not  sell.  I  said  I  tkouf^  it  mu  as 
good  as  any  bodys  I  had  seen.  He  said,  that  might  be,  but  that  nobody’s 
l^try  would  sell ;  it  was  the  worst  stuff  that  came  to  market,  and  that  he 
round ;  but,  as  I  appeared  to  be  a  gay  queer  chiel,  if  I  would  procure  him 
900  subscribers,  he  would  publish  my  work  for  me,  and  give  me  as  ranch  for 
H  as  he  could.  I  did  not  hke  the  subscribers  much ;  but,  having  no  alter¬ 
native,  I  accepted  the  conditions.  Before  the  work  was  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion,  I  had  got  above  500  subscribers ;  and  Mr.  Constable,  who,  by  tl^t 
time,  had  conceived  a  better  opinion  of  the  work,  gave  me  half-guinea  copies 
for  ^  my  subscribers,  and  a  letter  for  a  small  sum  over  and  alwve.  I  have 
forgot  how  much ;  bu^  upon  the  whole,  he'acted  with  great  liberality.  He 

five  me,  likewise,  that  same  year,  £86,  for  that  celebrated  work,  Hogg  on 
HEsr.;  and  I  was  now  richer  thim  I  had  ever  been  before.” 

His  success  only  led  him  into  difficulties,  and  having  engaged 
in  fanning  beyond  his  means,  he  was  soon  fairly  run  a-ground,” 
when,  finding  himself  without  employment,  and' without  money. 
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be  came  to  a  striking  resolution ;  but  this  we  must  give  in  his  own 
words. 

.  In  February  1810,  (says  Mr.  Hogg,)  in  utter  desperation,  I  todc  my 
plaid  about  my  shoulders,  and  marcb^  away  to  Edinburgh,  determined, 
since  no  better  could  be,  to  push  my  fortune  as  a  literary  man.  It  is  true, 

I  had  estimated  my  poetical  talent  l^h  enough,  but  I  had  resolved  to  use  it 
only  as  a  staff,  never  as  a  crutch ;  and  would  have  kept  that  resolve,  had  I 
not  been  driven  to  tbe  reverse.  On  going  to  Edinbui^h,  I  found  that  my 
poetical  talents  were  rated  nearly  as  low  there  as  my  shepherd  qualities  were 
in  Ettrick.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  applied  to  newsmongers,  booksellers,  edi¬ 
tors  of  marazines,  &c.  for  employment.  Any  of  these  were  willing  enough 
to  accept  of  my  lucubrations,  and  give  them  publicity;  but  then  there  was 
no  money  going — ^not  a  farthing ;  and  this  suited  me  very  ill; 

1  arain  applied  to  Mr.  Constable,  to  publish  a  volume  of  sonp  for  me  ; 
for  1  had  nowng  else  by  me  but  the  songs  of  my  youth,  having  given  up  all 
these  exercises  so  long.  He  was  rather  averse  to  the  expedient ;  but  he  had 
a  sort  of  kindness  for  me,  and  did  not  like  to  refuse so,  after  waiting  on 
him  three  or  four  times,  he  condescended  on  publishing  an  edition,  and  nv- 
ibg  me  half  profits.  He  published  1000  copies,  at  five  shillings  each ;  out 
he  never  gave  me  any  thing ;  and  as  I  feared  the  concern  might  not  have 
proved  a  good  one,  I  never  asked  any  remuneration.” 

The  name  of  this  work  was  “  The  Forest  Minstrel,”  of  which, 
he  adds,  about  two-thirds  of  the  songs  were  his  own,  the  rest  be¬ 
ing  furnished  by  correspondents.  Besides  Thomas  Cunningham, 
a  brother  of  the  ingenious  Allan  Cunningham  alluded  to  in  a  for¬ 
mer  number,  we  have  heard,  with  what  truth  we  know  not,  but 
we  think  on  good  authority,  that  his  correspondents  A,  B,  and  C, 

/  were  his  friends,  Laidlaw,  Grieve,  and  John  Ballantyne. 

Mr.  Hogg's  next  literary  speculation  was  indeed  a  rare  one  for 
a  person  in  his  situation,  and  with  his  humble  attainments.  This 
was  a  regular  weekly  paper,  named  “  The  Spy,”  in  imitation  of 
the  Essayists  of  the  last  century,  and  which  he  actually  commen¬ 
ced  and  carried  on  for  twelve  months,  with  little  assistance  from 
others  of  any  kind.  We  cannot  afford  room  to  detail  the  curious 
particulars  he  has  given  regarding  this  periodical  work ;  neither 
can  we  allude  to  his  oratorical  exhibitions,  although  we  confess 
we  should  like,  to  refresh  our  recollections  of  the  characters  of  its 
drama,  to  have  a  peep  at  his  unpublished  musical  fayce,  in  three 
acts,  entitled  “  The  Forum  ;  or,  a  Tragedy  for  cold  weather.” 
We  must  also  decline  any  distinct  notice  of  the  exertions  of  some 
of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was  at  this  time  much  indebted  for 
Unwearied  attention,  and  whose  good  advice  it  had  been  well  for 
him  to  have  taken  with  more  docility.  But  we  cannot  omit  a 
passage  in  which  one  of  his  friends  is  spoken  of  in  a  becoming 
manner,  and  which  does  credit  to  Mr.  Hogg^s  feelings.  He  has 
indeed  made  similar  acknowledgments  in  the  dedication  of  his 
Mador  of  the  Moor ;  and  we  question  if  he  has  ever  written  any 
thing  more  honourable  to  himself  than  that  dedication  to  his 
friend  John  Grieve^ 
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“  All  this  while  there  was  no  man  who  entered  into  my  views,  and  sup¬ 
ported  them,  save  Mr.  John  Grieve,  a  friend,  whose  affection  neither  misfor¬ 
tune  nor  imprudence  could  once  shake.  Evil  speakers  had  no  effect  on  him. 
We  had  been  acquainted  from  our  youth ;  and  he  had  formed  his  jud^ent  of 
me  as  a  man  and  a  poet ;  and  from  that  nothing  could  ever  make  him  abate 
one  item.  Mr.  Grieve's  opinion  of  me  was  by  mr  too  partial,  for  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  this,  that  he  never  conceived  any  effort  in  poetry  above  my  reach,  if  I 
would  set  ray  mind  to  it ;  but  my  carelessness  and  indifference  he  constantly 
remtted  arid  deprecated.  During  the  first  six  months  that  I  resided  in 
Edinburgh,  I  liv^with  him,  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Scott,  who,  on  a  longer 
acquaintance,  became  as  firmly  attached  to  me  as  Mr.  Grieve ;  and,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  as  much  so  as  to  any  other  roan  alive.  We  three  have  had  many  very 
happy  evenings  toother ;  we  inde<^  were  seldom  separate  when  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  meet.  They  suffered  me  to -want  for  nothing,  either  in  money  or 
clothes ;  and  I  did  not  even  need  to  ask  these.  Mr.  Grieve  was  always  the 
first  to  notice  my  wants,  and  prevent  them.  In  short,  they  would  not  suffer 
me  to  be  obliged  to  one  but  themselves  for  the  value  of  a  farthing ;  and 
without  this  sure  support,  I  could  never  have  fought  my  way  in  Edii^urgh. 

1  was  fairly  starved  into  it,  and  if  it  had  not  been  Messrs  Grieve  and  Scott, 
would,  in  a  very  shcnt  time,  have  been  starved  out  of  it  again.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  time  when  the  distinguished  work,  on 
which  his  poetical  fame  may  be  said  to  have  been  raised,  was 
proposed  and  perfected. 

During  the  time  that  the  Forum  was  going  on,  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  and  Lord  Byron  had  made  a  great  noise.  I  had  published  some  pieces 
in  The  Spy  that  Grieve  thought  exceedingly  good ;  and  nothing  would 
serve  him,  but  that  I  should  take  the  field  once  more  as  a  poet,  and  try  my 
fate  with  others.  I  promised ;  and  having  some  ballads  or  metrical  tales  by 
me,  which  I  did  not^e  to  lose,  I  planned  the  Queen’s  Wake,  in  order  that 
I  might  take  these  all  in,  and  had  it  ready  in  a  few  months  after  it  was  first 
proposed.  1  was  very  anxious  to  read  it  to  some  person  of  taste,  but  no  one 
would  either  read  it,  or  listen  to  me  reading  it,  save  Grieve,  who  assured  me 
it  would  do.” 

There  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  say  any  thing  of  the  Queen's 
Wake,  and  its  great  success, — neither  can  we  enter  upon  the  state 
of  his  own  feelings  at  first,  which  he  characteristically  describes, 
when,  as  he  says,  **  he  was  like  a  man  between  death  and  life, 
“  waiting  for  the  sentence  of  the  jury."  For  this  part,  and  the 
different  transactions  he  had  with  his  publishers,  we  must  refer 
to  the  Memoir  itself. 

Next  came  Mador  of  the  Moor.  Mr.  Hogg  notices  the  inci¬ 
dent  which  suggested  this  poem,  originally  meant  as  descriptive 
of  the  River  Tay  ;  and  he  fixed  on  the  Spenserian  stanza,  ex¬ 
claiming  to  himself,  **  That  is  the  finest  verse  in  the  world,  it 
**  roils  ofi^with  such  majesty  and  grandeur.  What  an  effWt  it  will 
**  have  in  the  description  of  mountains,  cataracts,  and  storms!"  He 
then  very  good-naturedly  informs  us,  **  There  is  no  doubt  what- 

ever  that  my  highest  and  most  fortunate  efforts  in  rhyme,  are 
**  contained  in  some  of  the  descriptions  of  nature  in  that  poem, 
^  and  in  the  Ode  to  Superstition  which  follows  it." 
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,The  “  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun'"  followed  ;  and,  having  alluded  to 
some  of  his  transactions  with  **  the  trade,'’  which  in  general  are 
very  entertaining,  we  should  have  liked  to  have  given  the  detail 
which  Mr.  Hogg  has  thought  expedient  to  favour  us  with,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  publication  of  this  poem,— more  particularly  so,  as  that 
part  of  it  concerning  his  interview  with  Mr.  Constable  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  most  graphic  scene  in  the  whole  Memoir.  Its  length  would 
preclude  us  from  giving  the  entire  narrative ;  and  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  profane  expressions  certainly  lessens  the  interest 
which  the  perusal  excites — though  the  passage,  we  doubt  not, 
derives  verisimilitude  from  that  peculiarity.  We,  therefore, 
.though  we  confess  it  with  reluctance,  pass  over  the  whole  trans¬ 
action  in  silence. 

Unfortunately  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  intentions 
which  he  had  formed  to  himself  whilst  writing  this  poem.  In 
“  the  year,  (1814,)  I  conceived  a  plan(these  are  Mr.Hogg’s  words) 

**  for  writing  a  volume  of  Romantic  Poems,  to  be  entitled  Mid- 
“  summer  Night  Dreams^  and  am  sorry,  (so  are  we,)  that  chance 
**  adulation  prevented  me  from  accomplishing  my  design,  for  of 
**  all  other  subjects,  there  were  none  that  suited  the  turn  of  my 
**  thoughts  so  well.”  This  poem  had,  it  seems,  but  little  success. 
We  have  not  looked  at  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun"  since  its  first 
appearance,  nor  have  we  in  Edinburgh  been  able  to  meet  with  a 
copy  to  refresh  our  recollections  of  it,  but  we  do  remember  how 
much  we  were  gratified  with  the  powers  which  it  evinced ;  and 
with  all  its  occasional  extravagance  and  wildness,  Mr.  Hogg 
has  little  need  to  feel  ashamed  of  any  thing  contiuned  in 
the  most  poetical  of  all  his  works.  But,  to  proceed  with  the 
Memoir. 

My  next  literary  adventure  was  the  most  extravagant  of  any.  I  took  it 
into  my  bead,  that  1  would  collect  a  poem  from  every  living  author  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  publish  them  in  a  neat  and  elegant  volume,  by  which  I  calcu¬ 
lated  I  might  make  my  fortune.  1  either  applied  personally,  or  by  letter, 
to  Southey,  Wilson,  Wordsworth,  Lloyde,  Morehead,  Pringle,  Paterson, 
and  several  others;  all  of  whom  sent  me  veiy  ingenious  and  beautiful  poems. 
Wordsworth  afterwards  reclaimed  his;  and  ^though  Lord  Bpon  and  Rogerii 
both  promised,  neither  of  them  ever  performed.  1  believe  mey  intended  it, 
bnt  some  other  concerns  of  deeper  moment  had  put  it  out  of  their  heads. 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  absolutely  refused  to  furnish  me  with  even  one  verse, 
which  I  took  exceedingly  ill,  as  it  frustrated  my  whole  plan.  What  occa¬ 
sioned  it,  I  do  not  know,  as  I  accounted  myself  certain  of  his  support  from 
the  beginning,  and  had  never  asked  any  thing  of  him  all  my  life  that  he  re¬ 
fused.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  represents,  that  1  had  done  as  much  for  him, 
and  would  do  ten  times  more  if  he  required  it  He  remained  firm  in  his 
denial,  which  I  thought  very  hard ;  so  1  left  him  in  high  dudgeon,  sent  him 
a  very  abusive  letter,  and  would  not  spuk  to  him  again  for  many  a  day.  I 
coula  not  even  endure  to  sec  him  at  a  distance,  I  felt  so  d^raded  by  the  re- 
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fusal;  and  1  was,  at  tkat  time,  more  disgusted  with  all  manlciiul  than  1  had 
ever  been  before,  or  have  ever  been  since. 

1  began,  with  a  heavv  heart,  to  look  over  the  pieces  I  had  received,  and 
lost  all  hope  of  my  prcgect  Baccekling.  They  were,  indeed,  all  very  well ; 
but  I  did  not  see  that  ^ey  possessed  snch  merit  as  could  give  celeuty  to 
any  work ;  and  after  coniidering  them  well,  I  fancied  that  1  could  write  a 
Wter  poem  than  any  that  had  ^n  sent  or  would  be  sent  to  me,  and  this 
m  completely  in  the  style  of  each  poet,  that  it  should  not  be  known  but  for 
his  own  production.  •  It  was  this  conceit  that  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of 
The  Poetic  Miaaoa,  w  Livino  Baans  or  Beitain.  I  set  to  wiwk  with 
gnat  glee,  as  the  fancy  had  struck  me,  and,  in  a  few  dara,  1  finished  my 
imitations  of  Wordsworth  and  Lord  Bpon.  Like  a  fool,  I  ad|nhed  the 
latter  poem  most,  and  contrived  to  ^t  a  large  literary  party  toother,  on  pre¬ 
tence,  as  I  said,  of  giving  them  a  Uterary  treat.  1  had  got  Uie  poem  tran¬ 
scribe,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Ballant3me  to  read,  who  did  it  ample  justiee. 
Indeed,  he  re^  it  with  extraordinary  effect  so  much  so,  that  I  was  astonish- 
^  at  the  poem  myself,  and  before  it  was  half  done,  all  pronounced  it  By- 
ron’a  Every  one  was  deceived,  except  Mr.  Ballantyne,  who  was  not  to  be 
imposed  on  in  that  wa^ ;  but  he  kept  the  secret  until  we  got  to  the  Bridge, 
and  then  he  told  me  his  mind." 

We  understood  that  Lord  Byron's  Lara,  and  Roger's  Jac¬ 
queline,  originally  printed  together  in  a  little  volume,  were  ex¬ 
pressly  written  for  this  object ;  but,  that  in  place  of  having  them 
joined  with  productions  which  perchance  had  disgraced  them, 
they  preferred  to  allot  the  profits  to  Mr.  Hogg.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  otherwise,  or  at  least  that  the  money  was  pocketed 
quietly  by  the  authors  themselves.  This  scheme  suggested  the 
Poetic  Mirror,  which  has  been  fully  as  successful  as  it  merited. 
There  are  indeed  a  few  good  imitations  in  it ;  but  others  equally 
poor  and  miserable.  In  the  extract  just  made,  as  Mr.  Hogg 
informs  us  of  a  quarrel  he  had  with  our  great  Ministrel,  we 
cannot  refrain  quoting  another  paragraph,  which  is  honourable 
to  Mr.  Hogg  himself,  and  speaks  much  for  the  forbearance  and 
warm-hearted  kindness  of  his  illustrious  friend.  After  narrating 
some  other  affairs,  he  says. 

This  briop  me  to  an  anecdote  which  I  must  relate,  though  with  little 
credit  to  myse& ;  one  that  1  never  reflect  on  but  with  feelings  of  reanect, 
iniration,  and  gratitude.  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  I  had  quarrelled  with 
Mr  Walter  Scott.  It  is  true,  I  had  all  the  quarrel  on  ray  own  side ;  no 
matter  for  that,  I  was  highly  offended,  exceedingly  angry,  and  shunned  all 
communication  with  him  for  a  twelvemonth. .  He  heanl  diat  I  was  ill,  and 
that  my  trouble  had  assiuned  a  dangerous  aspect.  Every  day,  on  his  return 
from  the  Parliament  House,  he  call^  at  Messrs  Grieve  and  Scott’s  to  inquire 
after  tny  health,  with  much  friendly  solicitude.  And  this,  too,  after  I  had 
renounced  his  friendship,  and  told  him  that  I  held  both  it  and  his  literary 
talents  in  contempt.  O^e  day,  in  particular,  he  took  Mr.  Grieve  aside,  and 
asked  him  if  I  had  proper  attendants  and  an  able  physician ;  Mr.  Grieve  as¬ 
sured  him  that  I  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  had  the  skill  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  gentleman,  in  whom  I  had  the  most  implicit  confidence.  *  I  would 
fain  have  called,’  said  he,  ^  but  I  knew  not  how  I  would  be  received ;  I  r^ 
quest,  however,  that  he  may  have  every  proper  attendance,  and  want  for  no¬ 
thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  his  health.  And,  in  particu- 
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Ur,  I  have  to  r^uest  that  you  will  let  no  pmmiary  consideration  whatever, 
prevent  his  having  the  best  medical  advice  in  Edinburs^,  for  I  shall  see  it 
paid.  Poor  Hogg,  I  would  not  for  all  that  I  am  worth  U  the  world,  that 
any  thing  serious  should  befal  hhn.*  .  ' 

*•  As  Mr.  Grieve  had  been  enjoined,  he  never  mentioned  this  eircnmstanee 
to  me ;  I  accidentally,  however,  came  to  the  knowledjM  of  it  some  months  af¬ 
terward  ;  I  then  questioned  him  as  to  the  truth  of  it,  when  he  told  me  it 
all,  very  much  affected.  I  went  straight  home,  and  wrote  an  apolo^  to  Mr. 
Scott,  which  was  heartily  received,  and  he  invited  me  to  breakfMt  next 
morning,  adding,  that  he  was  longing  much  to  see  me.  The  same  day,  as 
we  were  walking  round  St.  Andrew  Square,  I  endeavoured  to  make  the 
cause  of  our  difibrence  the  subject  of  conversation,  but  he  eluded  it.  1 
tried  it  again  some  days  afterwards,  sitting  in  his  study,  but  he  again  parried 
it  with  equal  dexterity ;  so  that  I  dve  b^  left  to  conjecture  what  could  be 
his  motive  in  refusing  so  pererontorily  the  trifle  that  1  had  asked  of  him.  I 
know  him  too  well  to  have  the  least  suspicion  that  there  could  be  any  selfish 
or  unfriendly  feeling  in  the  determination  that  he  adopted,  and  1  can 
account  for  it  in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing,  that  he  thought  it  mean 
in  me  to  attempt  cither  to  acquire  gain,  or  a  name,  by  the  efforts  of  other 
men  ;  and  that  it  was  much  more  honourable,  to  use  a  proverb  of  his  own, 
*  that  every  herring  should  hang  by  its  own  head.' " 

We  have  made  ao  many  extracts,  that  we  see  the  propriety  of 
coarseness  in  what  remains  to  be  said.  The  Poetic  Mirror 
was  followed  by  two  volumes  of  Dramatic  Tales,  of  which,  as 
we  have  never  read  them*  we  must  say  nothing.  .  **  The  small 
degree  of  interest,  (he  confesses,)  that  th^  Dramas  excited  in 
**  the  world,  (we  regret  to  add,)  hnished  my,  (that  is,  Mr.  Hogg's) 
**  dramatic  and  poetical  career.”  He  now  ventured  on  anothmr 
field,  and  takes  credit  to  himself  in  having  “  had  the  honour  of 
**  being  the  beginner  and  almost  sole  instigator  of  that  celebrated 
work,  Blackwood’s  Magazine  !"  How  this  may  be,  we  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  we  are  not  a  little  suiprised  here  to 
find  Mr.  Hogg  avowing  himself  the  author  or  projector  of  the 
renowned  Chaldee  Manuscript,  which  appeared  in  that  publica¬ 
tion  ;  as  we  think,  all  circumstances  considered,  it  would  have 
been  fully  as  well  for  himself,  and  for  others  concerned  in  it,  to 
have  kept  prudent  silence  respecUng  that  jeu  d'esprit  and  its  ac- 
knowledgea  deevUry." 

To  come  to  Mr.  Hogg  as  a  novelist,  in  which  character  be  has 
not  been  altogether  unsuccessful,  though  we  really  cannot  Ining 
ourselves  to  recommend  him  zeidously  to  labour  in  a  field  which 
at  present  is  so  ably  occupied.  The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  he 
informs  us,  was  retarded  so  long,  that  at  length  the  appearance 
of  the  inimitable  **  Old  MortaUty,"  by  the  prolific  authmr  of 
Wavetiey,  caused  him  to  make  material  changes  in  the  characters 
of  his  tale,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  charges  of  pla^. 
rism,  or  at  least  of  vile  imitation.  The  hero  of  both  tales  hap¬ 
pened  curiously  to  be  the  same ;  and  it  was  vain  to  hope  for 
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much  eclat  aft«r  uich  a  production.  The  redoubted  Balfour  of 
Burley,  therefore,  be  had  to  transmute  into  the  Brownie,  with 
other  alterations;  but  all  was  vain,  even  although  the  other  minor 
tales  were  really  good  of  their  kind,  except  the  last,  the  meaning 
of  which  was  perfectly  unintelligible.  The  Brownie,  with  all 
the  defats  occasioned  by  this  metamorphosing  process,  is  an  in* 
teresting  tale,  and  ought  to  be  read  along  with  its  rival,  as  it 
shews  the  sufferings  which  the  persecuted  Covenanters  had  to 
endure,  when  they  had  fled  to  their  secret  mountain  recesses, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  intolerant  and  impolitic  measures  of  a  ty¬ 
rannic  government.  The  character  of  John  Brown  is,  on  the 
yrbole,  well  drawn,  and  produces  considerable  effect. 

His  Winter  Evening  Tales  seem  to  have  had  better  success, 
as  we  lately  received  a  copy  of  the  second  impression.  It 
has  undergone  some  necessary,  though  slight  alterations,  which, 
although  they  have  not  removed  the  vulgar  character  of  some 
parts,  and  the  extravagancies  of  others,  have  at  least  put  it  in 
our  power  with  less  scruple  to  recommend  to  our  readers  two 
amusing  volumes  at  a  moderate  price.  They  have  one  recom¬ 
mendation  to  some  readers,  that  of  recording  many  curious  ad¬ 
ventures  which  happened  to  the  author  himself,  as  have  been 
surmised,  but  which  he  thinks  it  wise  to  pass,  mb  tilentioy  in 
the  present  memoir.  Some  of  the  stories  are  absurd  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  though  we  cannot  help  laughing  at  their  very  absurdity ; 
others  we  recognise  as  old  acquaintances,  being  gathered  from 
all  quarters,  from  newspapers,  from  old  magazines,  &c. ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  interest  as  well  as  in¬ 
cident  contained  in  them,  and  they  display  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  superstitions  of  our  country 
people. 

'  1^  much  for  his  Tales.  His  Collection  of  the  Jacobite  Relics 
came  under  our  review  too  lately,  and  at  too  great  length,  to  re¬ 
quire  any  farther  notice  at  this  time.  Not  long  since  he  published 
the  first  Number  of  the  Border  Garland,  which,  unless  to  change 
the  solitary  Noi  I.  in  the  list  of  his  works,  or,  that  the  future 
Numbers  should  be  much  superior  in  merit,  we  have  no  desire 
to  see  continued.  Another,  and  the  last  of  his  works  of  which 
we  have  to  speak,  was  not  more  -  successful,  his  Hebrew  Melo¬ 
dies  ;  yet  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  Mr.  Hogg  might  use¬ 
fully  direct  some  of  his  future  leisure  hours  to  such  a  theme. 
Lora  Byron  has  confessedly  failed  in  it,  although  his  Hebrew 
Melodies  possess  much  of  his  usual  energy  of  thought;  and 
those  pf  Moore's  are  beautiful,  but  too  full  of  conceits;  as 
neither  of  these  distingubhed  poets  seems  tp  possess  that  fresh- 
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ness  and  simplicity  of  sentiment,' or  to  have  drunk  from  those 
hallowed  streams,  whence  alone  such  productions  as  are  worthy 
of  the  name  can  be  expected  to  flow. 

On  sitting  down  to  write  the  present  sketch,  we  had  contem¬ 
plated  making  occasional  extracts  from  Mr.  Hogg's  tales  and 
poetical  works,  but  must,  we  And,  deny  ourselves;  we  shall 
therefore  conclude  with  such  reflections  as  this  memoir  of  his  life 
has  suggested.  We  have  gone  over  with  freeness,  jet  with  im¬ 
partiality  and  forbearance,  the  particulars  which  he  has  made 
public,  with  what  degree  of  prudence  we  have  already  expressed. 
He  no  doubt  has  communicated  them  with  all  seeming  candour 
and  integrity ;  for,  although  we  have  heard  some  of  his  aver¬ 
ments  contradicted,  yet,  with  a  little  colouring  for  effect,  and  such 
a  degree  of  embellishment  as  truth  may  receive  when  emanating 
from  a  poetic  imagination,  we  are  ^rsuaded  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  relates.  Had  he  consulted  his  friends  on  this  occasion,  as  we 
presume  he  did  not,  they  unquestionably  would  have  voted  for 
Its  suppression.  After  all,  what  has  this  memoir  to  do  with  a  new 
edition  of  the  Mountain  Bard  ^  Was  it  to  proclaim  himself  the 
author  of  the  Chaldee  Manuscript  ?  Surely  the  world  does  not 
need  to  be  put  in  mind  of  his  other  and  avowed  productions.  It 
could  not  be  to  honour  his  friends,  some  of  whom  are  dragged 
forward  with  very  little  ceremony.  It  was  not  to  raise  his  own 
character,  by  laying  aside  that  natural  reserve  which  best  beflts 
the  possession  of  genius ;  and  we  will  not  lower  Mr.  Hogg  so 
mucn,  as  to  suspect  it  was  merely  to  bring  him  in  a  few  pounds 
from  the  excitement  of  a  deprav^  curiosity.  It  is  characteristic, 
indeed,  and  altogether  told  in  a  naive  and  graphic  manner;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  a  vigorous  mind,  raising  itself  from 
obscurity,  struggling  onwards  under  disadvantages,  and,  relying 
mainly  on  its  own  internal  strength,  at  last  overcoming  them. 
But  have  we  not  been  informed  of  this  over  and  over  again  ? 
He  may,  through  compassion,  escape  from  the  censure  which 
would  have  fallen  unmitigated  on  the  head  of  almost  any  other 
individual,  but  certainly  we  must  condemn  his  imprudence  in 
trying  that  feeling  to  such  an  extent.  What  have  the  pe^le 
to  do  with  his  education — his  personal  quarrels  or  reconciliations 
—his  private  dealings,  and  so  on  ?  'Will  posterity  view  with 
more  indulgence  the  productions  which  he  bequeaths  them  ?  or, 
will  the  doing  so  facilitate  and  render  smoother  bis  own  progress 
through  what  remains  to  him  of  life  ^  Surely  not  And  yet  he 
repeatedly  tells  us  that  this  memoir  is  meant  solely  as  a  foretaste 
of  what  may  be  expected !  We  wonder  Mr.  Hogg  has  not  a 
chapter  in  the  present  memoir,  on  a  new  .xnd  improved  manner 
of  accepting  challenges,  and  hits  original  mode  of  preventing  the 
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effusion  of  blood  occasioned  by  duelling,  with  other  singular  in¬ 
cidents  fresh  in  our  memory.  These,  it  may  be,  are  reserved 
for  his  larger  work.  He  shews  at  least  some  discretion,  when 
speaking  of  this  intended  production,  that  “  there  is  much  that 
**  I  have  written  that  cannot  as  yet  appear;'*  and  he  manifests  no 
less  circumspection,  when  he  adds,  **  for  the  literary  men  of 
Scotland,  my  contemporaries,  may  change  their  characters,  so 
as  to  disgrace  the  estimate  at  which  I  Imve  set  them,  or  my 
social  companions  may  alter  their  habits."  P.  77.  A  pretty 
fellow,  indeed,  to  talk  of  estimating  the  literary  characters  of  his 
contemporaries !  Let  us  only  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  of  himself,  and  those  whom  he  introduces.  As  a  set  off 
to  one  of  his  friends,  whom  he  considers  a  greater  prodigy  than 
any  self-taught  painter  or  poet  in  the  kingdom," — we  have  Mr. . 
Jeffrey  usually  styled,  **  the  Prince  of  Reviewers,"  who,  he  says, 
**  in  the  long  run,"  will  not  be  honoured ;  and  why  not  ?  Why, 
for  not  reviewing  any  other  poem  by  James  Hogg  than  the 
Queen's  Wake !  In  one  place  he  tells  us  he  considers  himself 
**  exquisite  at  descriptions  of  nature,  and  of  mountain  scenery  in 
^  particular in  another  he  very  contentedly  informs  us,  that 
at  one  time  he  held  Walter  Scott's  friendship  and  talents— in 
what? — **  in  contempt!"  Now  we  may  laugh  at  all  this  ab¬ 
surdity  ;  but  it  were  too  much  for  such  a  person  to  sit  down 
and  estimate  the  literary  characters  of  our  countrymen.  , 

We  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  Mr.  Hogg's  talents,  though 
we  cannot  say  much  either  for  his  judgment  or  his  prudence. 
We  think  him  possessed  of  a  fine  imagination,  aud  a  mind  feel¬ 
ingly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  but  we  really  do  not  look 
on  him  with  that  degree  of  astonishment  with  which  he  seems  to 
contemplate  himself;  whilst,  having  no  intention  to  flatter  him, 
we  really  wish  to  see  his  talents  properly  applied.  We  trust,  there¬ 
fore,  he  has  not  forsworn  poetry,  as  he  seems  to  intimate ;  and 
would  also  counsel  him  to  regard  his  own  character  with  more  jea¬ 
lous  regard  than  he  has  hitherto  done.  We  know  from  his  own 
words  that  he  does  not  receive  advice  with  so  much  grace  as  to 
lead  us  to  offer  him  any  unnecessarily.  But  should  he  ever  re¬ 
solve  to  appear  again  to  the  world,  in  his  poetical  character,  we 
cannot  think  of  any  theme  which  he  is  likely  more  succssfully  to 
attempt,  than  those  aeiial  beings 

— — "  who  pluck  the  winges  of  painted  butterflies, 

“  And  fanne  the  moon-beames  from  our  sleeping  eyes,” 
respecting  whom  the  finer  portions  of  his  existing  poetry  are 
composed.  In  one  word,  let  us  counsel  him  to  abandon  con¬ 
fessions  and  disclosures,  and  revert  to  an  old  project,  that  of 
filling  up  a  volume  with  those  delightful  subjects  which  he  con¬ 
templated  for  his  Midsummer's  Night  Dreams. 
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Art.  V^. — Transactions  the  Literary  Societp  of  Bombay ^  with 

Engravings.  Vol.  II.  London,  Longman  &  Co.  1820. 
4to.  Pp.  379. 

In  closing  our  review  of  the  first  volume  of  the  “  Transactioui 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,'*  we  took  occasion  to  com¬ 
mend  the  laudable  endeavours  of  our  countrymen  in  the  East, 
to  cultivate  the  vast  fields  of  knowledge,  both  phyncal  and  mo¬ 
ral,  which  there  solicit  their  attention;  and,  along  with  our  praise, 
we  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  persevere  in  their  inqui- 
lies,  and,  consequently,  that  we  should  be  called  upon,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  notice  a  second  volume  of  their  lucubrations. 
This,  like  its  predecessor,  is  creditable  to  the  talents  and  Indus* 
try  of  its  authors.  Several  of  the  papers  are  devoted  to  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  the  country ;  some  relate  to  physical  phenomena,  and 
some  are  employed  to  describe  particuli^  kingdoms  and  pro¬ 
vinces,  with  the  character  and  conditions  of  their  inhabitants. 
But  the  greatest  number,  as  well  as  the  longest  and  the  most  ela¬ 
borate  of  the  articles,  have  a  special  reference  to  the  religious  sys¬ 
tems  and  sects  which  are  so  numerous,  as  well  as  various,  in  the 
East  The  more  curious  of  this  last  kind,  we  shall  notice  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  volume — premising  one  re¬ 
mark  as  equally  applicable  to  them  ail.  It  is  this — the  more 
nearly  any  religious  creed  is  viewed,  the  more  carefully  the  foun> 
dations  on  which  it  rests  are  investigated,  and  the  more  atten¬ 
tively  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  the  conduct  of  life  is  ob¬ 
serve— the  more  obvious  the  truth  of  what  Dr.  l^ey  deares 
to  be  remembered  will  appear — namely,  that  in  judging  of  sys¬ 
tems  of  faith,  “  the  question  lies  between  the  Christian  religion 
and  none."  In  respect  of  rational  evidence,  improving  effects,  and 
glorious  prospects,  how  complete  is  the  contrast  between  that 
wisdom  which  comes  from  above,"  and  every  thing  else  bearing 
the  name  of  religion,  that  has  ever  been  established  or  recognised 
in  the  world, — and  how  desirable,  therefore,  that  it  should  tri¬ 
umph  alike  over  the  prejudices  and  the  afiections  of  man¬ 
kind  ! 

The  first  article  in  the  volume  is  a  notice,  with  extracts,  of 
the  Miritolmemalik  (Mirror  of  Countries)  of  Sidi  Ali  Capoo- 
dawn ;  by  Mr.  Hammer  of  Vienna.  The  author,  capUun  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet  of  Solimaun,  the  great  Ottoman  emperor,  had 
received  orders  to  carry  fifteen  Turkish  sltips  from  Bassors  to 
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Suez  ;  but  lost  his  course  and  his  ships,  and  returned  fram  Gu< 
zerat  to  Constantinople  by  land.  He  arrived  in  1656,  after  a 
journey  of  four  years,  wrote  an  account  of  all  he  had  seen  and 
suffered,  and  gave  his  book  the  quaint  title  of  the  Mirror  of 
Countries.  The  work  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters,  and 
Mr.  Hammer  has  taken  his  extracts  from  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th. 
We  ^ve  the  following  as  a  specimen : 

One  day’’  (at  the  ca^Htal  of  Guzerat^  “  1  met  at  the  Great  Vizir’s  the 
Portuguese  envoy,  to  whom  the  vizir  said,  *  we  stand  in  need  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  emperor,  and  we  should  be  undone  if  our  ships  should  not  frequent 
his  porta;  he  is  the  em^or  of  the  Islaum,  and  it  is  therefore  very  impro¬ 
per  for  you  to  ask  that  nis  captain  should  be  delivered  to  you.'  Having 
heard  this,  I  grew  angry ;  and,  addressing  the  envoy,  I  said,  *  Damned  fel¬ 
low  !  you  found  me  with  rotten  ships ;  but  if  it  please  G^,  the  AU-Cle- 
ment,  he  will  very  soon  rescue  from  your  hands  not  only  Ormus,  but  also 
Goa. 

To  sea  we  go. 

And  meet  the  foe. 

In  tempest  and  in  darkest  den,  ' 

For  we  arc  Barbarossa’s  men. 

For  the  present,  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  sailing  home,  as  we  can  go 
overland.’  So  I  reduced  the  Infidel  to  silence.  Some  days  after  this,  Sid- 
tann  Ahmed  offered  me  the  castle  of  Baroach,  with  a  large  ia^heer,  which 
I  thanked  him  for,  saying,  that  if  he  would  give  me  the  whole  province  of 
Guzerat,  I  could  not  accept  of  it." 

The  second  article  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  present 
state  of  Abyssinia,  by  Nathaniel  Pearce,  an  English  sailor,  who 
was  left  in  the  country,  at  his  own  desire,  by  Lord  Valentia,  in 
1805,  and  who  still  continues  to  reside  there.  Mr.  Salt  found 
him  little  altered  in  appearance  or  manners,  and  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  wkh  the  languages  and  customs  of  the  Abyssinians,  as 
to  be  of  much  advantage  to  him  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter. 
He  has  subsequently  suffered  much  from  disease  and  oppression. 
In  a  letter  to  Theodose  Forbes,  Esq.  British  Re»dent  at  Mocha, 
he  complmns  of  the  hard  usage  he  had  received  from  the  Has 
in  whose  service  he  was.  That  prince,  on  the  arrival  of  Cofti, 
bishop  or  aboon  from  Cairo,  whom  he  had  brought  to  Abysrinia 
at  great  expense,  ordered  Pearce  to  quit  his  house,  that  it  might 
be  taken  possession  of  by  this  Egyptian  patriarch. 

“  I  leave  you  to  guess,"  he  says,  “  how  it  would  touch  an  Englishman’s 
heart,  after  se'^en  years  endeavouring  to  teach  those  idle  villains  to  be  a 
little  industrious,  by  shewing  them  the  produce  of  my  garden — grapes, 
peaches,  limes,  English  cabbage  of  all  sorts,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes, 
pigeon-houses,  &c.  to  have  all  taken  from  me  without  one  farthing  of 
pa3rment,  by  an  old  miserly  wretch  that  I  have  been  serving  in  all  his  wars 
above  ten  years.  I  bq;  of  him  to  let  me  go  to  Mocha ;  but  he  says  he 
can  never  agree  to  that,  as  I  know  all  the  country,  'and  shall  of  course  be 
able  to  conduct  an  army  through  any  part  of  it.  He  says  that  the  Mus- 
selmen  tell  him,  the  English  got  into  India  by  first  sending  people  to  live 
among  them.” 
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Pearce  still  retains  feelings  of  warm  attachment  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Forbes  sent  him  some  English  newspapers  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  contiun  an  account  of  the  defeats  of  ^naparte,  after 
his  retreat  from  Moscow.  «  I  really  think,'*  says  Pearce,  **  that 
**  the  glorious  news  the  papers  gave  me  in  respect  of  old  Eng- 
**  land  has  done  a  great  deal  tow^s  curing  my  complaint,  which 
**  I  have  had  above  three  years.  I  hope  you  will  always  oblige 
me  with  such  news."  It  appears  from  the  latest  accounts, 
(1818,)  that  Mr.  Pearce  had  l^n  employed  in  the  distribution 
of  psalm  books  in  Ethiopic,  sent  by  the  Bible  Society.  The  peo- 
pie  to  whom  they  were  given  said  they  were  more  exact  than 
their  own  writings,  but  complained  of  the  smallness  of  the  print, 
and  the  want  of  red  ink  at  the  name  of  God.  In  another  letter, 
he  says  that  the  arrival  of  these  had  created  great  jealousy  in 
**  the  mind  of  the  Egyptian  patriarch,  who  tells  the  population 
the  Feringas  are  working  cunningness  among  them."  ' 

After  the  preface,  which  contains  these  and  a  variety  of  other 
particulars,  we  come  to  the  **  Small  but  true  Account  of  the 
Ways  and  Manners  of  the  Abyssinians,'*  which  is  written  with- 
4Hit  any  regard  to  arrangement,  in  a  vigorous,  though  neither  an 
accurate  nor  a  polished  style :  such  indeed  as  we  have  reason  to 
expect  from  a  man  of  a  strong  untutored  mind  detmling  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  own  observations,  and  expressing  his  own  opinions  and 
feelings.  The  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia  are  of  many  tribes,  re¬ 
ligions,  and  colours.  In  some  of  their  customs  they  resemble 
Jews  and  savages :  for  they  keep  holy  the  Saturday  as  well  as 
the  Sunday,  and  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal  before  it  is  dead. 
They  keep  many  fasts ;  that  of  Lent  begins  in  March  and  ends 
in  May ;  and  besides  this  there  is  the  fast  of  Nineveh,  of  the 
apostles,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  all  .Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
throughout  the  year,  with  a  variety  of  others.  The  priests,  it  is 
said,  have  a  great  feast  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  fasts. 

*<  They  then  kill  one  or  two  cows,  according  to  their  number,  close  to  the 
door ;  and,  before  the  animal  is  done  kicking,  and  the  blood  still  running 
from  its  throat,  the  skin  is  nearly  off  on  one  side,  and  the  prime  flesh  is  cut 
off,  and  with  all  baste  held  before  the  elders  or  heads  of  the  church,  who  cut 
about  two  or  three  pounds  each,  and  eat  it  with  such  greediness  that  those 
who  did  not  know  them  would  think  they  were  starved ;  but  they  at  all 
times  prefer  the  raw  meat  to  cooked  victuals.  After  they  have  nni^ed 
their  brindo,  as  they  call  it,  they  take  a  little  of  the  fattest  parts  of  the  cow, 
just  warmed  on  the  Are,  to  settle  their  stomachs,  and  then  one  or  two  large 
horns  full  of  swoir,  or  beer,  which  is  very  strong,  and  made  of  several  sorts 
of  com.  They  then  have  the  table  brought  in  and  covered  with  bread  and 
cooked  victuals,  where  those  that  are  not  satisfied  with  the  r&w  meat,  eat  un¬ 
til  they  are  of  the  cooked.” 

The  second  and  third  class  of  priests  succeed  the  first,  and  eat 
brindo  laid  on  bread,  and  devour  all  the  victuals  niore  like  hounds 
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than  men.  Half  of  the  moveable  property  of  all  who  die  is  given 
to  the  priests  of  the  parish  in  which  they  are  buried,  and  is  call- 
ed  tetartf  or  money  m  forgiveness.  The  heirs  of  the  other  half 
are  obliged  to  ^ve  a  feast  to  the  priests  on  the  7th,  40th,  and 
^)0th  day  after  the  death ;  besides  an  annual  fea8t*for  several 
years :  these  feasts  are  called  the  feasts  of  tasear,  or  of  charity. 

^  They  have  great  crying  and  yowling  for  the  dead  for  many 
«  days,  and  appmnt  a  particular  day  for  a  general  cry,  which 
«  ends  their  crying.”  Then  they  place  the  effigy  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed  in  a  cradle,  and  alhhis  household  servants  run  round  it  **  cry- 
**  ing,  yowling,  and  firing  matchlocks,  and  tearing  the  skin  off 
tl^ir  tempos  and  forehead  until  the  blood  runs  down  their 
neck.”  Carpets  are  spread  before  the  cradle,  and  on  them 
are  placed  the  riches  of  the  deceased  person's  house ;  the  men 
sit  down  on  the  right,  and  the  women  on  the  left,  with  their  tem¬ 
ples  torn  so  as  to  frighten  any  one  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
them.  **The  relations  stand  up  one  by  one  in  their  turns,  with  a  ser- 
«  vant  (HI  each  side  of  them  to  keep  them  from  falling,  as  they  pre- 
tend  to  be  so  weak  with  sorrow” — and  speak  in  praise  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed,  saying,  **  that  when  on  horseback  he  was  like  St.  George,  and 
*<  on  foot  like  the  angel  Michael,  and  a  great  deal  of  other  non- 
“  sense.”  The  ceremony  concludes  with  a  feast  which  turns  the 
sorrow  into  merriment.  A  corpse  is  not  kept  a  moment-  in  the 
house ;  and  none  but  kings  or  great  men  are  put  in  coffins. 

In  Gondar  are  twelve  learned  men  called  lickcounts,  who, 
though  not  priests,  officiate  in  the  office  of  the  Copti  Aboon,  or  the 
Egyptian  bishop.  They  keep  the  time  ;  and  indeed  every  thing 
is  regulated  by  them.  Their  year  begins  on  the  first  of  &ptem- 
ber,  the  day  on  which  St  John  was  beheaded,  and  is  divided  into 
four  quarters  called  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  aiul  John.  All 
the  Abyssinians  have  a  father  confessor ;  and  I  myself  am 
obliged  to  have  one  of  these  holy  fathers,  or  else  it  would  not 
“  be  allowed  that  I  were  a  Christian.”  Few  can  read  except  the 
priests ;  and  most  even  of  them  know  nothing  more  than  the 
JPsalms  of  David,  which  is  their  principal  Ixxik.  In  many  of  the 
churches  are  priestesses ;  but  there  are  some  in  the  country  into 
which  no  females  are  allowed  to  enter.  The  Vir^n  Mary  is  an 
object  of  profound  veneration,  but  little  partiality  is  shewn  to 
her  sex.  On  holidays,  which  Mr.  Pearce  thinks  too  numerous, 
no  work,  however  urgent  the  necessity,  roust  be  done.  Little 
regard  for  truth  is  shewn  by  any  class  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
oaths  are  broken  without  ceremony  or  apparent  remorse.  Both 
Christians  and  Mussulmen  frequently  beornie  converts  to  each 
other's  religion.  Christians  have  an  aversion  to  hares,  geese,  and 
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ducks,  but  Musselmen  eat  these  animals,  and  also  locusts ;  so 
“  if  they  lose  their  crops,  they  live  upon  the  destroyers.” 

The  Abysslnians  think  diseases  are  caused  by  the  devil ;  and 
one  complaint  to  which  women  are  chiefly  liable,  the  author  is 
ratlier  disposed  to  think  may  be  the  work  of  that  being.  His 
own  wife,  after  he  had  lived  with  her  five  years,  was  seized 
with  it ;  and,  from  his  own  account,  which  is  certainly  very 
curious,  he  seems  to  have  sympathized  but  little  with  her  during 
her  illness. 

**  At  the  first  wpeannce  of  this  complaint,  she  was  five  or  rix  days  very 
in,  and  her  speech  so  much  altered,  that  I  could  scarcelv  understand  her. 
Her  fi-iends  and  relations  who  came  to  visit  her  told'  me  that  her  comjdaint 
was  the  /<grrfier,  which,  from  what  I  had  heard,  frightened  me,  and  I  would 
at  the  instant  have  turned  her  away,  only  for  fear  they  might  think  me  a 
hmte  for  turning  away  my  wife  when  affiicted  with  siclmess.  Her  parents, 
however,  persuaded  me  to  bear  it  with  patience  and  say  nothing,  for  if  I 
were  angry  it  would  cause  her  death,  ana  that  th^  would  cure  tier  as  all 
others  were  cured  in  their  country.  After  the  first  five  or  six  days*  sickness 
she  began  to  be  continually  hungry,  and  would  eat  five  or  six  tiroes  in  the 
night,  never  sleep ;  and  in  the  day  time  she  would  go  about  followed  by  sonqe 
of  her  parents  to  all  her  neighbours  borrowing  rings  and  other  ornaments 
for  her  neck,  arms,  and  legs.  I  did  not  like  the  thing  at  all ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  the  curiosity,  I  endeavoured  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  be  pa¬ 
tient.  Her  speech  I  could  scarcely  understand  at  all ;  and  she,  like  all 
others  troubled  with  the  same  compuunt,  called  a  man  sAe  and  a  woman  he. 
One  day  she  called  unto  me  in  the  presence  of  her  friends  after  the  manner 
of  calling  a  woman,  which  vexed  me  so  much  that  I  swore  she  should  not 
stop  in  the  house.  But^the  mom'ent  she  saw  me  in  a  passion  she  fellas  if  in  a 
fit ;  and  I  can  asshre  you  that  I  saw  the  blood  run  from  her  eyes  as  if  they 
had  been  pricked  with  a  lance.  This  quite  made  me  fearful  she  would  die  ; 
and  as  her  friends  had  told  me  previoudy  that  if  1  were  to  be  out  of  temper 
it  would  be  the  cause  of  her  death,  I  thought  perhaps  they  might  bring  me 
in  for  murder.  But  they,  however,  brought  her  to  by  bringing  her  onu- 
mental  dresses,  which  the  great  people  willingly  lend  on  such  occasions ;  and 
indeed  the  greater  sort  of  people  are  mostly  troubled  with  this  complaint. 
Her  countenance  had  been  changed  as  well  as  her  speech,  being  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  quite  frightful.  I  determined  to  keep  myself  at  a  distance,  and  say 
nothiiu  until  the  day  apnmnted  for  her  cure,  or  me  devil  to  be  drove  out  of 
her.  Her  friends  had  nired  as  many  trumpeters  and  drummers,  who  ^o 
about  the  country  for  that  purpose,  as  they  thought  sufficient ;  and  early  m 
the  morning  of  the  day  appointkl,  mey  loaded  her  neck,  arms,  and  legs,  with 
silver  ornaments,  and  dressed  her  with  a  dress  which  ^e  great  men  wear  at 
reviews  after  battle,  which  the  owners  readily  lend  on  such  an  occasion.  Af¬ 
ter  she  was  sufficiently  dressed,  she  was  taken  to  a  plain  appointed  by  her¬ 
self,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  of  low  class  follow.  Her  friends  and  relations  take  a  great  many 
large  jars  of  maize  and  swair  fw  them  to  drink.  I  have  often  seen  people 
go  out  of  the  town  for  the  same  purpose,  but  would  not  for  ^ame  follow  to 
see  them.  However,  for  the  sake  of  curiosity,  I  was  determined  to  see  the 
last  of  this,  and  I  therefore  went  to  the  place  appointed  before  day-light, 
and  waited  until  they  came ;  a  cradle  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  ^t, 
covered  with  a  carpet,  and  a  great  many  jars  of  maize  were  placed  round  it. 
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A«>aoon  ai  the  came  near  she  began  to  dance,  and  the  trumpeters  all  began 
to  play  in  two  parties ;  when  one  party  were  tired  the  other  relieved  thm, 
so  that  the  noise  constantly  might  heard ;  the  drink  being  ccmtinaallY 
served  out  by  her  friends  to  all,  kept  them  riling  and  shouting;  she  stifl 
dandng  and  jumping,  sometimes  four  or  five  feet  the  ground,  and  every 

now  and  then  she  would  take  ofi*  an  ornament  and  throw  it  down.  Some  one 
being  appointed  to  take  care  they  might  not  be  lost,  picked  them  up  and  put 
them  in  a  basket.  She  went  on  jummng  and  dancing  in  this  manner  with¬ 
out  the  least  appearance  of  being  tired  until  nearly  sunset,  when  she  dropped 
the  last  ornament,  and  as  soon  as  the  son  diaappeued  she  started ;  and  1  am 
parfectly  sure  that  for  as  good  as  four  hundr^  y  vds>  when  she  dropped  as 
if  dead,  the  fastest  running  man  in  the  world  could  not  have  come  im  with 
her.  The  fkstest  running  young  man  that  can  be  found  is  employed  by  her 
friends  to  run  after  her  with  a  matchlock  well  loaded  so  as  to  make  a  good 
report ;  riie  moment  she  starts  he  starts  with  her  ;  but  before  she  has  run 
the  distance  where  she  drops  as  if  she  were  dead,  he  is  left  half-way  be¬ 
hind  :  as  soon  as  he  comes  up  to  her  he  fires  right  over  her  body,  and  asks 
her  name,  which  she  then  pronounces ;  although  during  the  time  of  her 
complaint  she  denies  her  Christian  name,  and  detests  all  priests  or  churches. 
Her  fiiends  afterwards  take  her  to  church,  where  she  is  washed  with  holy 
water,  and  is  thus  cured.*’ 

Both  men  and  women  are  subject  to  complaints  as  bad  as 
this.  The  zakerry  is  the  worst ;  but  the  author  says,  **  I  never 
**  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  it,  as  they  are  very  apt  in  their 

mad  hours  to  affront  any  one  who  approaches  them.'”  Fever 
is  not  common,  but  the  itch,  syphilis,  rheumatism,  violent  colds, 
and  sore  eyes,  are  prevalent.  The  small  pox  and  measles  com¬ 
mit  great  havock  among  them.  Inoculation  is  practised ;  and  for 
this  they  seek  the  rankest  matter  they  can  obtain.  The  payment 
for  this  operation  is  a  piece  of  salt. 

Marriage  is  not  celebrated  in  churches.  **  Every  one  has  as 
**  many  wives  as  he  likes,  and  turns  away  and  takes  as  he  likes.** 
They  build  a  dor, — a  large  temporary  edifice,  in  which  the  par¬ 
ties  with  their  friends  eat  and  drink.  The  bride -is  placed  in  a 
cradle  at  the  head  of  the  tables.  The  bridegroom  comes  gal¬ 
loping  to  the  das,  jumps  and  cuts  capers,  boasting  what  **  he  has 


“  done  or  would  do.'”  After  a  variety  of  ceremonies  he  departs 
with  his  bride.  The  marriages  of  the  common  people  are  more 
simple.  Any  man  of  that  class  gives  the  girl  of  his  heart  a 
drube  and  a  firgy ;  the  one  a  large  and  the  other  a  small  piece 
of  cloth  for  robes ;  and  then  the  parents  deliver  up  their  daugh¬ 
ter  as  a  purchased  slave.  Girls  become  mothers  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  and  Mr.  Pearce  gives  a  sad  account  of  the 


want  of  chastity  in  the  women  of  the  country.  Ladies  wear  a 
shirt  of  white  India  cloth,  ornamented  with  silk  twist  of  different 


colours  ,*  over  this  a  robe  with  a  white  silk  border ;  some  of 
them  have  red  Egyptian  leather  shoes,  or  black  ones  of  leather 
made  in  the  country  ;  and  many  of  them  prick  their  legs,  arms, 
and  breasts  with  charcoal.  The  lower  class  have  scarcely  any 
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clothes,  except  a  tanned  goat's  skin  about  their  waist,  and  a 
sheep's  skin  over  their  shoulders.  “  They  work  like  slaves, 
**  grind  corn,  carry  water  in  large  jars  upon  their  loins,  enough 
**  to  load  a  young  ass."  “  A  Christian  woman  never  milks  a 

cow,  as  it  IS  thought  a  great  scandal,  but  their  reason  for  this 
**  is  not  worth  while  mentioning."  The  Abyssinians  use  a  great 
deal  of  sweet  scented  oil,  and  blacken  their  eyebrows  with  a  mi¬ 
neral  called  cole  brought  from  Egypt.  •  They  are  polite  in  their 
manners,  pay  a  great  many  compliments,  and  always  kiss  each 
other  in  the  open  way.  **  No  one  ever  passes  his  equals  or  betters 
**  without  uncovering  his  breast,  and  bowing  with  his  head«  which 
**  they  return  in  the  same  manner."  They  have  monthly  clubs  for 
eating,  drinking,  and  friendly  intercourse.  The  members  sel- 
'dom  exceed  twelve,  who  meet  at  each  other's  houses  once  a 
month ;  but  a  man  may  connect  himself  with  as  many  clubs  as 
he  pleases.  **  They  always  maintain  one  priest  in  these  clubs, 
**  to  keep  them  in  order ;  if  a  man  be  absent  upon  his  own  bu- 
**  siness,  his  wife  attends  in  his  place."  The  women  have  also 
separate  clubs,  which  meet  generally  on  the  holidays  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  No  man  is  permitted  to  wear  a  betor,  a  gold  or 
silver  ornament,  exc^ept  he  has  killed  an  enemy  in  presence  of 
the  king  or  his  commander ;  but  every  other  ornament  is  at  the 
option  of  all  who  can  afford  it. 

**  The  king  or  ras  has  an  elevated  place,  built  up  with  mud  and  stone 
like  a  stage  in  the  front  of  the  euhwar,  or  court  where  the  review  is.  This 
stage  is  covered  with  Persian  carpets,  silk  pillows,  and  other  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  cradle  neatly  covered,  upon  which  the  king  or  ras 
sits,  with  all  his  household  servants  standing  round  him.  The  tim>ps  then 
come  in  galloping  hdter  skelter,  and  making  a  great  noise.  They  after¬ 
wards  come  one  by  one  in  thdr  turns  at  full  gi^p  to  the  foot  of  the  raised 
place  where  the  is  seated,  and  tiun  their  norses  round  and  round, 
shaking  their  heads  and  spears  as  if  they  were  mad ;  boasting  of  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  any  stranger  believe  they  were  mad.  '  I  write 
the  following  only  to  show  in  wnat  nonsensical  manner  the  greatest  noble* 
imn  in  Abyssinia  boast  of  themselves  before  their  king.  I  am  man's  mas¬ 
ter ;  I  am  a  lion ;  I  am  fire ;  on  foot  I  am  a  leopard ;  I  am  thunder  ;  all 
men  fear  me ;  I  am  the  physic  for  fear ;  I  have  killed  Shangarlers;  killed  Gar- 
lers ;  and  a  deal  of  other  nonsense.  All  who  have  killed  an  enemy  throughout 
the  year,  have  his  pudenda  hung  to  their  right  arm,  which,  after  ending 
their  speech,  they  throw  down  at  the  king’s  feet.  This  review  lasts  three 
days ;  after  whi(m  every  one  knows  his  destiny,  whether  he  is  to  remain 
governor  of  his  districts,  or  whether  another  is  to,  take  his  office.  All  pre¬ 
ferment,  breaking,  making,  and  changing  in  the  mvernments  is  done  at 
tWs  time ;  and  although  they  pretend  to  give  pref^ent  to  the  bravest, 
and  to  the  higher  rank  of  persons,  I  know  for  truth  that  most  preferment  is 
given  to  tattlers,  who  are  always  making  mischief  by  sly  conversations  with 
their  masters ;  and  through  false  reports  and  false  witnesses,  many  are  in¬ 
nocently  diandssed  from  their  stations.” 

In  battles  the  infantry  keep  to  the  sides  of  the  mountains ; 
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while  the  horse  are  in  valleys  and  plains ;  but  their  watit  cf  dis¬ 
cipline  and  regulations  is  siich»  that  did  they  not  constantly  use 
their  chief’s  .name  as  a' watch  word,  they  would  often  mistake 
the  party  they  belonged  to..  Business  of  all  kinds  is  in  general 
lelt  to  thef  jVfussulmen  who  inlrabit  the  country.  ;lt  is  CMi>tumary 
for  ladies  to  spin,  and  for  ^eat  houses  to  keep  one  or  two  Mus- 
sulmcn  weavers.  .  Their  cotton  cloths  are  of  6nc  texture,  and 
are  in  general  exchanged  for  salt  or  corn.  The  markets  are 
furnished  with  raw  cotton,  cotton  cloths,  tanned  hides,  cattle  of 
all  kinds,  honey,  wax,  butter,  corn,  fowls,  knives,  spears,  plouglv- 
shares,  baskets,  beads,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles ;  but  they 
are  never  vinted  by  people  of  distinction.  Silversmiths,  copper¬ 
smiths,  and  saddlers .  are  the*  best' 'employed  artists  in  the'epun- 
try.  But  laziness  is,  it  would  seem,  the  besetting  sin  of  every 
class  of  the  Abyssinians.  A  young  roan  is  i  not  happy  till  he  has 
killed  an  enemy  ;  and  it  is  common  for  the  youths  to  seek  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  quarrelling  with  the  Garlers  who  come  to  the  markets, 
or  are  found  in  desert  places  with  their  cattle. 

The  Garler  are  a  brave  people ;  many,  of  them  are  MussuU 
men,  but  more  of  them  have  no  religion  or  place,  of  worship. 
.They  are,  however,  not  entirely  without  some,  notion  of  a. su¬ 
preme  being.,  Their  kings  are  not  hereditary,  and  are  chosen 
for  seven  years  only.  They  eat  little  bread,  and  have,  no  culti¬ 
vation  in  their  country,  but  give  their  cattle  for  corn.  .iTlie  lower 
orders  go  from  place  to  place  with  their  cattle,  and  live  entirely 
on  milk  and  flesh:  .They  drink  .hot  blood,  but  do  not  eat  raw 
flesh.  *.<  They  use  a  deal  of  butter  in  their  hair  and  skin,  whicb 
makes  their  company  disagreeable."  They  take  as  many 
wives  as  they  choose ;  the  women  perform  every  species  of  drud¬ 
gery,  while  the  men  do  nothing  but  c.trry  their  spears  and 
shields.  [The  Argou'are  a  very  bad  tempers  people,  ^  living  in 
the  very  middle  the  Christians.  The  Lastar,  though  Chris¬ 
tians,  are  quarrelsome  and  covetous.  They  had  formerly  great 
veneration  for  springs  and'fountains  of  water,  “  which,  I  hear, 
**  they  worshipped."  When  they  drink  at  a' spring,  they  after¬ 
wards  make,  it  muddy  to  prevent  others  from ,  drinking  ^  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Pearce  one  day,  when  extremely  thirsty,  was 
played  this  trick,  “  which  brought  on  a  very  serious  quarrel." 
He  was  pacified  by,  “  a  respectable  Aramer,"  who  told  him  the 
king  would  have  ^n  served  in  the  same  fashion.  **  Being  as- 
sured  it  was  tlieir  custom,  I  gave  way  to  the  ways  of  the 
“  country',  and  made  it  up  with  the  Argmt  soldier."  The  Tel- 
tal  are  Mussulmen,  and  live  upon  their  cattle  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  Garler.  All  the  salt  that  passes  as  small  money 
in  Abyssinia  comes  from  ihcb  country. 
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llie  next  piper  is  “  An  Essay  on  Persian  Literature:  by 
Captain  Kennedy.”  Alter  a  statement  of  the  circuni- 

Ktances  of  despotism ‘and  bigotry,  which  degrade  the  mind  of 
man  in  Persia,  this  gentleman -tells  us,  that  the  prose  works  of 
the  country' may  be  divided  into  historic,  theological,  includ« 
ing  jurisprudence,  philosophical,  and  didactic.”  During  the  pc- 
ruxi  which  intervened  between  A.  D.  941  and' 1510,  the  whole  of 
Persia  was  never  united  under  the  go\'eniment  of  one  sovereign ; 
so  that  its  annals  only  record  a  rapid  succession  of  dlfiferent 
aiid  contemporary  dynasties,  -a  series  of  intestine  wars,  a  conti¬ 
nual  devastation  of  the  'country,  and  all  the, calamities  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  have  almost  uninterruptedly  afflicted  this  once 
powerful  kingdom.”  Historians  in  the  Persian  language  are 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  relate  the*  transactions  of  their 
own  times ;  and  as  each  succeeding  historian  adhered  with  scru¬ 
pulous  exactness  to  the  materials  collected  by  his  predecessors, 
the  record  of  events  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Muhammad  may 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  authentic ;  but  their  account  df  foreign 
affairs  is  in  general  incorrect,  and  the  truth  of  all  circumstances 
recorded  by  them  previously  to  the  career  of  the  prophet  extreme¬ 
ly  doubtful.  The  work  of  Abu’!  Jaffur  Muhammad,  who  flou¬ 
rished  in  the  ninth  century,  is  the  first  history,  and  indeed  the 
earliest  book  now  extant  iii  the  present  language  of  Persia.  His 
successors  were  numerous,  but  the  time  when  their  works  were 
published  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Since  A.  D.  1527,  seve¬ 
ral  works  in  this  department  of  literature  have  obtained  distinc¬ 
tion,  one  of  which,  the  Tnrikh  Nadiriy  has  been  ably  translated 
by  Sir  W.  Jones.  The  Persian  historians  generally  follow  the 
same  arrangement :  the  contents,  therefore,  of  the  Rouzet  ita 
Scffa'^  one  of  the  most  esteemed  works  of  this  description,  are 
given  as  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  subj^ts  which  they 
discuss. 

<•  This  history  comm^ces  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  was  intendr 
ed  to  have  been  brought  down  to  A.  D.  1505.  It  is  divided  into  a  preface, 
seven  parts,  and  a  conclusion.  The  preface  describes  the  advantages  to  he 
derived  from  the  study  of  history,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  most  esteemed  his¬ 
torians  ;  the  names  of  sixteen  of  whom  in  Arabic,  and  eighteen  in  Persian, 
are  mentioned. — The  1st  part  contains  An  Account  of  Uie  Creation,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Kings  of  Persia. — The  The  Histoiy  of  Muhammad 

and  his  four  first  Successors.— The  3d,  The  History  of  the  T welve  Imans 
and  the  Khalifs. — The  Mh,  The  History  of  the  various  Dynasties  which' 
were  contemporary  with  the  Abbassich. — The  5th,  The  History  of  Jengis 
Khan  and  hu  successors- — The  6th,  'Fhe  History  of  Teimur  and  his  Suc¬ 
cessors.— The  7th,  The  History  of  Sultan  Hoscin,  who  began  his  reign 
A-  D.  1468,  and  died  A.  D.  1515. — The  conclusion  contains  a  description 
of  what  is  mort  remarkable  in  the  world.” 

This  statement  is  followed  up  by  a  variety  of  extracts,  after 
w  l)ich  wc  are  told,  that  the  only  biographical  works  in  the  Per- 
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siw  language  are  an  elegantly  written  life  of  Teimur,  and  two 
on  the  lives  of  the  poets. 

For  the  theology  and  jurisprudence  of  the  country  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Sale's  Koran,  and  the  Bibliotheque  Orientate ;  and 
then  the  author  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  the  Persian  philosophy 
is  borrowed  chiefly  from  that  of  Greece,  the  Persians  having 
adopted  the  ethics,  metaphysics,  natural  history,  and  dialectics  of 
Aristotle.  The  most  esteemed  philosophical  work  in  the  Persian 
is  the  Morals  of  Nasir,  of  which,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  we . 
have  already  given  some  account  *.  Didactic  or  moral  writers 
**  breathe,  in  general,  the  noblest  and  purest  senUments ;  and 
their  application  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  most  pleasing 
and  apposite  tales."  The  principal  prose  writers  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  Sadi,  Eashifi,  and  Juini ;  besides  whom  there  are  others 
of  celebrity,'  as  well  as  a  host  of  poets.  The  Persians  divide 
their  poetry  into  three  kinds,  the  Ghazel,  the  Easideh,  and  the 
Masnavi.  The  first  is  peculiar  to  the  Persians,  and  consists  of 
not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  twelve  couplets ;  and,  like  our 
sonnet,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  affairs  of  love.  The  Easideh 
must  contain  upwards  of  twelve  couplets,  but  not  more  th^n  a 
hundred  and  twenty  ;  its  principal  and  almost  sole  topic  is  pane¬ 
gyric,  though  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  satire  and  elegy.  In 
the  composition  of  the  Masnavi  the  poet  is  at  liberty  to  exert  all 
the  powers  of  his  genius,  unrestrained  by  any  fantastic  rules  of 
versification  ;  and  the  subject  of  the  poem  may  be  war,  love, 
morality,  religion,  or  mysticism. 

"  As  an  example  of  the  manner  of  tlicse  masnavies,  tlie  following  extract 
from  an  unknown  author  is  subjoined,  as  the  subject  may  perhaps  appear 
curious.  ^ 

ON  MAaniAoz. 

O  slave  to  woman  !  if  to  love  thy  heart  be  still  inclined,  take  unto  thy¬ 
self  a  wife,  and  remain  no  longer  single.  But  when  thou  marriest,  choose 
one  who  is  of  virtuous  parents,  and  endowed  with  modesty,  nor  seek  for 
wealth  or  beauty ;  for  rare  it  is  to  find  a  single  one  in  whom  combine  for¬ 
tune,  beauty,  and  modesty.  A  chastened  modestv  is  better  than  riches ; 
these  are  earthly,  but  that  is  heavenly.  Beauty  and  wealth  are  transient ; 
the  slightest  grief  impairs  the  one,  and  accidents  disperse  the  other :  but 
modesty  is  permanent  and  subject  to  no  reverse.  MTien  thou  art  married, 
seek  to  please  thy  wife,  but  listen  not  to  all  she  says.  From  man's  right 
side  a  nb  was  taken  to  form  the  woman  ;  and  never  was  there  seen  a  rib 
entirely  straight ;  and  would’st  thou  straighten  it  ?  It  breaks,  but  bends  not. 
Since,  then,  'tis  plain  that  crooked  is  woman’s  temper,  forgive  her  faults, 
and  blame  her  not.  Nor  let  them  anger  thee,  nor  coercion  use,  as  all  is 
vain  to  straighten  what  is  curved.  But  trust  not  to  thy  wife  thy  secrets  or 
thy  wealth  ;  acquaint  her  with  them,  and  thou  wilt  know  no  peace.  Who 
conceals  not  bis  secrets  from  his  wife,  soon  finds  them  known  to  every  one. 
Tell  her  thy  fortune;  and  as  it  must  either  be  that  thou  art  rich  or  poor,  it 
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,  V  11  happen  then,  my  friend — if  rich,  thy  wife  will  blame  continually  thy 
avarice ;  if  poor,  she  will  complain  of  hardship,  and  accose  thy  meanness. 
But  difficult  it  is  to  choose  a  wife ;  and  marriage  always  is  attended  with 
cares  and  troubles.” 

The  next  article  (No.  4.)  is  a  description  of  a  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  or  Sumbaya,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Stew¬ 
art.  This  eruption  took  place  in  the  month  of  April,  1815,  from 
the  mountain  Tanbora,  in  8°  20'  south  latitude,  and  118°  east 
« longitude,  and  must  have  been  very  tremendous.  The  base  of 
the  mountain  is  of  great  extent,  and  its  summit  rises  to  the 
height  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
•sea.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1814,  a  vast  and  dense  co¬ 
lumn  of  smoke  was  emitted  from  the  mountain.  This  in  April 
1815  was  mingled  with  dust,  and  accompanied  with  loud  and 
frequent  noises,  sometimes  like  the  report  of  the  largest  cannon, 
and  at  other  times  of  a  rumbling  kind,  resembling  thunder.  The 
showers  of  dust  increased  so  much  as  to  produce  total  darkness 
at  Beema,  a  town  60  miles  from  the  volcano.  An  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  pumice  stone  was  disgorged  from  the  crater :  great  fields 
of  it,  with  scorched  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  weie  afterwards 
found  floating  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  much  of  these  were 
thrown  upon  the  shores  of  Bally  Java,  Madura,  Celebis,  and 
other  islands.  The  vegetation  of  the  island  was  entirely  ruined ; 
multitudes  of  men  and  horses  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  sea  made 
a  permanent  encroachment  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  buried  the  town  of  Tanbora  three  fathoms  under  its  waves. 
The  haze  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Some  of  these  islands  were  at  that  time  visited  with  cartliquakes. 
The  ground  of  a  garden  in  the  island  of  Amboyna  was  observe! 
to  open,  to  throw  out  a  gash  of  water,  and  then  to  close.  In 
some  places  the  dust,  which  had  fallen  in  showers,  lay  on  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  and  a  half.  The  bay  of 
Beema,  formerly  of  soft  mud,  was  found  after  the  eruption  coat¬ 
ed  with  stiff  clay,  derived,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  showers  of 
dust. 

We  have  now  “  Remarks  on  the  chronology  of  Persian  His¬ 
tory,  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander." — An 
essay  “  On  the  ruins  of  Boro  Budor  in  Java.” — “  Account  of  the 
progress  made  -in  deciphering  cuneiform  inscriptions.” — “  Some 
account  of  the  caves  near  Baug,  called  the  Panch  Pandoo,”  which 
being  tittle  susceptible  of  abridgment,  and  not  generally  interest¬ 
ing,  we  must  pass  over  in  silence.  We  think  it  right,  however, 
to  transcribe  the  titles  of  these  antiquarian  papers,  that  such  of 
our  readers  as  take  pleasure  in  the  subjects,  may  have  recourse 
to  the  volume  which  contains  them.  The  first  of  these,  which 
is  written  by  Capt.  Kennedy,  already  named,  and  which  certainly 
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tiisplavB  great  learning  and  ability^  fairly  demands  the  terit>us 
consideradon  of  both  classical  and  biblical  scholars.  i 

.ii  -i  ^  ,  i*  .  .. 

The  next  paper  which  we  shall  analyze  is  entitled,  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  province  of  Cutch,  and  of  the  countries  lying  be¬ 
tween  Guzerat  and  the  river  Indus ;  by  Captain  James  Mac- 
murdo.'*  This  province  is  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in 
length,  and  nearly  sixty-five  in  breadth;  is  situate  between  the 
2Sd  and  24th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  the  68ih  and  70th 
of  east  longitude;  and  is  nearly  insulated,  having  the  sea  on  the 
south,  the  gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  salt  desert  called  Run  on  the  east, 
a  branch  of  the  Indus  on  the  west,  and  a  sandy  desert  on  the  north. 
The  centre  of  the  province  from  east  to  west  is  traversed  by  a 
range  of  mountains  of  moderate  height,  which  bend  so  as  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  wir.dings  of  the  coast  This  range  is  called 
Lukhi  Jubberl,  is  from  one  to  eight  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  a 
confused  and  chaotic  appearance.  To  the  north  of  these  n>oun- 
tains  another  range  runs  parallel  with  them,  though  in  some 
places,  especially  towards  the  west,  they  are  intermixed,  forming 
a  hilly  country  intersected  by  a  variety  of  valleys.  The  arable 
land  of  the  province  lies  in  the  plain  between  tKe  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  in  that  which  intervenes  between  the  central  range 
and  the  sea.  Close  to  the  sea  beach  is  a  high  bank  of  sand, 
which  extends  from  the  Indus  to  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Cutch,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Chigo,  which  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  signifies  a  Iron  ore  is  found  throughout 

the  province,  and  the  metal  is  worked  in  many  places.  A  species 
of  wood  coal  is  found  in  the  banks  of  a  river  near  Bhooj,  and  can 
be  traced  at  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  in  wells  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles.  It  burns  well,  and  is  a  singular  in¬ 
stance  of  wood  coal  having  been  found  within  the  tropics.  Pe¬ 
trifactions  of  wood  are  found  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
some  places  of  it  they  abound.  Bituminous  earth  is  also  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  alum  is  obtained  from  some  of  the  springs.  The  soil 
is  in  general  a  light  clay  covered  with  a  course  sarid,  from  one 
to  six  inches  deep ;  the  country  is  nearly  destitute  of  wood.  The 
grains  common  in  India  are  cultivated,  but  the  province  does  not 
produce  one  half  sufficient  for  Us  consumption,  though  Indian  ve¬ 
getables  are  abundant,  and  those  of  Europe  have  been  found  to 
thrive  in  the  soil.  The  breed  of  horses  is  much  esteemed,  cows 
and  buffaloes  are  abundant,  camels  are  bred  both  for  sale  and 
for  use.  Wild  animals,  such  as  the  tiger,  the  wolf,  the  hyena, 
the  jackal,  and  the  fox,  are  found  in  different  places.  The  wild 
ass  inhabits  the  salt  wastes ;  he  is  thirteen  hands  high,  is  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  except  the  belly,  which  is  nearly  white.  His 
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voice  is  a  bray,  but  so  fine  as  to  resemble  the  belling  of  a  fright*  i 
ed  deer,  ,  u  :  '  '  ^  '  •  ••' 

Bhooj,  the  capital,  is  celebrated  for  ingenious  artists  in  gold 
and  silver ;  Mandavee  is  the  principal  sea-port,  and  the  most  po¬ 
pulous  town  in  Cutdi ;  Ltikput,  on  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  is 
also  a  considerable^  town  ;  and  besides  these,,  there. are  many, 
towns,  containing  from  five  ,to  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The 

Eruvinc^  is  supposed  to  have,  boon  peopled  by  wandering  shCp- 
erds,  who  possessed  U  in  common  for  the  use'.of  their  flocks. 
Agriculture  was  then  unknown,  or  at  least  little  practised.  **  The 
“  government  of  Cutch  is  that  of  a  pure  aristocracy,  in  which 
“  the  power  is  vested  in  a  variety  of  chiefs,  on  their  respective 
**  territories,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  feudal  baronies. 

“  These  chiefs  have  a  head,  who  is  entitled  roo,  to  whom  they 
“  owe  the  duly  of  military  service,  with  their  relations  and  fol- 
lowm  when  called  upon.  .  In  like  manner,  the  principal  chiefs 
are  the  heads,  or  teelatSy  as  they  are  called,  of  their  own  fami- 
**  lies,  who  are  scattered  as  graeku  of  entire  villages  or  portions 
**  of  villages.'*'  ' 

The  people  of  Cutch  are  divided  into  a  variety  of  classes,  and 
both  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  religions  are  professed.  The 
Kajapoot  Grasias  are  divided  into  Jharejas  and  Wagelas;  the 
former  is  again  subdivided  into  several  branches. 

The  Cut^  Jhareja  is  half  a  MusBiiliaan ;  he  believes  in  the  Koran, 
worships  Mshomedan  saints,  does  not  eat  forbidden  food,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  repeats  the  prayers  prescribed  by  this  faith.  They  all  eat  food 
cooked  by  Mahomedans,  smoke  the  same  noka,  and  drink  of  the  same  wa¬ 
ter.  They  wear  a  cap  and  trowsers,  and  commonly  swear  by  Allah.  To 
this,  however,  there  (are)  a  few  family  exceptions ;  for  of  late,  the  religion 
of  Vishnoo  has  become  so  prevalent  m  Cutch,  that  some  of  the  Jharejas 
even  have  adopted  it,  with  ^  its  peculiarities.  With  regard  tu  the  others, 
they  are  Hindoos,  inasmuch  as  they  preserve  a  lock  of  hair  on  their  heads, 
do  not  undergo  circumcision,  nominally  adwe  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
an  image,  and  will  not  cat  the  flesh  of  oxen  or  other  proscribed  ani- 
mals.” 

The  Jharejas  are  ignorant  and  indolent,  without  spirit,  sense 
of  honour,  or  jealousy  of  feudal  rights  and  privileges.  They 
drink  spirituous  liquors,  and  use  opium  to  excess.  The  women 
of  the  llajpoots  are  distinguished  from  those  of  any  other  cast 
of  Hindoos.  They  are  high-spirited,  bold,  and  enterprising. 
They  arc  atixious  about  personal  appearance,  have  their  cosmet¬ 
ics  and  washes,  and  understand  the  methods  to  set  ofl*  their 
beauty  to  the  Ixjst  advantage.  We  are 'sorry  to  say  that  we 
not  ])ermitted  to  praise  them  for  their  chastity ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  unlawful  amours  are  said  to  be  of  a  very  degrading  descrip¬ 
tion.  Female  infanticide  is  an  universal  practice  among  itie 
Jharejas.'*'  When  a  girl  is  born,  its  fate  is  seldom  referred  to 
the  father ;  he  is  in  general  merely  told  that  his  child  is  an  in- 
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Habitant  of  heaven.  If  the  babe  find  an  advocate  in  its  mother,  • 
the  father  generally  refuses  to  enter  the  house,  or  to  partake  of  » 
food  till  it'  is  dispo^  of.-  By  the  author's  calculation,  there  is 
in  this  small  tract*  of  country  an  annual  destruction  of  1000 
human  beings,  ansing  from  this  unnatural  custom,  the  origin  of 
which  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  trace.  **  Rajpoot  women 
seldom  or  never  suckle  their  own  children,  for  fear  of  destroying 
the  beauty  of  their  persons.”  The  subsequent  part  of  this  pa¬ 
per  contmns  other  sickening  detmls  of  atrocities  so  constantly 
committed  by  the  different  tribes  of  this  part  of  India,  as  to 
give  a  shocking  view  of  their  moral  condition. 

I  he  paper  No.  1 1,  is  by  Captain  Vans  Kennedy,  and  relates 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  reli^on  into  India  by  the  emperor  * 
Akbar.  This  attempt  at  innovation  is  not  recorded  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  historians,  but  by  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  “  The  ‘ 
Dabistan,”  and  by  Luchmi  N^rayan,  in  a  biographical  account 
of  the  poets  of  Hindostan.  The  emperor  Akbar  had  indulged 
himself  in  a  freedom  of  inquiry  inconsistent  with  the  tenets  of  • 
strict  Islamism  ;  and  seems  to  have  waited  for  an  opportunity  for 
giving  publicity  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  adopted.  “  Such  ' 
“  an  occasion  first  oflPered  in  A.D.  1 575,  when  a  difference  of 
**  opinion  arose  among  the  principal  doctors  respecting  marriages, . 
**  and  the  number  of  wives  which  a  Moslem  might  legally  marry.” 
The  emperor  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  a  law  in  which  so 
much  uncertainty  prevailed  ;  and  from  that  period  openly  enter¬ 
ed  into  familiar  conferences  with  persons  of  all  sects  and  religions. 
The  disputations  have  been  preserved  in  the  Dabistan,  and  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  Ca^  .ain  Vans  Kennedy ;  they 
are  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  The  first  dialogue  is  carried  on 
between  a  Sunni,  a  Shia,  and  a  Jew  ;  and  relates  chiefly  to  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  Sunni  and  the  Shia  sects  of  Is¬ 
lamism,  or  the  followers  of  Omar  and  Ali.  The  second  dialogue  * 
is  beween  a  Mussulman  and  a  Christian  ;  and  as  it  is  both  short 
and  curious,  we  shall  give  it  at  full  length.  ' 

"  Christian. — Do  you  believe  in  Jesus  ?  ' 

**  Mussulman. — Yes;  I  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  prophet  of  Clod  from  • 
God ;  and  he  has  foretold  the  coming  of  my  prophet. 

''  Christian. — That  prophet,  the  hmsiah,  has  said,  **  Many  persons  shall 
appear  after  me,  who  will  pretend  to  be  prophets ;  yet  believe  not  in  them,  nor 
follow  after  them,  for  they  are  liars ;  but  remain  stedfast  in  roy  faidi  un¬ 
til  I  come  again.*  Nor  in  the  evangelists  is  there  any  mentioii  of  your 
prophet. 

Mussulman. — It  was  mentioned  both  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Evangelists, 
but  your  principal  men  have  erased  it. 

"  Christian.' — In  this  your  incorrectness  is  evident ;  for  if  you  did  not  re-  ’ 
ject  the  evangelists,  you  would  preserve  them  amongst  you  in  the  same  • 
manner  as  we  the  followers  of  Jesus  preserve  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the. 


It 
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book  of  Motes ;  but  you  have  kept  neither  the  Pentateuch  nor  tlie  Evange* 
lists ;  nor  can  their  m  a  doubt  but  that  we  would  have  believed  in  your 
prophet,  had  he  been  mentioned  by  Jesus,  as  it  is  our  only  wish  to  obey  all 
his  precepts.  But  now  how  can  we  ascertain  that  your  prophet  has  spoken 
the  truth  ?  ’ 

Mustulman. — By  his  miracles,  one  of  which  is  his  dividing  the  moon. 

**  Christian. — If  the  dividing  of  the  moon  had  really  taken  place,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  must  have  seen  it ;  and  the  narrators  of  wonders  of 
every  country,  and  the  historians  of  every  nation  would  have  written  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  with  the  pens  of  truth  ;  but  now  no  one  but  a  Mussulman  has 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  this  event. 

"  The  Hindoos,  Turks,  and  Paraees,  who  were  present,  were  then  asked 
if  they  had  ever  heard  of  the  circumstance,  and  they  all  replied  that  they 
never  had;  which  answer  reduced  the  Mussulman  to  silence." 

The  next  dialogue  is  by  a  Jew  and  a  Christian  ;  and  the  last  is 
between  a  philosopher,  a  Brahmin,  a  Mussulman,  a  Parsee,  a 
Jew,  and  a  Christian.  The  philosopher  having  put  all  his  anta¬ 
gonists  to  silence,  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  very  triumphant 
tone  in  favour  of  Akbar,  “  tlie  accomplished  apostle  and  perfect 
messenger  of  good."  After  noticing  tne  variety  of  religious  sys¬ 
tems,  and  multitude  of  sects  into  which  each  is  divided,  he  thus 
concludes — 

“  Hence  thee,  to  wise  men  it  rtust  be  evident,  that  salvation  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  following  the  path  of  truth  pointed  out  by  the  illustrious 
Akbar :  in  following  which  it  is  requisite  to  refrain  from  lust  and  voluptu¬ 
ousness,  the  slaying  of  what  possesses  life,  the  acquisition  of  other  men’s 
property,  adultery,  lying,  calumny,  violence,  iniustice,  and  contemptuous 
reproacnes.  The  means  of  attaining  future  bliss  are  comprised  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  virtues :  liberality,  forgiveness  and  forbearance,  chastity,  devotion, 
temperance,  fortitude,  gentleness,  jrolitenesa,  acting  so  as  to  please  God  and 
not  man,  and  resignation  to  the  wUl  of  God.  And  the  most  exalted  of  men 
are  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  smallest  portion  of  food,  and  turn  aside 
from  this  transitory  world,  entirely  abstaining  from  the  pleasures  of  eating 
and  drinking,  from  costly  apparel,  and  from  marriage.” 

As  Akbar  wished  to  introduce  deism,  abolition,  and  hot  insti¬ 
tution,  was  the  perfection  of  his  plan.  He  accordingly  abrogat¬ 
ed  prayers,  fasts,  ablutions,  alms,  and  pilgrimages,  as  performed 
by  the  Mahometans,  and  indeed  all  the  ritual  of  the  Moslem  law. 
He  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  Shias,  who,  ignorant  of  his  de¬ 
signs,  rejoiced  in  having  an  opportunity  of  humbling  their  adver¬ 
saries  the  Sunnis.  The  positive  institutions  of  Akbar  were  not 
numerous ;  but  one  of  them,  an  injunction  to  shave  their  beards, 
was  very  obnoxious  to  the  Mahometans.  In  other  respects  he 
did  not  interfere  either  with  the  customs  or  the  opinions  of  his 
subjects.  The  fullest  toleration  was  extended  to  all  religious  sys¬ 
tems,  and  to  each  particular  sect.  The  new  religion  was  to  be 
propagated  by  persuasion  alone  ;  but  no  separate  order  of  priests 
or  preachers  was  ever  appointed.  It  was,  however,  the  religion 
of  the  Court ;  and  the  profession  of  it  being  the  road  to  preter- 
ment,  many  sacrificed  their  faith  to  their  ambition.  The  converts 
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took  an  oath  of  this  tenor ;  **  I,  Ruch  a  one,  son  of  such  a  ono, 
“  voluntarily  and  of  own  accord,  with  my  whole  soul  renounce 
“  the  Muhammaidan  faith,  as  I  received  and  learned  it  from  my 
“  fathers,  and  enter  into  the  Ilahi  religion  of  the  Emperor  Akb^, 
**  and  I  at  the  same  time  agree  and  consent  to  its  four  conditions, 
“  namely  the  sacrifice  of  property,  life,  reputation  and  religion.” 
The  Dabist^n  explains  this  engagement  as  containing  a  solemn 
contract  on  the  paVt  of  the  convert,  in  caw  of  necessity,  to  ^sacri¬ 
fice  every  thing  for  the  new  feuth.  Akbar  endeavoured  to  propa- 

Eate  his  system  for  the  space  of  thirty  years  with  partial  success ; 

at  as'  Jenangir,  his  successor  in  the  imperial  throne,  still  adher¬ 
ed  to  Islamism,  the  Ilahi  faith  was  instantly  renounced,  or  only 
professed  in  secret ;  so  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  after  the 
death  of  its  author,  when  the'Dabistan  was  composed,  it  no  longer 
con  tin  u^  to  exist  as  a  distinct  sect.  ^ 

The  next  paper  (No.  14.)  to  which  we  shall  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers,  is  entitled,  Some  account  of  Mahummud 
Alehdi,  the  Wali  or  Saint  of  the  Mehdivis.”  The  Mussulmans 
expect  the  appearance  of*  the  I  man  Mehdi  on  earth  before  the 
last  jiKlgment  The  Mehdivis  say  he  discharged  his  office  at 
the  end  of  the  8th  century  of  the  Hejree;  while  the  Sunnis,  and 
the  other  sects,  mountain  he  is  still  to  come.  The  disciples  of 
this  saint'  give  the  following  account  of  him  in  their  writings. 
He  was  born  in  847,  a  linezd  descendant  of  the  prophet :  He  w'as 
sent  to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  was  soon  able  to  confound 
the  doctors  of  the  Hind  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and 
was  therefore  termed  the  “  Lion  of  the  Learned.”  In  his  youth 
he  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  defeated  and  slew  a 
Hindoo  prince.  At  the  age  of  40,  he  commenced  the  function 
of  his  office  of  Wali,  and  publicly  declared  himself  “  the 
Mehdi"  at  the  black  stone  in  Mecca,  and  afterwards  at  several 
other  places.  His  humility  made  him  long  decline  the,  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  duties  of  his  mission  ;  but  the  injunctions  to 
that  end  being  at  last  so  urgent,  he  at  length  obeyed  them.  He 
travelled  much,  and  many  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him.  *  Among 
other  strange  things  which  hapjiened  to  him  was  his  seeing, 
white  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  .  the  whale  which  swallowed  Jonas  < 
it  was  very  polite,  and  made  him^three  obeisances.  He  died  of 
a  fever,  protesting  to  the  last  that  he  was  the' promised  Mehdi. 

His  disciples  have  been  often  persecuted  ;  but  they  still  exist 
iti  small  communities  called  Dmras  or  Circles,  which  are  govern¬ 
ed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  internal  regulations.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  Guzerat,  the  Decan,'  Hindostan,  and  Sindh.  Their 
fundamental  tenets  (Usool)  are  thirty  in  number,  twenty  of 
which  relate  to  fiuth,  and  ten  to  works.  The  articles  of  faith 
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are.  Belief  in  Mehdi»  with  love  to  him.  Whoever  denies  him  is 
an  iniideL  The,  liupiration 'of  Mehdi  was  directly  from  God. 
His  commands  are  the  commands  of  God.  Whoever  denies  a 
singW  word  his  precepts  will  be  .punished  in  hell.  He  is  the 
last  of  the  pfophe^  The  Hudis,  or  saying  of  Mahummud,  to 
be  held  true  only  as  they  agree  with  the  appearance  of  Mehdi 
and  the, Koran.  The  faith  and  obedience  of  every  man  are  de- 
tenuined  from  the  first  day  of  the'creaUon.  The  selection  of  the 
bles^,  and  rejection  of  the  damned  souls  are  confided  to  Mehdi. 
It  is  posable  to  see  God  in  this  world.  Faith  is  (belief  in  the 
unity  of)  God. .  The  punishment  of  the  wicked  will  be  eternal. 
Such  are  the  principal  articles  which  compose  the  creed  of  this 
sect,  and  most  of  them  are  accompanied  with  a  conimentary. 
The  articles  relative  to  works  are,  Abandonment  of  the'  world. 
Flight  from  one’s  country.  The  society  of  the  virtuous.  To 
endeavour  by  prayer,  silence,  s^lusion,  &c.  to  obtain  the  sight 
of  God.  To  fight  for  the  word  of  God.  To  repent  before  the 
last  moment  of  existence.  There  are  other  duties  spmfied,  but 
they  are  comprehended  in  these  already  enumerated. 

The  two  concluding  articles  in  the  volume  are  by  William^ 
Erskine,  £sa. ;  the  fiist  on  the  sacred  books  and  religion  of  the 
Parsees ;  and  the  second  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Desatir,  (one 
of  these  sacred  book's,)  with  remarks  on  the  account  of  the  Ma- 
habadi  religion  contained  in  the  Dabistan.  As,  however,  the 
Parsee  religion  is  a  subject  of  which,  we  presume,  few  of  our 
readers,  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  Oriental  literature,  can 
be  ignorant,  we  shall  decline  any,  account  of  its  articles  of  belief 
or  objects  of  worship  on  the  present  occaaon. 


Aar.  VI. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Nicholas  Poussin.  By  Ma¬ 
ria  Graham,  author  of  a  ‘‘  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  India,”  See. 
London,  Longman  and  Co,  1820.  Pp.  236.  „  , 

f  ILL  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  the  arts  were  totally  ne¬ 
glected  in  France ;  but  that  munificent  monarch,  anxious  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  royal  residences,  and  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  invited  several  eminent  artists  from 
Italy,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Primaticcio,  Nicollo  Abati,  II 
llosso,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

II  llosso,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  French  writers,  Mattre 
Roux,  a  native  of  Florence,  was  engaged  by  Francis  as  superin- 
tendant  of  the  great  works  then  carrying  on  at  the  Chateau  of 
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Fontainebleau,  and ‘being  no  less  an  excellent  architect  than 
painter,  he  desig;ned  the  great  gallery  of  that  palace,  and  deco¬ 
rated  it  with  paintings  and  ornaments  in  stucco.  Among  those 
pictures  were  twenty-four,  representing  the  principal  actions  of 
Francis,  thirteen  of  which  still  remain.  ‘  He  died  in  1541. 

Primaticcio  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  successively  studied 
under  Innocenzio  da  Imola,Il  Bagnacavallo,  and  Giulio  Romano; 
the  latter  of  whom  he  assisted  in  his  great  work  in  the  Palazzo 
del  Te,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  by  whom  he  was 
recommended  to  Francis  the  First.  The  first  employment  of* 
V  Primaticcio  in  the  service  of  the  French  monarch,  was  to  collect 
antique  statues  and  other  works  of  art  in  Italy  ;  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  he  was  appointed  successor  to  II  Rosso,  who  had 
died  during  his  absence  in  Italy.  He  undertook  the  decorations 
of  the  gallery  and  apartments  of  Fontainbleau,  which  had  been 
begun  by  his  predecessor.  '■  In  the  cieling  of  the  great  gallery, 
he  represented  in  fifteen  great  compartments  the  gods  of  Homer ; 
and  in  fifty-eight  smaller  compartments,  the  adventures  of  Ulys¬ 
ses,  taken  from  the  Odyssey.  This  immense  work  was  designed 
entirely  by  Primaticcio,  and  executed  by  him  and  Nicollo  Aba- 
ti.  It  has  been  always  considered  the  most  magnificent  work  of 
art  executed  in  France,  and  was  entire  till  the  year  1 738,  when 
it  was  barbarously  destroyed  to  make  way  for  some  alterations 
then  carrying  on  at  this  place.  Primaticcio  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  Francis  ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  monarch,  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  situation  under  the  patronage  of  his  successors, 
Henry  II.  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1570. 

Nicollo  Abati  was  a  native  of  Modena,  and  instructed  by  Ah- 
tonio  Begarelli,  an  able  designer  and  sculptor.  He  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  also  studied  under  Coreggio,  a  presumption 
supported  by  the  boldness  of  his  relief,  and  his  great  excellence 
in  foreshortening.  As  a  painter  of  fresco,  he  has  been  seldom 
surpassed  ;  and  such  was  his  readiness  in  it,  that  he  is  said  never 
to  have  had  occasion  to  re-touch  or  correct  after  his  work  became 
dry.  His  works  at  Bologna  were  the  original  models  on  which 
the  Caracci  formed  their  style.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1572. 

Although  Leonardo  da  Vinci  resided  in  France  during  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life,  he  was  unable,  from  ill  health,  to  un¬ 
dertake  any  work  of  importance  ;  and  his  talents  therefore  had 
no  influence  on  the  state  of  the  arts. 

Notwithstanding  the  splendour  that  the  royal  palaces  of 
France  received  from  the  hands  of  those  eminent  Italians,  paint¬ 
ing  was  still  in  a  barbarous  and  degraded  state,  and  appears  to 
-  .  2 
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have  been  limited  almost  entirely  to  portrait ;  but  of  the  names 
of  its  professors  few  have  been  preserved. 

The  first  French  artist  who  disUnguished  himself  above  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  is  Simon  Vouet,  bom  at  Paris  in  1582.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  obscure  portrait  painter,  who  taught  him  the 
first  elements  of  his  art ;  but  he  sunsequently  improved  himself 
by  a  residence  at  Rome  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  time 
he  enjoyed  a  pension  from  Louis  XIII. ;  and  was  in  1684  elect¬ 
ed  Prince  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  was  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  king, 
and  engaged  in  decorating  the  palaces  oi  the  Luxem1)ourg,  the 
Louvre,  St.  Germain’s,  and  several  other  public  edifices.  He-' 
died  at  Paris  in  1641.  The  first  style  of  Vouet,  as  exemplified 
in  his  works  executed  at  Rome,  possessed  considerable  force,  and 
displays  a  more  careful  manner  of  treating  his  subjects  ;  but  his 
later  works  are  principally  remarkable  for  the  great  facility  of 
hand,  and  rapidity  of  pencil  which  they  manifest.  His  genius 
was  unequal  to  grand  comfX)sitioo  ;  his  design  is  mannered  and 
incorrect ;  his  heads  void  of  character  and  expression  ;  and  his 
colouring  unharmonious.  He  has,  however,  the  merit  of  efiect- 
ing  a  reformation  on  the  barbarous  style  of  art  that  then  prevail¬ 
ed,  and  introducing  a  better  taste,  which  was  afterwards  so  much 
improved  upon  by  his  disciples  Le  Sueur,  Le  Brun,  Mignard, 
and  others. 

Quintin  Varin  is  another  artist  of  this  time,  whose  taste  seems 
to  have  been  regulated  by  a  sounder  judgment  than  that  of 
Vouet,  although  fame  has  not  done  justice  to  his  merits.  He 
was  the  first  master  of  Nicollo  Poussin ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  judicious  course  of  study  in  which  he  directed  him,  was 
the  foundation  of  Poussin’s  after  greatness. 

Of  Nicollo  Poussin,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  in  this 
place,  as  we  consider  him  rather  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  than 
the  French  school ;  and  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time 
he  was  employed  by  the  French  court,  he  resided  constantly  at 
Rome,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  much  influence  on  the 
taste  of  the  French  school. 

Eustace  Le  Sueur  was  born  at  Paris  in  1617.  Of  all  the 
.  French  masters,  he  prosecuted  the  art  upon  the  soundest  prin- 
dples,  and  formed  a  style  founded  upon  the  taste  of  the  Roman 
school.  He  received  his  first  instructions  under  Simon  Vouet ; 
but  it  was  to  the  purity  of  his  own  taste,  the  example  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Italian  art,  and  the  study  of  the  fine  remains  of 
antiquity  which  had  been  brought  to  Pans,  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  great  excellence  to  which  he  attained.  The  French  writers 
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do  not' Hesitate  to  compare  his  talents  with  those  of  Raffaclle  ; 
and  although  this  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  prepossession  of 
national  partiality,  it  Ts  undoubtedly  true^'  that  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Poussin,  none  of  bis  countrymen  have  so  completely  di¬ 
vested  themselves  of 'the  afTectat^on  and  grimace  which  charac¬ 
terize  their  school,  'or  adopted 'so  much  of  the’  purity  of  the 
Rom Wv  manner.  The  style  of '  his  composiiidn  is  noble ;  the 
of  bis  heads  are  natural  and  eicpressive  ;  and  his  attitudes 
easy  and  graceful :  as  a  colourist  he  is  deiicate  and  harmonious ; 
aha  without  much  vi^ur,  he  is  fri^uently  more  6orid  than  the 
wvere  character  of  historical  painting  properly  admits.  His 
principal  works  were  painted  for  thq  churches  and  other  public 
DuUdings  of  Paris.  He  died  in  that  city  in  the  year  1  ()55,  in  the 
38th  year  of  his  age.  ’ 

^  Charles  Le  Brun  was  first  instructed  in  drawing  by  hisfatlier, 
a  sculptor  at  Paris ;  but  acquiring  the  patronage  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  Seguier,  he  was  placed  under  Simon' Vouct,  and  made  very 
rapid  advancement  in  his  studies.  By.the  libetality'of  his  patron, 
"be  was  enabled  to  visit  Italy,  where  he  remained  six  years,  and 
had  the  benefit  of  the  friendly  "advice  and  direction  of  N.  Pous¬ 
sin.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country’,  the  pbtrerful  interest  of 
his  patron  procured  him  the  appointment  of  first'  painter  to  the 
king,  and  the  monopoly  of  every  ^cat  public  work,' such  as  the 
decorations  of  Fountainebleau  and  Versailles.  He  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  projector  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  which,  tlirongli 
the  friendship,  of  Colbert,  and  the  favour  of  the  king,  he  procur¬ 
ed  to  be  instituted.  His  greatest  work  was  the  series  ’of  pictures 
called  the  battles  of  Alexand^,  which  have  been  so  admirably 
engraved  by  Audran.  Le  Brun  possessed  an  inventive  genius 
and  a  noble  conception  ;  his  design .  was  correct,  but  frequently 
mannered ;  he  produced  with  facility  the  most  abundant  compo¬ 
sitions,  and  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  mechanism  of  his  art. 
His  genius,  however,  was  more  suited  to  that  style  of  composi¬ 
tion  called  the  “  great  machine,”  in  which  dexterity  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  other  superficial  qualifies  of  art,  assume  the  ascendancy 
over  intense  feeling,  and  that  sublimity  of  thought  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  grand  style  of  painting.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1690. 

Sebastian  Bourdon,  born  at  Montpelier  in  1616,  both  as  hi^ 
torical  and  landscape  punter,  has  reflected  great  honour  on  bis 
country.  Having  prosecute  his  studies  for  some  time  at  Paris, 
"under  an  obscure  painter,  he  .went  to  Rome,  and  formed  aii  inti¬ 
macy  with  Andrea  Sacebi  and  Claude  Lorraine,  from  which  he 
derived  great  advantage.  He  afterwards  visited  Venice,  and 
studied  with  much  attention  the  works  of  I'itian,  particularly  his 
landscapes,  and  on  them  he  formed  his  style.  He  then  returned 
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to  PariK,  and  acquired  high  reputation  and  great  employment, 
wlien  his  prospects  being  blasted  by  the  war  of  the.^ofwe,  he 
visited  SwMen,  and  was  warmly  patronized  by  Queen  Christina, 
who  appointed  him  her  principal  painter.  Here  he  executed  se¬ 
veral  considerable  works,  and  remained  till  the  Queen  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  abdicating  the  throne  and  retiring  to  Rome,*  on 
which  he  returned  to  France.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1671.  Bour¬ 
don  .pos.scs8ed  a  fertile  imagination  and  a  refined  taSte ;  his  Works 
are  generally  distinguished  by  classical  feeling^  which  thfow  the 
mind  back  into  antiquity  ;  his  figures,  like  tliosc  of  Poussinj  arc 
considerably  smaller  than  life,  and,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the 
works  of  that  master  in  correctness  of  drawing  and  power  of  ex¬ 
pression,  are  finely  conceived  ;  and  his  back-groiinds  and  acces¬ 
sories  possess  a  grandeur  and  elegance,  that  greatly  heighten  the 
sentiment  he  wishes  to  inspire.  The  style  of  his  landscape  is 
founded  on  that  of  Titian  and  Poussin,  'and  derives  great  inte¬ 
rest  from  the  judicious  introdnetion  of  historical  episodes.  ‘  ' 

,  .Bcsides’those  we  have  now  mentioned,  the  French  school  pos¬ 
sesses  a  very  small  number,  who  prosecuted  the  art  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple^  of  the  Italian  school.  •  j'Kie  chief  of  ' them  are  N.  Goypel, 
Le  Moine,  Mignaril  the  Roman,  Jouvenet,  and  ^’en  they  are 
considerably  tinctured  with  the  vicious  taste  of  their  country. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.' the  characteristics  of  the  French 
school  had  fully  developed  themselves,  and 'continued  unaltered 
till  the  Revolution.  They  are  distinguished  by  abundant  readi¬ 
ness  of  execution,  and  other  mechanical  excellencies ;  but  in  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  art,  they  display  the  same  waywardness 
of  perception  and  disregard  of  propriety  with  which  '^tbeir  gene¬ 
ral  taste  is  chargeable ;  and  where  sublimity  of  thought  is  re¬ 
quired,  we  find  folly  and  extravagance;  for  dignity  of  character 
and  gracefulness  ot'  action,  they  give  the  aim  of  a  coxcomb,  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  dancing  master.  ILven  the  sober  character 
of  pmtrait  painting- was  transformed  by  them  into  a  vehicle  of 
impertinence,  from  which  even  Rigaud  is  not  exempt.  Their 
aflectation  and  grimace,  the  ridicule  of  which  is  heightened  by 
the  immense  wigs  and  fantastic  draperies,  form  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  the  simplicity  and  powerful  character  which  arc  so 
admirable  in  the  portraits  of  Titian  and  Vandyke.  ' 

In  landscape,  the  French  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  possess¬ 
ed  a  school.  The  works  that  have  appeared  in  this  depart¬ 
ment- of  art,  are  in  general  marked  by  excessive  littleness  of 
character,  without  grandeur  of  thought,  or  breadth  of  cffiect. 
^Ve  must  except  from  this  charge  the  works  of  Rousseau  and 
Mile',  whose  heroic  compositions,  for  purity  and  simplicity  of 
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, style,  and  grandeur  of  effect,  are  worthy  of  the  Italian  school, 
to  which  they  more  properly  belong. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  the  old  French  school  of 
painting,  without  noticing,  in  a  particular  manner,  two  of  its  ar¬ 
tists  who  have,  each  of  them  in  his  peculiar  manner,  reflected 
the  greatest  cr^it  on  their  country.  We  allude  to  Watteau 
and  Greuze.  . 

Watteau,  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1684,  began  his  career  as  a 
scene  painter  in  the  opera  house  at  Paris.  Afterwards  forming 
an  intimacy  with  Claude  Gillot,  who  had  acquired  some  celebrity 
by  his  grostesques,  and  subjects  from  the  Fable,  he  obtained 
from  him  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art ;  but 
the  works  of  Rubens  in  the  Luxembourg  were  the  school  where 
he  Itud  the  foundation  of  his  admirable  st^lc  of  colouring  and  ef¬ 
fect-  “  He  painted,  “  says  Walpole,  “  imaginary  nymphs  and 
**  swains,  and  described  a  kind  of  impossible  pastoral  and  rural 
**  life,  led  by  those  opposites  of  rural  simplicity,  people  of  rank 
“  and  fashion.  Watteau’s  shepherdesses,  nay  his  very  sheep 

are  coquettes,  yet  he  avoided  the  glare  and  clinquant  of  his 
**  countryman  d’Urfe ;  and  though  he  fell  short  of  the  dignified 

grace  of  the  Italians,  there  is  an  easy  air  in  his  figures,  that 
“  more  familiar  species  of  the  graceful  which  we  call  genteel.  His 
*<  nymphs  are  as  much  below  the  forbidding  majesty  of  goddesses 
“  as  they  are  above  the  hoyden  awkwardness  of  country  girls. 
«  In  his  halts  and  marches  of  cavalry,  the  careless  slouch  of  his 
**  soldiers  still  retain  the  air  of  a  nation  that  aspires  to  be  agree- 
“  able  as  well  as  victorious.”  His  figures  are  agreeably  dispo^ed, 
correctly  drawn,  and  have  all  the  ease  and  elasticity  of  motion 
that  could  be  devised ;  but  his  great  strength  lay  in  the  science 
he  possessed  in  colouring,  and  the  admirable  style  of  his  chiaF- 
oscuro.  Conformably  to  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  he  commonly 
gives  a  gay  light  and  brilliant  effect  without  much  shadow,  so 
that  the  whole  force  of  his  pictures  is  produced  chiefly  by  power¬ 
ful  contrast  of  colour,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  he  manages 
his  reflected  lights.  His  pencil  is  light  and  juicy y  and  assimi¬ 
lates  well  with  the  character  of  his  subjects.  Watteau  visited 
England,  where  he  remained  only  about  a  twelvemonth,  being 
obliged  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  return  to  France,  where  he 
died  in  1721,  aged  37. 

The  subjects  which  Greuze  represented,  are  chiefly  scenes  of 
domestic  distress,  conceived  with  great  force  of  character  and 
pathos,  and  executed  in  a  manner  which  united  vigorous  drawing, 
rich  and  harmonious  colouring,  and  a/ scientific  manner  of  -dis¬ 
tributing  the  light  and  shadow. 

The  works  of  Watteau  and  Greuze,  unlike  those  of  the 
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French  achool,  properly  so  called,  are  highly  esteemed ;  for  from 
the  peculiarity  of  the  national  taste,  the  French  masters  have  been 
almost  universally  excluded  from  the  cabinets  of  Europe ;  'and 
although  the  airs  and  attitudes  of  Watteau,  in  some  of  his  works, 
particularly  his  gallant  subjects,  are  essentially  French,  they  are 
so  completely  in  character  with  the  subject,  that  they  rather 
heighten  their  effect,  but  never,  like  the  French  historical  works, 
disgust  us  by  theiriimpertinent  conceits.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
include  in  this  censure  the  great  artists  who,  like  Poussin,  Le 
Sueur,  Bourdon,  and  others,  adopted  the  taste  of  the  Italians, 
and  pmnted  such  works  as  are  esteemed  like  the  productions  of 
Rome  and  Florence. 

Since  the  Revolution,  the  taste  of  the  French  school  has  gone 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  instead  of  the  affected  airs  and  fri¬ 
volity,  which  till  then  characterized  its  style,  they  have  adopted 
the  antique  statues  as  their  model,  and  given  the  external  figure 
without  the  soul  that  should  animate  it.  Instead  of  the  undig¬ 
nified  airs  of  their  personages,  and  the  bustle  of  flying  draperies, 
satin  and  brocade,  their  figures  are  cold  and  tame,  without  ener¬ 
gy  of  action,  or  vigour  of  character.  Their  attitudes  are  dis¬ 
posed  according  to  rule,  but  display  art  without  feeling  or  senti¬ 
ment  ;  their  tone  of  colour  is  crude  and  unharmonious ;  and  their 
style  of  handling  is  destitute  of  power  dr  variety  of  surface. 
David  seems  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  style,  but  its  de¬ 
fects  are  more  glaring  in  bis  followers,  who  have  carried  it  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  extravagance. 

The  present  style  of  portrmt  painting  in  France,  is  remark¬ 
able  for  dryness  of  manner,  careful  finishing  of  uninteresting 
details,  a  want  of  breadth  of  effect,  and  great  poverty  of  colour¬ 
ing.  Even  in  large  whole  length  portrmts,  the  littleness  of  style 
equally  prevmls ;  so  that  any  beauty  of  mechanical  execution 
that  may  be  present  never  strikes  the  observer,  as  it  does  in  the 
works  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  or  Velasquez,  but  can  be 
detected  only  by  minute  inspection. 

Miniature  painting  has  always  been  cultivated  with  succes 
by  the  French  school ;  and,  although  their  works  are  destitute 
of  those  higher  qualities  of  art,  for  which  the  works  of  Cooper, 
Cosway,  and  many  of  the  English  masters  have  received  so 
much  admiration,  they  always  exhibit  that  species  of  excellence 
that  arises  from  neatness  of  execution. 

Engraving,  however,  is  the  art,  considering  it  as  a  mechani¬ 
cal  ^NTocess,  to  which  the  French  have  arrived  at  the  greatest 
perfection ;  and,  although  we  have  to  regret  that  the  finest  exe> 
cution  has  been  too  frequently  bestowed  on  subjects  which,  for 
their  frivolity  and  bad  taste,  were  utterly  unworthy  being 
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perpetuate  by  means  of  the  graver,  yet  the  French  school  have 
the  merit  of  producing  some  of  the  finest  plates  that  have  yet 
appeare  from'the  compositions  of  the  great  Italian  masters. 

' '  The  art  of  engraving,  as  in  Germany  and  Italy,  was  first 
adopted  by  the  French  in  book  decorations,  although  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  artists  were  Germans.  The  art  of  wood  engrav¬ 
ing  preceded  copperplate  engraving,  by  some  years.  The  first 
bmk  published  in  France  with  wood  cuts,  was  the  translation  of 
the  Speculum  htmance  Salvationist  printed  at  X.yons  in 
1478 ;  and  copperplate  prints  first  appeared  in  a  work  of  Nicho¬ 
las  le  Huen,  a  Monk  of  Mont  Carmel,  and  Professor  of  Theo¬ 
logy,  entitled  “  Peregrination  de  oultremer  en  terre  Smnte.”  It  is 
said  to  have  been  only  a  compilation  from  the  Itinerary  of  Ber¬ 
nard  de  Breydenback,  which  had  been  published  at  Mentz  in 
1486,  contmning  views  of  towns  engraved  in  wood,  from  which 
the  copperplates  of  the  French  work  are  carefully  copied  ;  and  in 
which  the  design  is  more  barbarous  and  incorrect  than  in  .the 
orif^nals.  It  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1488. 

'From  this  period,  the  names  of  several  artists  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  who  worked  either  on  wood  or  copper ;  but  none  of  them 
exhibited  any  great  excellence,  till  towards  the  end  o^  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  when  a  brighter  morning  began  to  dawn  on  the 
art.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  earlier  engravers,  are 
Wendel  Reich,  Jean  Duvet  or  Danet,  Solomon  Bernard,  Ste¬ 
phen  De  Laulne,  Noel  Gamier,  (who  is  erroneously  supposed 
by  some  to  have  introduced  the  art  into  France,)  Peter  Woeiriot, 
Jacques  Peresin,  Ren6  Boivin,  I.«onard  Gaultier,  and  Melchior 
Tavernier,  (who  was  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of  engraver  to 
the  king,)  Philippe  Thomasrin*,  Thomas  de  Leu,  and  Claude 
Vignon. 

Jacques  Callot  is  among  the  first  in  point  of  time  of  the  French 
school  whose  works  are  sought  after  for  their  intrinsic  merits;  and 
their  excellence  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  very  particular  notice. 
He  was  born  at  Nancy  in  Lorriune  in  1598,  and,  at  a  very  early 
age,  his  attachment  for  the  art  was  so  strong,  that  notwithstanding 
every  effort  made  by  his  father  to  subdue  it,  he  determined  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  engraving;  and,  in  order  to  be  completely  at  liber¬ 
ty,  he  clandestineTy  left  his  father's  house,  and  joined,  for  want  of 
money,  a  company  of  gypsies  who  were  on  their  way  to  Florence, 

>  whither  he  wished  to  go  for  improvement.  On  this  and  another 
occasion  he  was  pursued  and  brought  back  ;  but  his  father,  find¬ 
ing  all  farther  opposition  vain,  consented  to  his  wishes,  and  sent 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  first  studied  design  under  Giolio  Parigi, 

.  .  •  >.  it  ill.  I  I 

*  He  went  te  liome,  vheie  he  became  a  disciple  of  Corneliue  Cort,  and  remained 
till  hit  death ;  so  he  oi^ht  more  prt^rly  to  be  classed  with  the  Italian  artists. 
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and  engraving  under  Philippe  Thomasain.  He  thence  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  practis^  etching  under  Cantagaliina,  and 
acquired  the  fnendship  of  Cosmo  II.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
on  whose  death,  obt<uning  the  patronage  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar,  he  settled  at  Nancy,  where  he  died  in  1685. 
The  style  of  Callot  is  essentially  his  own,  and  is  distinguished  by 
great  correctness  of  design,  and  the  most  astonishing  lightness, 
spirit,  and  vigour  of  execution.  His  subjects  are  generally  such 
as  admit  a  great  number  of  figures  on  a  small  scale.  -Battles, 
fairs,  hunting  pieces,  processions,  histories,  portraits,  &c.  in  which 
he  displays  great  fertility  of  imagination.  In  the  variety  of  the 
attitudes  of  his  figures,  the  command  of  the  point,  and  the  cha^ 
racter  and  effect  which  he  gives  to  even  the  smallest  as  well  ‘  as 
the  largest  of  his  productions,  he  has  never  been  excelled.  His 
industry  was  only  equalled  by  the  readiness  of  his  execution ;  for 
though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty  .two,  his  plates  amount 
to  al^ut  fourteen  hundred. 

Contemporary  with  Callot,  there  appeared  a  great  number  of 
artists,  who,  in  different  manners,  acquired  great  reputation. 
Among  these  are  Israel  Silvestre,  Nicolas  Chaperon,  Pierre  Bre. 
biette.  Cochin  the  elder,  Dominick  Barriere,  Jean  le  Pautre,  the 
Perelles,  F.  Periier,  and  Sebastian  le  Clerc.  These  artists, 
1  without  aiming  at  high  finishing,  in  general  produced,  with  the 

point,  works  of  great  merit,  equally  interesting  for  their  variety 
as  for  the  talent  they  exhibit 

We  have  now  to  take  notice  of  those  artists  who,  in  prosecute 
ing  the  higher  departments  of  art,  history  and  heroic  landscape, 
attained  such  excellence  in  mechanical  execution,  as  had  not  b^n 
exhibited  before,  and  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  improvement 
of  art  over  all  Europe.  The  Italian  masters,  a  whole  century 
before,  rendered  with  admirable  felidty  of  expresaon  and  science 
in  design,  the  great  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Homan  and  Flo¬ 
rentine  schools,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plates  of  Marc  Antonio  and 
his  disciples ;  but  beauty  of  execution  was  little  attended  to. 
Cornelius  Cort  and  Agostino  Caracci  improved  upon  this,  and 
added  regularity  and  smoothness  of  line,  and,  by  more  free  use  of 
crossing,  gave  more  variety  of  effect;  but  chiar'oscuro  and  lo¬ 
cal  colour  were  still  entirely  neglected,  and  these  the  French  mas- 
'  ters  supplied. 

Stepnen  Baudet  is  among  the  earliest  of  those  artists  to  whom 
we  have  alluded.  He  was  bom  at  Blois  in  1598.  It  is  not 
known  under  whom  he  first  learnt  engraving  at  Paris ;  but  he 
improved  greatly  by  his  residence  in  Italy,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  Bloemart  as  nis  model.  His  works  consist  of  historical 
subjects,  chiefly  from  Pousrin  and  the  Italian  masters ;  a  few 
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portraits,  and  eight  large  landscapes  after  Poussin,  which  are 
highly  esteemed. 

Claude  Mellan,  was  bom  at  Abberille  in  the  year  1601.  He 
first  studied  at  Paris,-  and  afterwards  went  to  ^me,  where  he 
became  a  scholar  of  Simon  Vouet.  During  his  residence  in  that 
city  he  began  to  practise  engraving,  and  ultimately  devoted  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  it.  The  works  of  Mellan  are  remarkable  for 
considerable  effect,  produced  by  ungle  lines,  without  crossing, 
and  only  thickening  the  line,  where  greater  depth  of  shadow* 
was  required ;  but  the  most  singular  of  all  his  works,  is  **  the 
Sudarium  of  St.  Veronica,”  or  “  Holy  Handkerchief,”  as  it  is 
called ;  a  plate  in  which  the  head  of  the  Saviour  is  represented 
as  large  as  life,  by  means  of  one  spiral  line,  commencing  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  and  increasing  its  diameter  as  it  recedes  from 
this  centre,  till  by  degrees  it  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  print. 
The  form,  and  light,  and  shadow,  are  made  out  by  giving 
strength  or  delicacy  to  this  line,  according  to  the  tone  of  colour 
intended  to  be  given. 

The  artists  that  flourished  during  the  seventeenth  century  are 
so  numerous,  that  we  can  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent,  viz.  Francois  Poilly,  Nicholas  his  brother,  the  Coypels,  R. 
Nanteuil,  the  Audrans,  Etienne  Picart,  Will.  Chateau,  Simon- 
neau,  N.  Larmes«n,  F.  Spierre,  J.  L.  Roullet,  Nicholas  Do- 

X,  Gaspar  Duchange,  and  the  elder  Drevet,  and  of  these  the 
dng  require  more  particular  notice. 

Robert  Nanteuil,  bora  at  Rheims  in  1 630,  devoted  himself  to 
crayon  painting,  and  engraving  portraits.  His  pictures  in  that 
manner  were  highly  esteemed ;  and  he  obtained  the  patronage 
of  Louis  XIV.  whose  portrait  he  painted,  and  from  whom  he 
obtained  a  pension.  As  an  engraver,  in  his  early  works  he 
adopted  the  manner  of  Mellan,  in  single  strokes  without  cross¬ 
ing  ;  but  he  afterwards  relinquished  it,  and  adopted  a  style, 
which,  in  clearness  and  beauty  of  effect,  has  never  been  surpass¬ 
ed.  His  works  conust  entirely  of  portraits  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  characters  of  France.  He  died  at  the  age  of  48 ;  but 
the  number  of  his  plates  amounts  to  nearly  three  hundred. 

Of  the  family  of  the  Audrans,  all  of  them  artists  of  talent, 

‘  Gerard  is  the  most  distinguished.  He  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1640,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  he  learned  the  first 
principles  of  derign  and  engraving ;  he  then  went  to  Paris,  and 
studied  for  some  rime  under  his  uncle  Charles  Audran ;  and  he 
afterwards  visited  Rome,  where  he  is  said  to  have  studied  under 
-  Carlo  Maratti.  Having  obtained  great  reputarion  by  the  plates 
he  engraved  at  Rome,  particularly  by  a  portrait  of  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  IX.  he  was  invited  by  the  minuter  Colbert  to  return  to 
France,  where  he  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king,  with  a 
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considerable  pension  'and  apartments  in  the  Gobelins.  He  con> 
tinned  to  devote  himself  to  his  art  with  unremitting  assiduity, 
and,  forming  an  intimate  connection  with  Le  Brun,  the  works  of 
that  master  became  the  subjects  of  some  of  his  finest  plates.  In 
pardcular  we  may  mention  his  splendid  set  of  the  battles  of 
Alexander,  consisting  of  four  large  subjects,  engraved  on  thir¬ 
teen  sheets,  which,  in  correctness  and  vigour  of  design,  harmony 
of  effect,  and  beauty  of  execution,  rank  among  the  finest  efforts 
of  the  graver.  G.  Audran  executed  a  few  portraits ;  but  he  has 
.  conferred  the  highest  obligations  on  the  arts  by  his  numerous 
plates  after  the  great  Italian  masters,  many  of  them  on  a  large 
scale,  and  uniting  all  the  excellencies  of  the  art.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1708. . 

'•  Nicholas  Dorigny,  bom  at  Paris  in  1657,  was  originally  des¬ 
tined  for  the  bar,  which  profession  he  followed  till  he  was  thirty  . 
years  of  age.  He  then  directed  his  attention  to  the  arts,  and 
went  to  Italy  in  order  to  study  painting,  but  ultimately  devoted 
himself  to  engraving.  His  early  works  are  execute  entirely 
with  the  point,  and  are  not  remarkable  for  any  great  excellence ; 
but  afterwards,  by  the  union  of  the  point  and  the  graver,  he 
gave  great  harmony  of  effect  The  style  of  Dorigny  is  founded 
on  that  of  Gerard  Audran,  although  greatly  inferior  in  the  grand 
manner  of  his  design,  and  the  richness  of  his  tone.  His  works 
are  deficient  in  depth  of  colour,  but  have  the  appearance  of  great 
facility  of  execution.  He  resided  twenty-eight  years  at  l^me, 
during  which  time  he  executed  plates  of  the  most  celebrated  pic¬ 
tures  of  that  city,  which  are  commonly  on  a  large  scale,  and  arc 
esteemed  alike  for  .the  judicious  choice  of  his  suojects,  and  their 
style  as  works  of  art.  In  1711  he  was  invited  to  come  to  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  Raffaelle's  cartoons  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  court.  He  finished  the  whole  seven  in  eight  years,  and  was 
knighted  by  Eling  George  the  First.  The  cartoons  of  Dorigny, 
of  all  the  engravings  that  have  been  made  of  these  subjects,  con¬ 
vey  most  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  originals.  Dorigny 
dira  at  Paris  in  1746.  It  may  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers, 
that  a  celebrated  artist  of  our  own  times,  Mr.  Holloway,  has 
been  engaged  several  years  in  a  similar  labour. 

Gaspar  Duchange,  bora  at  Paris  in  the  year  1662,  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  mellowness  and  harmony  which  he 
has  given  to  his  works,  and  by  the  skilful  union  of  the  etching 
needle  and  the  graver.  In  the  representation  of  the  delicacy  of 
female  flesh,  he  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  artist  of  the  French 
school,  and  by  none,  perhaps,  except  our  countryman  Strange. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  he  has  been  so  successful  in  his  plates 
after  Corregio,  which  are  the  most  esteemed  <  of  his  works,  and 
give  so  admirable  a  representation  of  the  style  of  that  master. 
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He  died  in  1757.  The  excellence  of  the  French  school  of  en¬ 
graving,  which  burst  forth  with  such  splendour,  as  we  have  seen, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  so  liber¬ 
ally  patronized  by  the  government,  still  continued  to  muntain 
its  claims  to  admiration  ;  and  although  it  has  been  too  frequent¬ 
ly  thrown  away  on  trifling  and  uninteresung  subjects,  its  artists 
have  not  been  neglectful  of  the  higher  objects  of  art— legitimate 
history — besides  the  numerous  specimens  of  landscape  and  por¬ 
trait,  in  which  they  have  been  also  so  successful. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  flourished  Pe¬ 
ter  Drevet,  the  younger,  an  artist  who,  in  portrait  engraving,  has 
pever  been  equued  in  the  precious  style  of  finishing  which  he 
practised.  His  portraits  are  not  like  those  of  Nanteuil,  single 
Beads,  but  in  general  whole  length  figures,  accompanied  with 
numerous  and  interesting  accessories,  which  he  treats  with  all  the 
truth  and  individuality  of  nature.  His  most  celebrated  portrait, 
engraved  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  is  that  of  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meaux.  In  this  plate,  the  grey  hairs,  the  flesh,  the  er¬ 
mine,  the  linen,  lace,  velvet,  carved  furniture,  the  marble, 
bronze,  paper,  in  short  every  part,  is  wrought  up  with  the  ut¬ 
most  delicacy,  and  with  its  proper  character  as  to  surface  and 
texture.  It  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  this  species  of  art 
in  existence.  He  also  engraved  a  few  historical  pieces ;  but  his 
highly  wrought  style  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  grandeur  and 
seventy  of  manner  that  such  subjects  require.  He  died  in  1739, 
aged  42. 

.  Among  the  eminent  artists  that  flourished  from  this  time,  we 
may  name  Tardieu,  Duflos,  Chereau,  Dupuis,  Beauvais,  Sur- 
rugue,  and  Daull^.  John  George  Wille,  though  a  native  of 
Eonigsberg,  ought  to  be  noticed  in  in  this  place.  He  was  bom 
in  1717,  and  came  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  He.  engraved  a  connderable  number  of 
portraits ;  but  his  most  esteemed  productions  are  his  plates  after 
the  Flemish  masters,  S.  Douw,  Terburg,  Netscher,  &c.  Wille 
always  renders  with  fidelity  the  character  of  his  original ;  but 
the  great  charm  of  his  style,  is  the  astonishing  clearness  of  his 
cutting,  which  excels  that  of  every  engraver  that  has  yet  appear¬ 
ed.  His  greatest  excellency  however,  is  the  source  of  his  great¬ 
est  defects ;  for  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  means  for  the 
end,  and,  in  attention  to  the  character  of  his  line,  he  has  com- 
moply  neglected  the  quality  of  the  object  he  was  representing. 
We  therefore  see  in  his  works  none  of  that  variety  cX  texture, 
softness,  transparency,  fleshiness.  Sic.  so  admirable  in  the  works 
pf  tlrevet,  and  find  only  one  invariable  hardness,  like  marble  or 
bronze ;  but  he  has  never  been  excelled  in  the  representation  of 
s'dks,  satfins,  and  the  like. 
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-  J.  J.  Balechou  is  an  artist  whose  style  bears' considerable  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  of  Wille,  both  as  to  the  mode  of  execution  and 
the  excess  to  which  it  is  carried.  He  was  born  at  Arles  iu  1715. 
The  brilliancy  of  his  graver  acquired  him  a  distinguished  repu¬ 
tation,  and  made  the  injudicious  use  of  it  be  overlooked  in  the 
splendour  of  its  execution,' which  substituted  the  skill  of  the  me¬ 
chanic  for  the  science  of  the  artist,  and,  instead  of  rendering  each 
object  according  to  its  true  character,  represented  the  flesh  as 
of  bronze,  the  rocks  of  velvet,  and  the  water  of  molten  silver. 
The  plates  of  Balechou,  although,  like  most  works  of  genius, 
they  may  be  severely  criticized,  possess  such  beauties  as  cannot 
but  be  admired,  ^lechou  executed  a  number  of  portriuts,  a 
few  historical  sul^ects,  and  three  landscapes  after  Vernet,  which 
are  highly  esteemed,  particularly  “  the  stormT*  A  French  writ¬ 
er  has  said,  tnat  the  severest  criticism  on  this  artist,  is  the  en- 
CTavings  of  VVoollett ;  and  the  difference  of  the  two  styles  may 
be  easily  discriminated,  as  the  latter  artist  has  executed  a  plate 
called  “  the  Fishery,”  after  Wright  of  Derby,  the  subject  and 
style  of  composition  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  Vernet’s  storm. 
In  this  we  can  see  WoolTetOs  vast  superiority,  and  the  great 
variety  of  style  he  could  adopt,  and  apply  with  so  much  taste 
and  judgment  each  to  its  proper  use.  Balechou  died  at  Avignon, 
in  1764. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  excellence  of  the  French  artists  in 
history  and  portrait,  they  had  not  yet  applied  themselves  to  ren¬ 
der  the  admirable  works  of  the  Dutch  landscape  and  cattle  prin¬ 
ters  ;  this  was  reserved  for  Le  Bas.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1708,  and  studied  under  Tardieu.  The  style  of  Le  Bas  differs  es¬ 
sentially  from  that  of  all  the  artists  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
is  to  the  Dutch  masters  what  that  of  Audran  and  Edelinck  is  to 
the  Roman  school.  Its  character  is  great  taste,  Ughtness,  spirit, 
and  picturesque  effect.  No  engraver  has  ever  equalled  Le  Bas  in 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  represented  the  transpa¬ 
rency  of  handling,  and  luminous  effect  of  the  Dutch  school,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  {Mates  after  Berghem,  Wovermans,  &c.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  French  school  who  made  a  free  use  of  the  dry 
pointy  and  brought  his  plates  to  so  much  effect  with  the  aquafor¬ 
tis,  as  to  require  from  the  graver  little  else  than  a  few  deeper 
touches  to  harmonize  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  mas¬ 
ter  has  suffered  so  many  of  the  works  of  his  pupils  to  be  marked 
with  his  name ;  as  although  by  this  means 'he  increased  his  for¬ 
tune,  he  did  so  at  the  ex{)en8e  of  his  reputation.  Some  of  the 
plates  of  Le  Bas  are  u{x>n  a  lai^  scale ;  but  those  of  a  smaller 
sijK  are  his  best,  as  his  style  was  well  suited  for  sudi  works.  His 
plates  in  the  Praslin  and  Le  Brun's  collections,  executed  with 
the  assistance  of  his  disciples,  arc  the  finest  works  of  the  kind 
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extant,  both  for  the  beauty,  delicacy,  and  force  of  effect,  and  the 
picturesque  style  of  execution.  They  are  of  a  quarto  size,  and 
when  go^  impressions,  are  highly  esteemed. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Le  Bas,  Jacques  Aliamet  occupes  a 
distinguished  rank.  He  is  best  known  %  his  beautiful  plates  af¬ 
ter  the  landscapes  of  Vernet.  His  style  is  smooth  and  delicate, 
and  his  touch  light  and  spirited.  Like  his  preceptor  .he  made 
great  use  of  the  dry  pointy  which  he  handled  with  taste. 

•  Franfois  Aliamet,  brother  of  the  above-mentioned,  was  also 
im  artist  of  reputation.  He  was  first  instructed  in  the  art  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  but  coming  to  London,  perfected  himself  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Robert  Strange.  His  execution  is  neat  and  clear ; 
but  his  design  and  his  taste  are  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  his 
brother.  His  works  consist  of  vignettes,  portraits,  and  histori¬ 
cal  subjects,  the  chief  of 'which  were  executed  for  Boydell  in 
London. 

J.  J.  Flipart  displayed  much  variety  of  talent,  and  a  very  re¬ 
fined  taste.  His  first  works  were  executed  in  a  large,  broad, 
and  powerful  style ;  but  afterwards,  conceiving  that  engravinti' 
should  represent  in  some  measure  a  monochrom  painting,  he 
changed  that  manner,  and  endeavoured  rather  to  conceal  the 
hatchings^  by  making  them  delicate,  and  keeping  them  closer, 
taking  as  his  model  the  works  of  Soutman,  or  Van  Sompel.  He 
executed  a  few  portraits,  several  historical  subjects  after  the 
Italian  and  French  masters,  and  some  landscapes  after  Vernet, 
which  are  much  esteemed. 

Of  our  contemporary  engravers  in  France,  we  can  only  say, 
that,  in  attending  to  the  means,  they  seem  to  have  greatly  ne¬ 
glected  the  end  of  the  art.  In  all  the  mechanical  processes,  they 
cerUunly  exhibit  the  same  skill  as  any  of*  their  predecessors ;  but, 
although  they  have  admirable  ability  in  giving  clearness  and 
power  to  their  lines,  the  spirit  of  the  subject,  and  the  texture  of 
the  substances,  are  most  commonly  ill  represented  by  them.  In 
general  their  flesh  has  more  the  hardness  of  marble,  than  the 
softness  and  elasticity  of  nature ;  and  thrir  shadows,  from  not 
adapting  the  character  of  the  line  to  the  object,  are  most  com¬ 
monly  black  and  heavy.  This  defect,  however,  may  in  some 
degree  be  referred  to  their  original  pictures,  which  are  destitute 
of  the  truth  of  nature  both  in  colouring  and  surface. 

The  peculiarity  of  taste  which  we  have  noticed  in  their  paint, 
ing,  more  especially  in  historical  works,  appears  in  much  great¬ 
er  deformity  in  the  sculpture  of  the  French  School,  being  ab- 
stracted  from  the  colouring,  effect  and  execution,  which  in  some 
measure  reconcile  us  to  the  affectation  and  theatrical  airs  which 
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characterize  them.  The  severe  simpKcity  of  manner  which 
sculpture  rigidly  requires,  b  inconsistent  with  the  petty  excel¬ 
lencies  of  picturesque  effect,  forced  contrast,  the  flutter  and  con¬ 
ceit  in  which  the  French  punters  delighted,  and  which  were 
adopted  in  the  fullest  extent  by  the  sculptors  of  that  school. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  correctness  of  derign,  and  spirit^ 
action  they. frequently  display,  their  style  has  always  been  con-' 
sidered  a  solecism  in  art,  wherever  the  principles  of  the  antique 
'have  been  understood. 

The  earliest  sculptor  of  this  school  whose  name  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  is  Germain  Pilon.  He  introduced  somewhat  of  grace' 
and  beauty  into  his  works,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  French  writ¬ 
ers,  as  being  the  first  who  successfully  represented  stuffs  in  the 
draperies  of  his  statues,  a  practice  always  condemned  as  incon- 
ristent  with  the  grave  character  of  this  art,  and  which  we  believe 
was  never  adopted  but  by  the  French  masters.  Pilon ‘ex¬ 
ecuted  a  great  number  of  monumental  and  other  sculptural 
works,  for  the  churches  and  public  buildings  in  Paris.  He  died 
in  the  year  1590.  About  the  same  time  flourished  Jean  Gou¬ 
jon,  w^  excelled  both  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  di^ 
played  a  finer  feeling  for  art  than  most  of  the  professors  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  school.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  antique,* 
and  acquired  conriderable  purity  of  taste  in  his  compositions. 

Sculpture  does  not  seem  to  have  received  much  encourage¬ 
ment  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  on  the 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  throne,  when  a  taste  for  magni¬ 
ficence,  in  which  sculpture  was  included,  rapidly  disseminated 
itself,  and  a  host  of  artists  appeared,  who,  although  they  have 
not  o^tmned  the  sufirages  of  persons  of  taste  throughout  the  rest 
of  Europe,  enjoyed  great  patronage  and  high  reputation  in 
France.  Among  the  most  celebrat^  of  these  artists  were  Sar- 
razin,  Desjardins,  Puget  >  Perrache,  Nourisson,  Le  Lorrmne, 
Girardon,  Slodz,  Coustou,  and  Caysevox.  These,  and  many 
others  of  nearly  equal  merit,  executed  a  prodigious  number  of 
statues  and  relievos^  for  churches,  public  buildings,  gardens, 
fountains,  sepulchral  monuments;  but  from  the  vicious  taste 
which  pr^ominates  in  most  of  those  works,  it  would  be  equally 
uninteresting  and  uninstructive  to  consider  these  masters  indivi¬ 
dually.  -Since  the  Revolution,  the  style  of  sculpture  in  France 
has  undergone  the  same  change  as  historical  painting.  Gri¬ 
mace  and  affectation  now  give  way  to  the  imitation  of  the  antique; 
but,  in  adopting  the  severe  character,  which  legitimately  belongs 
to  sculpture,  they  have  fallen  into  a  dryness  and  insipidity,  as 
remote  from  nature,  and  as  repugnant  to  the  sound  principles 
of  the  art,  as  their  original  manner, 
i 
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'  It  remuns  for  us  to  give  a  riight  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
architecture  in  France. 

.  The  reformation  of  the  art,  from  the  barbarism  which  for  so 
many  centuries  had  prevuled,  was  first  attempted  by  Phillibcrt 
De  JLorme.  He  was  bom  at  Lyons  about  the  beginning  of  the 
30th  century,  and  at  an  early  age  visited  Italy,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  remuns  of  ancient  magnificence,  which  that 
country  oonUuned ;  and  thus  acquired  a  puiity  of  taste  which 
had  not  been  known  in  France  before,  and  was  enjoyed  by  a 
very  small  number  of  his  countrymen  who  succeeded  him.  Re¬ 
turning  to  his  native  country  in  the  year  1536,  he  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  Cardinal  du  Belley,  who  invited  him  to  Paris ; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  became  known  to  King  Henry  II.,  who 
employed  him  in  improvii^  the  royal  palaces,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  works.  He  was  afterwards  charged  with  designs  for  the 
Palace  of  the  Thuileries,  by  Queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  in 
which  he  displayed  great  fertility  of  imagination.  De  Lorme 
died  in  the  year  1577. 

.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  era  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  the  taste 
for  architectural  decoration,  fostered  by  that  monarch  and  his 
minister  Colbert,  was  productive  of  much  advantage  to  the  arts ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  encouragement  then  given  to  architects, 
and  the  high  eulogies  bestowed  on  them  by  the  French  writers, 
there  are  few  of  them  whose  works  exhibit  purity  of  taste,  or  an 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  ancients.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  names  of  this  period  are  Lescot,  Le  Mercier,  the  two 
Mansards,  Blondel,  Le  Ndtre,  Le  Yeau,  and  Perrault.  This 
latter  artist,  however,  seems  to  us  the  only  one  of  that  age  who 
possessed  a  pure  taste,  and  whose  works  have  received  the  ap- 
|n*obation  of  posterity.  His  most  celebrated  and  extensive  work 
is  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  which,  for  simplicity  of  design 
and  grandeur  of  effect,  surpasses  any  thing  of  which  the  French 
cajNtal  can  boast.  .  •  ■ 

The  capricious  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  gave  way  to  a 
more  pure  and  chaste  style  of  design  under  his  successor ;  and, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  great  improvement 
in  simplicity  of  arrangement  is  perceptible.  •  ' 

•  The  Palais  Bourl^  *  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  architectu¬ 
ral  works  of  Paris,  in  which  this  improvement  in  style  mani¬ 
fests  itself.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  172S,  from  the  designs  of 
Girardini,  an  Italian  architect,  and  continued  by  L' Assurance, 
a  disciple  of  the  younger  Mansard.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged 

I 

*  Under  Bonaparte,  it  wu  called  the  Palaii  of  the  Legnblive  Body. 
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successively  by  Gabriel  Barreau,  CharpenriCT,  Belisart,  Poyet, 
and  others. 

The  designs  of  Gabriel,  of  which  the  Ecole MUUaire  at  Paris  is 
a  fair  specimen,  display  an  improved  taste,  and  considerable  sim¬ 
plicity  of  distribution— sometimes  however  disfigured  with  the 
remains  of  the  taste  of  the  preceding  age  in  the  details, — as  the 
quadrangular  dome  and  the  like. 

Jacques  Denis  Antoine,  is  an  architect  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  the  soundness  of  his  taste,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  de¬ 
signs.  His  principal  works  are  the  Hotel  de  Berwick,  at  Ma¬ 
drid  ;  the  Hotel  de  Monnoics  at  Berne ;  the  Church  des  Filles 
Sainte  Marie;  the  Hotel  de  Jaucourt,  Rue  de  Varennes  at  Paris ; 
the  Maison  des  Feuillants,  Rue  Saint  Honore;  and  the  Hotel  des 
Mannoics  at  Paris,  which  is  probably  his  best  work.  Antoine 
died  in  the  year  1801,  aged  68.  * 

But  there  is  perhaps  no  artist  that  Prance  has  produced,  who 
has  higher  claims  to  our  admiration  than  Soufflot,  judging  from 
his  celebrated  design  of  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  also  called 
the  Panth^n  Fran^ais.  It  possesses  a  grace  and  lightness  of 
effect  which  had  not  been  displayed  before,  and  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  magnificent  specimens  of  modem 
art,  notwithstanding  the  defects,  with  which  it  may  be  charged. 
Its  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ;  over  the  transept 
there  is  a  splendid  dome,  externallv  surrounded  with  columns, 
and  its  principal  front  has  a  beautiful  hexastyle  portico  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  From  some  miscalculations  with  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  materials,  and  perhaps  errors  in  the  construc¬ 
tive  part,  this  building,  when  nearly  finished,  was  on  the  eve  of 
falling  down  ;  in  consequence  of  which  several  alterations  were 
rendered  necessary  for  its  support ;  and  these  have  not  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  beauty.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Louis 
XV.  in  176'k 

Moreau,  Boull6e,  and  Barreau,  are  also  names  of  distinguished 
reputation  of  this  era. 

.  We  shall  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  French 
school,  with  a  notice  respecting  the  academies  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.  for  improving  the  fine  arts  in  France.  The  Royal  -  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  was  founded  in  the  year  1648, 
and,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Le  Brun ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered,  till  Col¬ 
bert,  anxious  for  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  arts,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  exert-  itself  for  the  public 
advantage,  obtained  for  it  from  the  king,  in  the  year  1663,  an 
annual  pension  of  four  thousand  livres.  Louis  XIV.  sensible 
of  the  advantages  that  such  an  institution  was  calculated  to  con- 
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fer,  did  much  to  give  it  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
declared  himself  its  patron,  and  in  the  year  1G92,  had  it  re¬ 
moved  from  the  apartments  it  had  long  occupied  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  to  the  old  Louvre,  where  three  magnificent  saloons  were 
appropriated  to  it  The  first  saloon  contmned  the  diploma  pic¬ 
tures  and  sculptures,  (tableaux  et  morceaux  en  marbre  de  recep¬ 
tion^)  and  several  models  from  the  antique.  In  the  second  were 
designs  of  the  professors,  b(is  reliefs  in  terra  cotta^  all  the  por¬ 
traits  of  the  academicians,  and  the  models  of  the  finest  antique 
statues  of  Italy  and  at  Versailles ;  and  in  the  third,  the  hall 
'  where  the  academicians  assembled,  were  historical  subjects  paint¬ 
ed  by  them.  The  academy  was  composed  of  a  protector,  who 
was  director  of  the  public  buildings ;  a  director,  in  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  king ;  a  chancellor,  who  was  perpetual ;  four 
rectors,  also  perpetual,  and  two  assistants  to  the  rectors.  The 
province  of  the  rectors  was  to  superintend  the  progress  of  the 
students,  and  to  judge  of  their  capacity.  There  were  fourteen 
professors ;  one  for  anatomy,  another  for  perspective  and  geome¬ 
try  ;  and  the  other  twelve,  in  monthly  rotation,  visited  the  schools, 
set  the  model,  and  instructed  the  pupils.  There  were  also  ten 
councillors,  a  treasurer,  secretary,  and  historiographer.  The 
academy  was  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  first  amounted  to 
forty  members,  and  comprehended  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  highest  departments  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  second  class  consisted  of  those  who  cultivated  with  success, 
landscape,  portnut,  &c.  Engravers  were  also  admitted  into  this 
class.  The  third  was  composed  of  persons  of  taste,  called  ho- 
noraires  amateurs^  or  honoraires  associesdibres. 

The  academy  distributed,  every  three  months,  to  its  pupils, 
three  prizes  for  drawings,  and  every  year  two  prizes  for  painting 
and  sculpture.  The  successful  competitors  for  these  prizes  were 
entitled  to  a  pension  from  the  king,  till  they  were  qualified  to  be 
sent  to  Rome  to  the  French  academy,  where  also  they  were 
maintmned  at  the  public  expense.  The  academy  had  also  a  pub- 
lie  exhibition  of  works  of  art  by  the  living  artists  of  the  country, 
which  took  place  once  every  two  years.  The  academy  of  France 
at  Rome  was  of  the  first  importance,  by  the  extensive  benefits  it 
conferred  on  art.  It  was  originally  proposed  by  Le  Brun  ^  the 
students  admitted  were  young  artists  sent  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  or  by  the  Academy  of  Architecture  at 
Paris.  They  were  lodged  ancl  miuntained  within  the  building 
at  the  king's  expense.  In  the  year  1676  this  academy  was  unit- 
ed  to  that  of  St.  Luke  by  Louis  XIV.  That  monarch  also 
founded,  by  the  recommendation  of  Colbeit,  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Architecture. 
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It  is  now  full  time  for  us  to  turn  to  the  respectable  publica¬ 
tion)  the  title  of  which  has  furnished  us  with  an  opportunity  of 
entering  on  the  preceding  sketch. 

Although  the  life  of  an  artist  is  too  recluse  to  afford  that  va¬ 
riety  of  striking  incident  which  we  find  in  the  biography  of  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  more  active  scenes  of  life,  the  volume  before 
us  has  high  claims  to  our  attention.  It  illustrates  the  character, 
and  exhibits  the  professional  career  of  one  who  had  attained 
much  excellence  in  the  pursuits  to  which  he  had  destined  him¬ 
self  ;  while  to  those  who  consider  painting  as  merely  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  viuble  appearances  of  external  nature,  thus  depriving 
it  of  its  rank  as  a  liberal  art,  and  placing  its  professors  on  a  levd 
with  the  mechanic,  it  will  shew  the  mental  powers,  the  extent 
and  variety  of  knowledge  requisite  in  the  great  painter,  and  the 
patient  unremitting  study  by  which  his,  acquirements  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  his  art. 

,  Nicholas  Poussin  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Sois- 
sons,  that  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  civil  dissenrions 
which  disturbed  France  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  Henry 
III.  and  Henry  IV.  about  which  period  his  father,  John  Pous¬ 
sin,  served  in  the  royal  army.  After  the  taking  of  Vernon,  he 
quitted  the  service  and  reUred  to  Andelys  in  Normandy,  where 
his  son  Nicholas  was  born  in  the  year  1594.  The  bent  of  his 
genius  displayed  itself  at  a  very  early  age ;  and,  with  much  re¬ 
luctance,  his  father  yielded  to  his  inclination,  and  permitted  him 
to  adopt  the  art  as  a  profession.  At  this  time  Quintin  Varin, 
a  native  of  Amiens,  was  settled  at  Andelys,  and  from  him  he 
received  his  first  instructions  as  a  pmnter.  Pmnting  was  then 
in  a  low  state  in  France,  and  Varin,  though  settled  in  a  provin¬ 
cial  town,  was  among  the  first  who  led. to  the  improvement, 
which  ultimately  produced  a  Le  Brun,  a  Le  Sueur,  a  Sebastian, 
Bourdon,  and  a  Poussin ;  and  the  paternal  interest  with  which 
Varin  superintended  his  progress,  and  the  rational  course  of  stu¬ 
dy  which  he  recommended,  may  be  considered  as  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  greatness.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  travelled  to  Paris,  became  successively  the  disciple 
of  Ferdinand  File,  and  L'Allemand,  but  as  he  soon  found  tluit 
from  neither  of  them  he  could  derive  much  advantage,  this  con¬ 
nection  subsisted  only  for  a  short  time.  In  the  school  of  the 
latter  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Philippe  de  Champagne,  which 
was  afterwards  of  great  advantage  to  him. 

Among  the  many  friends  wbc^  his  amiable  manners  had  con¬ 
ciliated,  was  a  young  nobleman  of  Poitou,  then  prosecuting  his 
studies  at  the  Univerrity  of  Paris,  who  not  only  asristed  him 
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vith  money,  but  introduced  him  wherever  he  thought  his  pro¬ 
gress  in  his  studies  would  be  promoted. 

“  The  most  important  of  hia  inti^uctions  was  that  to  Courtois,  the  king’s 
mathematician,  who  was  then  emplcwed  at  the  Louvre.  Besides  a  large 
collection  of  excellent  prints,  espcpally  those  by  Marc  Antonio,  after  Raf- 
faelle  and  Giulio  Romano,  Courtois  assessed  a  number  of  original  draw¬ 
ings  by  those  masters,  all  of  which  he  generously  lent  to  Poussin,  who 
eagerly  and  carefully  coined  them,  and  thus  began  to  form  his  taste  for  that 
mnd  and  chaste  style  which  distinguishes  his  works.  He  often  talked  of 
as  the  most  fortunate  occurrence  of  his  life,  for  it  opened  to  him  a 
glim]^  of  that  light  he  had  so  ardently  longed  for.” 

Tnis  young  nobleman  being  recalled  home  by  his  mother,  in¬ 
duced  Poussin  to  be  his  companion,  intending  to  decorate  his 
house,  and  to  commit  to  him  the  charge  of  the  work ;  but,  owing 
to  the  interference  of  the  mother,  nothing  was  done,  and  the  stay 
of  the  pmnter  in  the  house  being  renders  uncomfortable  by  her 
treatment,  he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Paris.  On  his  way  back,  he  was  obliged  to  subsist  on  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  little  pictures,  executed  in  distemper,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  rapidity,  and  by  ornamenting  rooms,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  very  small  remuneration.  He  was  seized  with  a  dangerous 
illness  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  occasioned  by  excessive  exertion 
and  want  of  nourishment,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  his 
fathers  house  at  Andelys.  On  recovering  his  health,  he  formed 
the  resolution  of  visiting  Rome,  in  order  to  fix  his  taste,  and 
acquire  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  art, 
b^  the  study  of  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  and  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  modern  art  founded  upon  them,  with  which  that  capital 
abounded, — a  resolution  which,  from  untoward  circumstances,  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  accomplish  for  a  considerable  time.  About 
this  period  Duchesne  was  employed  in  decorating  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg,  and  Philippe  de  Champagne  being  engaged  as  his 
asristant,  exerted  his  influence  with  the  former  to  procure  for 
Poussin,  who  had  returned  to  Paris,  employment  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity.  But  what  first  established  the  reputation  of  Poussin,  was 
the  celebration  of  the  canonization  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  St. 
Franris  Xavier,  by  the  Jesuits,  in  16^,  in  which  the  legendary 
history  of  these,  their  patron  saints,  was  illustrated  in  a  series  of 
pictures,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  then  in  Paris. 

‘  Of  these  Poassin  painted  six  in  less  than  a  week ;  his  long  practice  in 
distemper  gave  him  a  decided  suMriority  in  readiness  over  the  otner  artists 
emidoyed  (m  the  occasion ;  and  vmen  the  pictures  came  to  be  exhibited,  al- 
thougn  the  details  on  his  pictures  were  necessarily  neglected,  on  account  of 
the  haste  with  which  they  had  been  executed,  they  excited  the  greatest  ad¬ 
miration,  on  account  of  the  grandeur  of  conception  and  elegance  of  design 
displ^ed  in  them,  and  obtained  the  preference  over  all  others.  • 

.  “  From  this  period  the  reputation  of  Poussin,  as  a  painter  of  genius,  was 
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esUbliahed,  knd  his  acquaintance  sought  by  many  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
time.” 

Among  these  was  Marini,  commonly  called  the  Chevalier 
Marino,  a  Neapolitan,  who,  from  some  political  disturbances  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
successively  in  different  petty  courts  in  Italy,  and  by  the  invlta. 
tion  of  Mary  of  Medici,  was  then  resident  at  the  court  of  France. 
Marini  was  a  man  of  refined  taste,  and  wrote  many  poems, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  licentiousness  of  their  style,  contain 
numerous  beauties,  and  are  full  of  classical  imagery.  Fully 
appreciating  the  merits  of  Poussin,  he  gave  him  an  apartment  in 
his  house ;  and  being  then  in  bad  health,  he  made  the  artist 
draw  or  paint  by  the  side  of  his  couch,  while  he  read  aloud  from 
some  Latin  or  Italian  author,  and  thus  promoted  his  knowledge 
of  that  species  of  literature.  His  own  poems  were  also  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  study,  and  these  Poussin  was  employed  to  illustrate 
by  his  drawings. 

**  To  this  kind  of  study  which  he  pursued  with  Marini,  may  perhaps  be 
attributed  his  predilection  for  compositions  where  nymphs  and  fairies  and 
bacchanals  are  the  subjects ;  compositions  in  which  he  certainly  excelled, 
and  of  which  Reynolds  says,  *  No  painter  was  ever  better  qualified  to  paint 
such  subjects,  not  only  from  his  Ming  eminently  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  ceremonies,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  ancients,  but  from  his  being 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  different  characters  which  those  who  invented 
them  gave  to  their  allegorical  figures.’ " 

This  intercourse,  so  advantageous  to  the  improvement  of 
Poussin,  was,  to  their  mutual  regret,  finally  terminated  by  the 
resolution  which  Marini,  now  grown  old  and  infirm,  had  form¬ 
ed,  **  to  die  at  home  at  last,"  **  which  led  him  to  cross  the  Alps 

even  in  the  winter  season,  and  go  directly  to  Rome.”  The 
works  with  which  he  was  then  engaged  prevented  Poussin  from 
acceding  to  the  wishes  of  his  patron,  by  accompanying  him ;  but, 
in  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  1624,  he  was  enabled  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  dearest  project,  and  join  him  in  that  capital,  when 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Naples,  where  Marini  died  short¬ 
ly  afterwards.  Before  his  departure,  however,  that  nobleman 
procured  him  an  introduction  to  Cardinal  Barberini,  nephew  of 
the  Pope,  which  opened  to  him  a  rich  museum,  and  led  to  his 
acquaintance  with  the  family  of  Del  Pozzo,  who  became  his 
steady  friends  and  patrons. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  opportunities  of  improvement  which  he  enjoyed,  he 
had  to  struggle  with  great  difficulties  from  want  of  employment ; 
and  Marini  Ming  de^,  and  the  Cardinal  Barberini  absent  on  a 
legation  to  Spain,  he  was  left  without  patron  or  friend.  '  He 
soon  after  became  acquainted  with  F.  Quesnoy,  better  known  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Fiamingo,  and  Algarde,  witn  whom  he  formed 
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a  strict  friendship,  studied  and  measured  most  of  the  antique 
statues  then  in  Rome,  and  occasionally  received  from  them  that 
pecuniary  assistance  which,  notwithstanding  his  professional  ex¬ 
cellence  and  his  unremitting  assiduity,  he  frequently  required. 
About  this  time,  **  to  relieve  his  pressing  necessities,  he  sold 
**  two  *  battles,'  each  containing  a  great  number  of  tigures,  for 
**  seven  crowns  a  piece,  and  a  *  prophet,'  for  less  than  two 
“  crowns.”  He  also  sold  his  celebrated  work,  “  The  Ark  of  God 
among  the  Philistines,”  which  ranks  among  the  finest  of  his 
comj^sitions,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  crowns  *.  This  work,  as  soon 
as  it  became  known,  raised  the  reputation  of  the  artist,  and  the 
original  purchaser  shortly  afterwards  sold  it  to  the  Due  de  Riche¬ 
lieu  for  a  thousand  crowns. 

“  Meantime,  Poussin  having  resolved  to  bemn  anew  his  education  as  a 
painter,  lost  no  opportunities  of  improvement.  Besides  his  studies  after  the 
antique.  Which  he  pursued  with  Algarde  and  Quesiwy,  he  resumed  that  of 
optics,  which  he  had  begun  at  Paris.  He  also  b^n  diligently  to  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  architecture ;  and  though  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  m^esde  temj^es  of  Greece,  the  style  he  formed  to  himself  is  so  grand 
and  impressive,  that  he  has  always  been  cited  as  worthy  of  imitadon  in  this 
respect.  Every  hour  that  he  could  spare  from  his  severer  studies,  Poussin 
imnt  in  the  different  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where,  besides 
the  most  exquisite  remains  of  ancient  scu^ture,  he  might  enjoy  the  unrival¬ 
led  landscape  that  surrounds  the  dty.  *  I  have  often  admired,'  said  Vigneul 
de  Marville,  who  knew  him  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  '  the  love  he  him  for 
his  art.  Old  as  he  was,  I  frequendy  saw  him  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  out  in  the  Campa^na,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  sketching  a 
Scene  which  had  pleased  him and  I  often  met  him  with  nis  handkerchief 
fbll  of  stones,  moss,  or  flowers,  which  he  carried  home,  that  he  might  capj 
them  exaedy  fhnn  nature.  One  day  I  asked  him  how  he  had  attained  to 
such  a  d^ee  of  perfection  as  to  have  gained  so  high  a  tank  among  the  great 
painters  of  Italy,  he  answered,  *  I  have  n^lected  nothing.'  " 

’  His  chief  study,  however,  was  the  drawing  of  the  human 
figure,  and  in  order  to  improve  himself  in  it,  ne  recommenced 
the  study  of  anatomy,  which  he  had  laid  aside  since  he  left 
Paris. 

"  He  had  afterwards  the  advantap  of  studyi^  the  livii^  model  in  the 
school  of  Domenichino,  which  was  then  the  best  in  Rome ;  and  he  often  vi¬ 
sited  that  of  Andrea  Sacchi,  on  account  of  a  model  who  sat  there,  and  who 
was  celebrated  for  the  intelligence  vrith  which  he  placed  himself  easily  and 
gracefully  in  the  prescribed  attitudes.”  "  The  models  in  Romej”  says  our 
author  in  a  note  upon  this  passage,  "  are  still  jelebrated  for  the  skill  with 
which  they  imitate  the  attitudes  of  the  antique  statues,  and  also  the  figures 
in  the  most  celebrated  pictures.  In  the  latter  case  they  teach  their  counte¬ 
nances  to  assume  a  wonderful  likeness  to  the  picture.  The  profession  of  a 
model  is  far  from  being  diwraceful  in  Rome ;  Saverio  Scacm,  the  model 
diiefly  used  by  Canova,  is  tne  very  dandy  of  models,  and  pridn  himself  on 
his  bmty  and  the  ease  with  whira  be  can  assume  any  expression  or  pos- 
ttwe.'*  ' 

*  We  ooce  saw,  in  a  irictura  sale  in  London,  this  identical  oomposidoo  sold  for 
about  nine  bandied  poun^  Then  is  a  piint  of  it  by  Thomassin,  if  we  mutake  aol. 
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~  Poussin  began  now  to  pay  some  attention  to  colouring,  and 
made  copies  of  several  pictures  by  Titian  and  others  ;  but  seve¬ 
ral  ancient  paintings  being  discovered  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and 
other  places,  he  studied  them  diligently,  and  endeavoured  to 
adopt  their  style,  the  severe  grandeur  of  which  he  considet*ed 
better  suited  to  the  epic  style  of  painting. 

The  cognoscenti  of  Rome  were  at  this  time  divided  in  their 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  relative  merits  of  Domenichino  and 
Guido,  and  particularly  of  their  rival  pictures  in  the  church  ot* 
San  Gregorio,— 'that  by  the  former,  the  flagellation  of  St.  An¬ 
drew,  and  by  the  latter,  the  martyrdom  of  that  saint. 

"  Poussin  found  all  the  students  in  Rome  busily  copying  the  Guido, 
which,  though  it  has  fewer  faults  than  its  rival,  wants  tne  energy  and  ex¬ 
pression  which  distinguish  it ;  he  was  too  sure  of  his  object  to  led  away 

the  crowd,  and  turned  his  attention  wholly  to  the  FUigtUatum.  Dome- 
mchino,  who  Poussin  imagined  was  dead,  and  who  in  faoi  was  in  a  declining 
state  of  health,  having  hand  that  a  young  Frenchman  was  making  a  care¬ 
ful  study  from  his  picture,  caused  himself  to  be  convened  in  his  cluur  to  the 
church,  where  he  converst^  with  him  for  sometime,  without  making  himself 
known.  From  that  day  Poussin  spent  much  of  his  time  with  Domenichino, 
studied  in  his  school,  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  profited  by  his  advice. 
But  if  the  advice  and  example  of- Domenichino  were  valuable  to  Poussin,  the 
good  taste  and  couragraus  right  judgment  of  Poussin  were  not  less  so  to 
the  fame  of  Domenichino,  who  was  then  so  persecuted  and  overborne  by  the 
partisans  of  Guido,  that  his  picture  of  the  communion  of  St.  Jerome  had 
been  tom  from  its  place  in  the  church  of  San  Girolamo  della  Caritii,  and 
thrown  into  a  garret,  where  it  remained  forgotten,  until  the  monks,  desirous 
of  having  a  new  altar-piece,  requested  Poussin  to  paint  one  for  them,  and 
sent  them  Domenichino’s  picture  as  old  canvas  to  paint  upon.  He  no  sooner 
saw  it,  than,  struck  with  its  extraordinary  merit,  he  carried  it  to  the  church 
for  which  it  had  been  painted,  and  gave  a  public  lecture  upon  it,  in  which 
he  dared  to  compare  it  with  the  Transfiguration,  and  called  these  two,  with 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Daniele  da  Vol terra,  the  finest  pictures  in 
Rome.  The  public  had  only  to  be  roused  by  a  steady  right-judging  criti¬ 
cism  ;  the  el^nt,  but  weaker  attractions  of  the  rival  school  gave  way ;  and 
Domenichino  was  thenceforward  placed  in  his  just  rank  among  the  great 
painters  of  Italy.”' 

To  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  look  on  art  with  so  much  apathy 
and  indifference,  it  will  appear  incredible  that  the  opinions  with 
regard  to  two  styles  of  painting,  should  be  productive  of  so  much 
party-spirit  and  rancour,  as  to  have  no  parallel  in  Britain,  except 
in  the  agitation  of  some  great  political  question. 

**  The  favour  of  the  public  was  divided  between  Domenichino  and  Guido ; 
and  so  violent  were  the  followers  and  adherents  of  the  latter,  that  the  tale 
that  Domenichino  was  poisoned  at  Naples  by  Lanfranco,  has  been  generally 
believed.  The  party  of  Guido  was  the  strongest,  but  it  was  awed  and  kept 
within  the  hounds  of  decorum,  as  long  as  Cardinal  Montalto  lived.  That 
discerning  prelate  acknowledged  the  merits,  and  employed  the  talents  of  both 
schools,  but  after  his  death  Cardinal  Del  Monte  openly  favoured  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Domenichino,  and  the  most  disgraceful  excesses  sullied  the  anmls 
of  painting  for  more  than  thirty  years.” 

VOL.  V.  NO.  VI.  8  b 
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Although  the  prudence  of  Poussin  kept  him  from  ail  connec¬ 
tion  with  those  feuds,  he  manfully  declared  his  preference  of  Do- 
menichino,  without  depreciating  the  merits  of  his  rival. 

The  unremitting  attention  he  paid  to  the  study  of  every  thing 
relating  to  his  art,  and  the  friends  he  acquired  by  his  talents  and 
his  amiable  manners,  although  they  advanced  his  reputation,  did 
not  secure  him  from 'the  pressure  of  povertv,  when  his  exertions 
were  again  interrupted  by  illness ;  and  although  he  was  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  Del  Pozzo  family  for  assistance  in  his  distress,  it  was 
chiefly  from  the  benevolence  of  his  countryman  Jean  Dughet  that 
he  derived  the  comforts  which  his  situation  required,  and  which 
finally  restored  him  to  health.  Dughet  was  cook  to  the  Roman  se¬ 
nator,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances,  as,  shortly 
after  this  recovery,  Poussin  married  his  daughter,  and  re¬ 
ceived  along  with  her  a  portion,  with  part  of  which  he  pur¬ 
chased.  a  house  on  the  Trinita  de’Monte.  From  the  fine  pros¬ 
pect  it  commanded,  this  was  peculiarly  suited  to  a  painter  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  contemplating  the  appearances  of  nature ;  and  here, 
with  the  exception  of  the  short  period  of  his  residence  at  Paris, 
in  tranquil  devotion  to  his  art,  and  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1638,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  anxious  to  encourage 
the  arts,  suggested  to  Louis  XIII.  the  propriety  of  finishing  the 
Louvre,  beautifying  the  royal  palaces,  and  adorning  them  with 
pictures.  Poussin  was  fixed  upon  to  superintend  these  designs. 
After  much  solicitation,  he  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  office,  and,  for  a  time,  leave  his  retirement  at  Rome. 
The  following  letter,  written  by  Poussin  to  his  friend  and  patron 
the  commander  Del  Pozzo,  relates  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which  he  was  received  by  the  French  court  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  its  details,  will  in¬ 
terest  all  who  love  to  see  genius  honoured. 

To  THE  CoMUANOEB  DeL  PoZZO. 

'  Full  of  confidence  in  the  good  will  which  you  have  always  shewn  me, 
1  think  it  my  duty  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  fortunate  success  of  my 
journey  as  well  as  of  my  situation,  and  the  place  I  inhabit,  that  you,  my 
kind  protector,  may  know  where  to  lay  your  commands  on  me.  My  hcaltn 
was  very  good  during  the  whole  journey  from  Rome  to  Fontainbleau,  where 
I  was  very  honorunbly  received  in  the  palace  by  a  nobleman  deputed  for 
that  purpose  by  M.  de  Noyers ;  from  tnence  I  was  taken  to  Paris  in  that 
r.*inister  8  coach,  and  scarcely  arrived  when  he  came  to  meet  me,  embraced 
me  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  shewed  very  great  pleasure  at  seeing  me  in 
France.  At  night  I  was  conducted  by  his  orders  to  the  place  he  had  destin¬ 
ed  for  roy  apartment :  it  is  a  little  palace,  for  so  it  may  be  called,  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  containing  nine  chambers  on  three 
stories,  without  reckoning  the  ground  floor,  which  consists  of  a  kitchen,  a 
porter's  lodge,  a  hall,  and  three  convenient  rooms  for  domestic  purposes. 
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There  it,  besides,  a  beautiful  and  spacious  jwden,  planted  with  rich  treM 
and  T^etables  of  all  kinds,  a  pretty  plot  of  flowers,  mree  little  fountains,  a 
well,  a  very  handsome  court,  and  a  stable.  I  have  a  beautiful  view  from  my 
windows,  and  I  can  imagine  that  in  summer  this  retreat  must  be  a  perfect 
paradise.  I  found  the  centre  apartment  furnished  nobly,  and  all  necessary 
provisions  laid  in,  even  to  Are- wood  and  a  cask  of  old  wine.  For  three  days 
my  friends  and  I  were  entertained  at  the  king’s  expense.  The  fourth  day 
M.  de  Noyers  presented  me  to  the  Cardinal,  who  took  my  hand,  embraced 
me,  and  treats  me  with  extraordinary  condescension.  A  few  days  after- 
wa^s  I  was  taken  to  St.  Germains,  where  M.  de  Noyers  was  to  have  present¬ 
ed  me  to  the  king,  but  M.  de  Noprs  being  indisposed,  I  was  not  introduced 
till  the  next  day.  The  good  and  gracious  prince  deigned  to  caress  me,  and 
asked  me  a  great  many  questions  during  the  half  hour  he  kept  me  with  him, 
after  which,  turning  round  to  the  Court,  he  said,  ‘  I  think  we  have  taken  in 
Vouet,'  and  then  he  ordered  me  to  paint  the  great  pictures  for  his  chapel  of 
Fontainebleau  and  St  Germain’s.  When  I  went  home,  they  brought  me  two 
thousand  crowns  in  gold,  in  a  handsome  blue  velvet  purse.  One  thousand 
for  my  salary,  one  thousand  for  my  journey,  without  reckoning  my  expenses  ; 
and  indeed  money  is  very  necessary  in  this  country,  where  every  ming  is 
extremely  dear. 

I  have  now  turned  my  thoughts  upon  the  works  I  am  to  execute ;  they 
are  pictures,  cartoons  for  tapestry,  and  many  other  things.  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  sending  you  a  specimen  of  my  first  labours,  as  a  tribute  of  grati¬ 
tude,  and  as  soon  as  my  packages  arrive,  and  I  am  relieved  from  iny  uneasi¬ 
ness  on  account  of  them,  I  hope  to  portion  my  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
employ  a  part  of  it  in  the  service  of  your  brother  the  chevalier. 

“  I  recommend  ray  little  household  interests  to  your  care,  since  youdeign  to 
take  charge  of  them  in  my  absence,  which  shall  not  be  long  if  I  can  help  it. 
I  beseech  you,  since  you  are  born  to  be  kind  to  me,  to  bear  with  your  usual 
generous  patience  the  trouble  I  must  give  you,  and  to  content  yourself,  in 
return,  with  my  entire  afiection.  May  the  Lord  grant  you  a  long  and  hap¬ 
py  life.  As  to  me,  with  all  the  respect  of  which  1  am  capable,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Paris,  January  6th,  1641.  PoussiN. 

His  first  labours  after  his  arrival  were  cartoons  to  be  copied  in 
tapestry,  for  the  king’s  chamber.  They  consist  of  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  and,  for  the  greater  expedition,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  material  point  with  the  French  court,  he  was 
permitted  to  repeat  subjects  he  had  formerly  painted.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  his  friend  Del  Pozzo,  he  explains  more  fully  the  nature  of 
his  employment.  It  is  dated  20th  September  ld4il. 

I  am  labouring  without  intermission  in  sometimes  at  one  thing,  some¬ 
times  another.  1  should  do  this  willingly,  but  that  they  hiu^  me  in  things 
that  require  time  and  thought.  I  assure  you,  if  I  stay  long  in  this  country, 
1  must  turn  dauber  like  the  rest  here.  As  to  study  andji^servation,  either 
of  the  antique  or  of  any  thing  else,  they  are  unknown,  whoever  wishes 
to  study  or  to  excel,  must  go  far  from  home.  The  stuccoes  and  painting  of  the 
Great  Gallery  are  b^;un  a^ter  my  designs,  but  very  little  to  my  satisfaction, 
because  I  can  get  no  one  to  second  me,  although  1  make  drawings  both  on  a 
large  and  a  small  scale  for  them.  1  am  now  at  work  upon  the  picture  for 
the  noviciate  of  the  Jesuits;  it  is  very  large,  containing  fourteen  figures 
larger  than  nature,  and  this  they  want  me  to  finish  in  two  months." 

The  picture  was  finished  in  the  Ume  fixed ;  and  such  was  the 
admiration  it  excited  in  the  public  mind,  that  Simon  Voiiet  and 
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his  party,  who  considered  him  an  intruder,  rused  a  cabal  against 
him,  that  rendered  his  readence  at  Paris  very  uncomfortable, 
and  at  length  forced  him  to  leave  it.  This  resolution  he  could 
form  with  less  re^et,  from  the  continued  bustle  in  which  he  was 
kept,  and  the  insignificant  employment  with  which  he  was  charg¬ 
ed.  In  another  letter  he  says. 

The  readinese  these  gentlemen  perceive  in  me,  has  induced  them  to 
leave  me  no  time,  either  to  satisfy  myself,  or  do  any  thing  for  a  fnend  or 

Satron.  They  employ  me  for  ever  on  trifles,  such  as  frontispieces  for  books, 
esigns  for  monumental  cabinets,  chimney  pieces,  bindings  for  books,  and 
other  nonesense.” 

'  The  period  having  arrived  at  which  he  was  to  leave  Paris,  he 
speedily  returned  to  his  fam'dy  and  friends  at  Rome ;  and  shortly 
silerwards,  by  the  disgrace  of  M.  de  Noyer^  his  chief  patron  at 
‘the  court  of  France,  the  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  of  the 
king,  the  works  at  the  Louvre  were  discontinued ;  and  although 
Louis  XIV.  wished  to  draw  him  again  from  Rome,  he  found 
himself  too  happy  at  home  to  subject  himself  to  the  mortifications 
which  he  had  experienced  at  Paris.  Louis  continued  to  him  the 
pension  granted  to  him  by  his  predecessor. 

From  the  time  of  his  return  from  Paris,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
his  painting  room ;  and  seldom  admitted  any  visitors  there.  His  friends, 
however,  used  to  wait  for  him  on  the  terrace  of  the  Trinith  de  'Monti, 
where  his  house  was  situated,  and  where  he  took  his  morning  and  evening 
walk ;  and  his  biographers  have  rraresented  him  as  an  ancient  philosopher, 
surrounded  by  his  disciples.  In  fMt,  his  hours  of  exercise  were  rendered 
more  delightful  by  intimate  conversation  with  the  learned  and  the  polite, 
who  crowded  round  him  from  all  parts  of  Rome,  to  admire  that  dignified 
simplicity  of  manner  and  conversation,  which  was  a  part  of  that  antique 
pimtv  of  taste,  which  inspires  his  works,  and  regulated  his  whole  life.'* 
Tne  long  and  honourable  life  of  Poussin  was  now  near  a  close. 
Early  in  the  year  lGfi5,  he  was  slightly  attacked  by  a  palsy,  the 
distress  of  which  was  greatly  aggravate  by  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  event  seems  to  have  hastened  his  own.  On  the' 19th  of 
November  of  the  same  year,  he  expired,  enjoying  to  the  last  the 
full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  private  man  more  r^etted  than  Nicholas  Pous¬ 
sin.  The  tempered  vivacity  of  his  conversation,  the  affectionate  regard  with- 
which  he  treated  his  friends  and  relations,  the  modesty  which  prevented  his 
giving  offence,' and  the  easy  unostentatious  manner  in  which  he  loved  to  dis¬ 
course  upon  his  art,  rendered  his  society  invaluable  both  as  a  man  and  a 
painter.* 

The  subjects  of  Poussin  are  generally  taken  from  ancient  his¬ 
tory  or  fable ;  and  in  his  mode  of  treating  them,  he  adopted  the 
simple  artless  manner  of  the  imtique  paintings,  and  bos  relict 
which  were  the  great  objects  of  his  study  and  admiration ;  hence 
that  remarkable  dryness  of  manner,  and  disregard  of  the  more 
superfidal  attractions  of  light  and  shadow,  and  colouring,  so 
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striking  in  most  of  his  best  works.  The  concepUon  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  is  strictly  historical,  and  without  aiming  at  the  terrible  su¬ 
blimity  of  Michael  Angelo,  he  invests  his  figures  with  epic  dig¬ 
nity  of  character,  and  a  gracefulness  of  action ;  every  figure  in 
his  compositions  contnbutes  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject ; 
and  nothing  is  introduced  in  them  that  could  be  spared.  Expres¬ 
sion  was  a  part  of  the  art  to  which  he  apfdied  all  his  strength, 
and  in  which  he  is  not  excelled  by  any  painter,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Rafiaelle  and  Domenichino.  His  draperies  are  always  ap¬ 
propriate  and  beautifully  cast}  the  grouping  in  his  more 
complex  compositions  is  skilfully  managed ;  and  in  those  simpler 
subjects  in  which  he  imitated  the  manner  of  the  antique,  by  re¬ 
jecting  technical  rules,  and  avoiding  all  appearance  of  system,  or 
artificial  concatenation  of  his  masses,  he  displays  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  finest  models,  and  a  fine  taste  in  adapting 
tneir  manner  to  the  subject. 

“  Although  Rubens,  says  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  has  shewn  great  fancy  in  his 
satyrs,  Silenuses,  and  f^auns,  yet  they  are  not  that  distinct,  separate  class  of 
beings,  whieh  is  carefully  exhibited  by  the  ancients  and  by  Poussin.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  when  such  objects  of  antiquity  are  represented,  nothing  ought  to  re- 
mina  us  of  modem  times.  The  mind  is  thrown  back  into  antiquity,  and 
nothing  ought  to  be  introduced  that  may  tend  to  awaken  us  from  the  iUu- 
sion.  Poussin  seemed  to  think  that  the  style  and  language  in  which  sudi 
stories  are  told,  are  not  the  worse  for  preserving  some  relish  of  the  old  way 
of  painting,  which  seemed  to  give  a  general  air  of  uniformity  to  the  whole.*^ 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Poussin  only  as  a  historical 
painter.  It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  style  of 
fits  landscape.  We  have  shown  that  the  study  of  nature,  in  all 
her  forms,  was  the  constant  object  of  his  solicitude ;  in  his  his¬ 
torical  subjects  he  regarded  only  form  and  egression,  to  the 
neglect  of  colouring  and  effect ;  these  being  sufficient  for  telling 
the  story,  and  exciting  a  corresponding  sentiment  His  land¬ 
scape,  however,  shews  the  power  of  imitating  the  effects  of  na¬ 
ture  under  the  various  circumstances  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
colour,  with  a  grandeur  of  conception,  which,  while  it  rejected 
every  thing  little  or  familiar,  reconciled  heroic  sentiment  with 
truth  of  representation.  His  works,  in  this  department,  consist  of 
subjects  suggested  by  the  classics,  in  which  the  Roman  architec¬ 
ture  is  frequently,  and  with  great  taste,  introduced,  embellished 
with  historical  groupes  illustrative  of  the  subject.  The  landscape 
of  Poussin  differs  equally  in  character  from  the  individual  style  of 
his  contemporaries  of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,— in  which 
nature,  in  whatever  garb  she  might  appear,  whether  of  beauty 
or  disgusting  deformity,  was  the  object  of  their  indiscriminatif^ 
attention, — and  that  ofClaudeLorraine,  whose  scenes  embo^  the 
poetic  fictions  of  the  ancients  in  their  descripUon  of  Arcadia.  Pous- 
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sin's  style  is  founded  in  the  selection  of  the  grander  objects  and 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  is  embellished  with  specimens  of  an¬ 
cient  architecture,  which  give  elevation  of  sentiment,  while  they 
illustrate  the  story,  and  throw  back  the  mind  to  the  heroic  ages. 
Although  his  chief  aim  was  grandeur  of  character,  the  severity 
of  grand  style  was  always  happily  tempered  with  beauty  of  form 
and  truth  of  detail ;  and  his  colouring  (which  in  his  historical 
subjects  he  neglected)  is  true  to  nature,  and  perfect  in  its 
kind. 

H  is  brother-in-law,  Gaspar  Dughet,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Poussin,  by  which  he  is  generally  known,  is  a  landscape 
painter  of  great  eminence,  who  formed  his  style  on  that  of  his 
relative,  and  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  school.  His  subjects  are  generally  compositions  from  the 
most  interesting  scenes  of  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  Tivoli,  finely 
composed  and  coloured,  and  enriched  with  figures  correctly 
drawn,  and  appropriately  introduced. 

The  volume  which  we  have  used  as  the  basis  of  our  historical 
sketch,  and  from  which  we  have  just  now  quoted  so  freely,  con¬ 
cludes  with  two  dialogues,  one  “  Parrhasius  and  Poussin the 
other,  “  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Poussin  f  by  Fenelon  ;  and  a  ca¬ 
talogue  of  Poussin’s  principal  pictures,  with  a  description  and  a 
history  of  each.  It  will  prove  interesting  to  all  who  take  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  to  the  painter  who  aims 
at  excellence,  it  is  invaluable,  as  pointing  out  the  way  in  which 
it  is  to  be  obtained.  No  one  ever  prosecuted  his  studies  on 
sounder  principles,  or  with  more  unwearied  diligence  than  Pous¬ 
sin,  and  few  with  such  success.  Besides  his  great  qualifications 
in  the  practice  of  his  art,  he  was  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the 
sciences  connected  with  it,  his  mind  was  imbued  with  a  love 
of  learning,  and  his  taste  refined  by  the  study  of  the  classics. 
Puring  the  whole  course  of  his  long  and  honourable  career,  his 
efforts  were  uniformly  directed  to  his  professional  improvement ; 
and  whether  he  contemplates  the  external  appearances  of  nature, 
soared  to  the  regions  of  fancy  with  the  [)oets  of  antiquity,  or  pe¬ 
netrated  the  recesses  of  the  human  mind  in  philosophic  specu¬ 
lation,  all  was  made  to  bear  upon  his  art,  and  stamp  a  decisive 
and  peculiar  character  upon  his  works.  Hence  may  be  deduced 
the  elegance  and  refinement  of  his  conceptions,  the  erudition 
which  distinguishes  the  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and  the  puri¬ 
ty  and  good  taste  which  chasten  the  exuberance  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion. 

The  author  before  us  lays  no  claim  to  extraordinary  critical 
knowledge  of  punting,  and  does  not  pretend  to  have  brought  to 
light  any  new  facts ;  but  she  has  extracted  the  substance  of  what 
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has  been  communicated  by  the  Italian  and  French  writers,  and 
clothed  it  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  dress.  The  style  is 
simple  and  natural,  and  being  free  from  the  technical  jargon  fre¬ 
quently  BO  offensive  in  works  of  the  kind,  it  has  the  greater 
chance  to  be  relished  by  the  general  reader;  while,  on  other 
grounds,  it  cannot  fail  of  a  favourable  reception  among  profes¬ 
sional  men. 


Art.  VII.  The  Declaration  of  England  against  the  Acts  and 
Prefects  of  the  Holy  Alliance^  with  an  Appendix  containing 
official  dements.  London,  Ridgeway,  1821.  8vo.  Pp.  88. 

T'  Ills  is  a  presumptuous  title  to  be  assumed  by  an  anonymous 
pamphleteer,  whose  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  England  is 
about  as  good,  we  suppose,  as  that  of  the  noted  Anacharsis  Eloptz 
was  to  personate  the  human  race.  England  has  declared  through 
her  government  what  are  her  sentiments,  on  the  most  imporU 
ant  measure  which  has  yet  emanated  from  this  mysterious  league 
—and  can  have  no  declaration  to  make  through  the  mouth  of 
any  of  her  countless  scribblers,  which  shall  contradict  the  official 
announcement  of  her  policy.  Mr.  Fox,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
.  the  boldness,  upon  one  occasion,  to  send  his  ambassador 

■  “  the  youth  whose  daring  soul. 

With  half  a  mission  sought  the  frozen  pole," 

to  St  Petersburgh  to  thwart  the  representative  of  his  sovereign ; 
but  this  is  an  example  which,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  is  rather 
to  be  shunned  than  imitated.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  trust  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  present  paltry  personification  of  our 
country  is  after  the  same  taste,  and  hazarded  upon  the  same 
principle,  with  the  Russian  embas.sy— the  pamphlet  before  us 
having  been  announced  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  Whigs, 
— who  have  thus  presumed  to  issue,  in  the  name  of  England,  tf^r 
manifesto  to  counteract  the  declaration  of  government  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  with  reference  more  especially 
to  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  revolutions. 

'  The  pamphlet  before  us  bears  intrinsic  evidence,  indeed,  of 
the  truth  of  the  newspaper  assertion ;  it  is  redolent  throughout 
of  what  is  now,  by  a  contemptible  abuse  of  language,  misnamed 
whiggism.  The  matchless  assurance  of  this  party  has,  in  a 
hundred  instances,  rmsed  our  unfeigned  wonder ;  and  we  have 
here  only  a  fresh  exemplification  of  the  same  comfortable  systepi 
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ot\  self^lelui^n,  which  assumes  th»r  creed  to  be  •  the  standard 
of  ri^ht  thinking  and  of  liberal  statesmanlike  endowment. 

This  Declaration  of  England"  begins  with  some  expressions 
of  regret  at  the  efforts  which  this  country  made  to  put  aown  the 
tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  or  rather  of  the  French  Revolution.  To 
accomplish  this,  it  is  said,  that  “  we,  «.  e.  the  people  of  England, 
stopped  at  no  sacrifices.  We  gave  them  four  rulers)  the  revenue 
of  the  state  and  the  principal  of  its  wealth.  We  surrendered  to 
them  our  constitution."  But,  at  the  peace  they  did  nothing ;  they 
only  provided  for  the  interests  of  the  continental  despots,  and  ad¬ 
justed  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Carlsbad  the  contributions  to  be  le¬ 
vied  upon  France. — England  was  without  influence  in  the  arrange* 
ments  that  succeeded  the  peace.  The  .great  allied  powers  de¬ 
spised  public  opinion— refused  constitutions  to  the  people — trans¬ 
ferred  entire  countries  without  consulting  the  wishes  or  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  inhabitants — and  sought  only  to  build  up  their  own 
despotisms.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  next  formed,  of  which  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  evidently  to  restrain  every  melioration  of  internal  go¬ 
vernment  which  might  be  incompatible  with  the  monarchical 
principle" — a  principle,  vague  and  undefined,  except  so  far  as  it 
denounces  with  the  guilt  of  rebellion  every  attempt  at  political 
reformation.  To  enforce  the  doctrines  of  legitimacy,  a  vast  mili¬ 
tary  force  was  kept  up— and  Europe  has  been  burdened,  in  time 
of  peace,  with  an  army  of  1,S00,000  men. — The  sovereigns  have 
met  at  different  times,  and  have  never  separated  without  some  new 
infringement  of  liberty.  They  corresponded  with  the  enemies  of 
the  new  constitution  in  France,  and  demanded  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  a  change  in  its  fundamental  laws,  to  assimilate  it  more 
to  the  monarchical  principle." — They  have  prevailed  upon  the 
diet  of  the  German  confederation  to  adopt  the  most  arbitrary 
decrees  with  reference  to  educaUon  and  the  press— and  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  federal  inquisiUon  in  the  heart  of  that  country,  to  take 
cc^nisumce  of  imaginary  consfnracies  against  lawful  authority. 

The  Spaniards,  wearied  by  treachery  and  impression,  vin¬ 
dicated  their  freedom;  but  the  Emperor  iff  Russia,  in  name 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  dared  to  denounce  this  liberal  and  pa¬ 
triotic  movement  as  a  enme  which  nothing  could  justffv. 
Physical  difliculties  have  alone  prevented  the  allies  from  march¬ 
ing  forward  to  put  down  the  Spanish  constitution  by  force. 
•**-The  Neapolitans  next  resolved  to  be  free— their  king  con¬ 
sented— but  the  holy  alliance  denounced  its  utmost  wrath 
against  the  whole  proceedii^.  No  moderation— no  proffered 
security  against  an  abuse  of  the  revolutionary  power  on  the 
part  of  the  NeapoUtaas  could  avert  the  storm  ;  the  emperor 
of  Austria  would  not  listen  to  their  explanations,  nor  even  receive 
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their  ministers— and  the  assembled  sovereigns  at  Troppau  vowed 
the  overthrow  of  Neapolitan  liberty.  They  insulted  the  king 
Naples  by  summoning  him  to  their  adjourned  conferences  at  Lay- 
bach  ;  and  although  they  knew  that  he  could  obey  this  summons, 
only  by  pledging  himself  to  his  parliament  to  maintain  the  con- 
sUtution  which  they  (the  allied  sovereigns) ii ad  confederated  to 
destroy,  they  no  sooner-got  possession  of  his  person,  than  they 
compelled  him  to  write  to  his  son,  enjoining  him  to  submit  to 
their  demands. — An  Austrian  army  then  advanced  upon  Naples— 
and  a  manifesto  was  published,  avowing  that  no  peace  could 
endure  unless  **  the  rights  of  thrones"  were  secured. — The 
measures  adopted  at  Laybach,  and  already  promulgated  to  the 
world,  are,  say  the  Whigs,  but  the  beginning  of  a  more  extensive 
system,  the  application  of  which  will  embrace  all  nations. 

England,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  free  representative  go¬ 
vernments,  cannot,  it  is  said,  but  be  deeply  affected  by  the 
avowal  of  such  principles ;  and  what  is  now  the  case  of  Spain 
or  Naple?  may  one  day  be  hers.  Fortunately  it  has  appear¬ 
ed,  from  the  explanations  conceded  by  our  government,  that  we 
were  neither  directly  bound  by  treaty,  to  assist  agmnst  Naples, 
nor  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  principles  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 
But  it  is  matter  of  profound  regret  that  England  nevor  interpos¬ 
ed  to  save  Naples  from  their  grasp— although  she  could  have 
given  Austria  the  best  guarantee  that  Naples,  even  after  being 
revolutionized,  would  still  be  inoffensive.  Had  England  inter¬ 
posed  at  Troppau,  Austria  would  not  have  dared  to  move. 

The  circular  dispatch  from  Downing  Street,  of  19th  Januaiy, 
1621,  announces,  for  the  first  time,  says  «  The  Declaration,"  tTC 
existence  of  projects  on  the  part  the  allied  monarchs  in  direct 
repugnance  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  country."  We 
have  a  right,  therefore,  to  know  what  these  jMPojects  are,  the 
more  especially  as  the  public  policy  of  Europe  is  no  longer  to 
depend  upon  a  balance  of  terriUnry,  but  upon  a  contest  ^  the 
'  monarchical  principle  against  popular  rights. 

The  founoation  of  this  new  system,  it  is  farther  stated,  appears 
to  have  been  laid  so  far  back  as  1615,  the  period  of  general  peace; 
and,  from  the  memorial  communicated  by  the  soverrigns  to  the 
Senate  of  Hamburgh  in  December  last,  they  appear  .to  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  concurrence  of  Britain  in  the  principh^  of  their  policy. 
The  English  ministers  have  disavowed,  indeed,  this  construction 
of  the  late  treaties,  and  refused  to  acquiesce  in  principles  which 
they  deem  inconsistent  with  established  international  law.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  parties  to  that  league  of  sovereigns 
which  is  declared  to  w  the  pledge  of  European  tranquillity,  and 
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which  is  founded  on  “  the  rights  of  thrones which  rights,  in 
the  case  of  Naples,  were  certainly  violated.  The  ministers  ap¬ 
pear,  therefore,  to  be  retreating  from  a  compact  on  which  they 
had  acted  for  six  years.  They  have  at  least  not  been  explicit 
where  it  was  most  required — in  transactions  of  such  deep  im¬ 
portance.  They  ought  to  have  disavowed  altogether  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  suppressing  revolutions — and  rejected  it  entirely  as  a 
ca^is  fedkris. 

But,  that  the  British  government,  adds  this  very  peremptory 
Declaration,  is  truly  not  much  at  variance  with  the  other  great 
powers  in  their  interpretation  of  the  late  treaties,  and  of  the 
measures  founded  upon  them,  is  evident  from  the  note  of  Sir  W: 
A’Court  to  the  Neapolitan  government,  in  which  it  is  manifestly 
implied  that  an  insult  oii*ered  to  the  royal  family  of  Naples, 
would  form  a  ground  not  only  for  the  protection  ot  that  family, 
but  for  an  interference  in  “  Neapolitan  aHairs.” 

‘  The  union,  therefore,  of  the  arbitrary  sovereigns  to  put  down 
dll  revolutions,  calls  for  an  equal  union  among  free  states,  in 
which  England,  whose  liberties  were  wrought  out  by  revolution, 
must  take  the  lead.  Special  conventions  ought  to  be  formed 
among  all  such  states  enjoying  a  representative  government — 
conventions  calculated  to  secure  and  uphold  all  free  consti¬ 
tutions  against  the  menaced  assaults  of  the  despotic  sove¬ 
reigns.  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  re¬ 
presentative  governments  of  Sweden  and  of  the  Netherlands, 
Hanover,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and  the  republic  of 
Switzerland,  aftbrd  ample  materials  for  this  generous  coalition. 
'France  cannot  secure  her  present  institutions  but  by  join¬ 
ing  it ;  nor  can  she  maintain  her  rank  upon  the  Continent,  if 
'Austria  shall,  under  the  warlike  anti-revolutionary  system, 
pretend  to  indemnify  herself  for  her  exertions,  by  an  extension 
of  her  territory  and  influence  in  Italy,  or  elsewhere ;  for  which 
Bussia  must  be  compensated,  of  course,  on  the  side  of  Poland  or 
Turkey;  and  Prussia  in  some  other  direction. — The  king  of 
Sardinia,  too,  must  perceive,  that  when  Austria  lords  it  over  the 
two  Sicilies,  and  all  Italy  becomes  Austrian,  with  the  exception 
of  his  own  dominions,  his  fate  is  fast  approaching. — The  states 
of  North  America,  moreover,  will  gladly  join  a  coalition  which 
shall  resist  the  despots  who,  at  the  congress  of  1818,  took  their 
concerns  under  their  arbitrary  cognizance. — The  English  mini¬ 
sters,  in  these  circumstances,  have  in  their  hands  the  means  both 
of  internal  energy  and  of  foreign  alliance,  to  set  bounds  to  the 
monstrous  pretensions  of  the  monarchical  principle,”  and 
to  preserve  for  their  sovereign  and  their  country  their  wonted 
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rank  in  European  politics.  Should  the  king  of  England 
descend  from  this  rank,  the  fault  will'  be  that  of  his  ministers 
alone — not  of  the  spirited  and  generous  people  in  whose  name 
tliis  Declaration  is  put  forth  to  .the  world. 

"  If  the  weapons  of  freedom,”  it  is  remarked,  are  too  weighty  for  his  mi¬ 
nisters  to  weila — we  m\ist  submit  to  their  iml^cility,  but  we  will  not  share 
in  their  dis^ce.  We  protest  against  their  yielding  to  the  ascejidancy  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.  Wltotever  be  the  event  of  this  unprovoked  aggression 
on  Italy,  to  whatever  extremity  the  sovereigns  may  be  driven  by  possible 
reverses,  we  trust  in  our  parliament  to  grant  them  no  aid ;  we  protest 
against  any  encouraging  assurance,  any  prospective  promise  which  may  be 
made  to  them  by  others  in  our  name.  We  declare  that  our  hearts  are 
against  them  :  that  all  our  sympathies  are  with  their  enemies :  and  we  will 
succour  and  assist  those  enemies  to  the  very  utmost  that  the  laws  allow.” 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Whig  manifesto  upon  the  question 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Alliance  with  regard  to  Naples. 
— Whether  that  conduct  admit  of  defence,  we  do  not  at  present 
inquire  ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  policy  of 
any  interference  by  this  country  is  quite  a  separate,  and  we  think 
a  very  doubtful  question.  The  Whigs,  indeed,  are  quite  clear, 
prompt,  and  decided ;  but  this  is  the  very  reason  why  we  should 
pause  and  examine  well  the  grounds  of  the’ir  ominous  impe- 
tuosity. 

The  last  conclusive  events  of  the  war,  brought  into  immediate 
contact,  and  embodied  in  unity  of  political  action  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  England,  became 
linked  together  by  community  of  danger,  and  by  the  necessity, 
equally  felt  by  all,  of  prostrating  the  gigantic  power  which  had 
threatened  them  with  a  common  ruin.  This  mighty  combina¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  events,  which  was 
not  even  a  matter  of  choice  to  the  monarchs,  and  of  which  the 
unwearied  aggressive  spirit  of  France  was  the  real  creator, 
could  not,  for  many  reasons,  be  instantly  dissolved.  The  sym¬ 
pathies  arising  from  joint  interests  and  common  success,  made 
the  Allies  feel  their  relation  to  each  other  more  than  they  had 
ever  done  on  any  former  occasion;  and  the  policy  of. union  and 
of  co-operation,  which  it  had  required  so  many  disasters  to  in¬ 
culcate  upon  the  great  continental  powers,  seems  to  have  been 
fully  matured,  only  on  the  eve  of  the  last  signal  triumphs.  It 
was  not  fourteen  years  of  defeat,  but  a  single  season  of  victory, 
that  taught  them  the  secret  of  their  strength.  And  even  when 
they  saw  their  formidable  foe  sink  beneath  the  pressure  of  their 
embodied  might — revolution  subdued  in  the  fall  of  its  imperial 
champion — and  its  whole  outward  fabric  bowed  in  appearance 
to  the  dust,  they  yet  discovered  enough  to  apprise  them,  that  its 
living  active  spirit  was  overawed  rather  than  extinguished ;  and 
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that  the  danger,  which  it  bad  required  the  utmost  vigour  of 
their  power  to  overcome,  it  must  be  the  leading  object  of  their 
future  policy  to  watch  uid  to  repel,  on  the  first  menace  of  its 
re-appearance  among  the  nations. 

'  To  this  system,  England  of  necessity  became  a  party.  She 
had,  in  one  sense,  at  least,  been  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  events 
of  ^e  French  revolution ;  for  although  she  had  neither  been 
overrun,  nor  plundered,  nor  dishonour^,  her  very  constancy,  to 
which  she  had  been  indebted  for  the  honourable  exemption,  had 
left  her  no  pause  or  breathing-time  fiom  beginning  to  end 
of  the  struggle.  She  had  combated  without  intermission  or  re¬ 
pose;  and  had,  with  one  slight  exception,  repulsed  every  inu- 
dious  proffer  from  the  enemy,  of  the  hollow  truces  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  concede  to  less  firm  and  penetrating  opponents. 
The  other  great  powers  had  all,  in  succession,  yield^  to  the 
temptation  of  a  momentary  resjnte,  from  a  struggle  which 
they  had  not  fortitude  to  maintain  to  victory  or  death.  They 
badi  acted  just  as  if  their  cabinets  had  been  composed  of 
our  own  worthy  Whigs,  who  were  ever  inculcating  the  po¬ 
licy  of  some  fatal  peace  experiment,  some  supple,  cring¬ 
ing,  endeavour  to  seduce  the  tiger  out  of  his  course  of  de- 
struction,  into  a  state  of  inoffensive  repose.  They  had  in 
this  manner  gained  their  seasons  of  respite,  but  the  hour  of 
execution  was  thus  only  warded  off  for  a  time,  never  finally 
averted.  To  their  people,  however,  these  brief  truces  afforded 
at  least  some  relaxation,  whatever  load  of  dishonour  they  may 
have  uniformly  brought  upon  the  governments  that  enter^  into 
them.  To  the  people  of  England  again,  there  had  been  nnther 
interval  nor  cessation ;  and  the  memory  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  presented  to  them  only  the  recollection  of  a  dreary  wasteful 
contest,  unparallelled  alike  in  expenditure  and  duration. 

The  revolutionary  spirit,  such  as  it  was  exhilnted  in  France, 
had  inflicted  the  greatest  calamities  upon  Europe,  with  scarcely 
any  compensation  of  good.  Even  France  herself  bad  gained 
nothing  by  h  upon  the  whole,  while  to  ail  the  surrounding  states 
it  had  proved  a  source  of  unmitigated  suffering  and  sorrow. 
Revolution  never  had  at  any  moment  of  its  career  a  plea  to  con¬ 
ciliate  public  favour,  save  that  equivocal  one  which  is  derived 
from  the  spectacle  of  energy  and  success,  and  which,  of  course, 
was  effectually  silenced  by  the  overwhelming  disasters  that  at 
last  overtook  it.  It  was  clear,  so  far  as  the  result  of  one  dread 
and  sweeping  experiment  could  go,  that  the  political  condition  of 
the  species  was  not  to  be  improved  after  this  fashion— and  one 
swch  experiment  was  quite  as  much  as  the  world  could  afford  to 
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make,  even  in  quest  of  human  perfecilbility.  The  trial  had 
been  made  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  the  empirics 
who  conducted  it,  with  the  most  powerful  European  nation  for 
its  subject,  and  the  centre  of  European  civilization  for  its  stage 
of  exhibition.  No  means  had  been  wanting  which  force  a^ 
enthusiasm  could  supply;  and  it  had  pleased  Providence  to 
vouchsafe,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  to  the  leaders  of  the  French 
revolution,  a  tide  of  success  over  their  domestic  and  foreign  ene¬ 
mies,  such  as  to  take  away  all  pretence  of  the  failure  of  their 
schemes  from  any  cxtrinric  difficulties,  or  from  any  cause  but  the 
fully  and  turpitude  of  those  schemes  themselves.  Revolurion 
had,  indeed,  enjoyed  an  age  of  worldly  prosperity  and  triumjdi ; 
but,  so  far  from  profiting  by  its  success  to  give  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  men,  it  had  foully  abused  all  its  advantages,  to  such  a 
degree  indeed,  that  its  fresh  ascendancy  was  justly  felt  to  be  the 
last  and  greatest  calamity  which  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  na¬ 
tions. 

But  the  general  union  of  the  European  governments,  arising 
out  of  these  views  of  general  policy,  did  not  imply  that  England 
was  to  become  a  party  to  aU  the  measures  of  her  allies,  although 
it  prevented,  of  course,  all  league  with  their  enemies.  We  have 
no  heritation  to  admit,  that,  by  becoming  parties  to  the  quarrel 
betwixt  the  allied  sovereigns  and  Naples,  this  country  -  might 
have  rendered  important  services  to  the  latter ;  for,  in  8|Mte  of 
die  patriotic  disparagement  of  their  country's  power  by  our  good 
friends  the  Whigs,  we  feel  assured  that  there  is  no  cause  in  which 
slie  could  embark  that  her  might  would  not  be  felt  and  respected. 
With  all  the  military  reductions  which  have  been  so  strenuously 
urged  by  the  very  men  who  would  have  lately  plunged  the  state 
into  an  expensive,  and  it  might  have  been,  a  perilous  war,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  respectable  expedition  of  British  troops 
might  yet  have  been  collected  to  aid  the  Neapolitans  upon  their 
own  plains,  and  such  an  expedition  as,  under  one  or  other  of  our 
distinguished  officers,  might  have  proved  exceedingly  trouble¬ 
some  even  to  a  superior  detachment  of  warlike  Austrians.'  A 
strong  British  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  might  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  capital  not  worth  occupying  by  the  Austrians,  even 
had  their  campaign  succeeded  ;  and  ^e  presence  and  example 
of  a  British  army,  with  the  assistance  of  a  British  fleet,  might 
have  infused  some  small  portion  of  courage  and  confidence,  even 
into  the  Neapolitans,  and  saved  them  from  the  utter  shame  to 
which  they  are  now  consigned  by  all  Europe.  These  services 
England  might  indeed  have  revered ;  but,  as  we  think,  at  a 
very  large  price  to  herself,  and  without  ultimately  securing  the 
cause  of  continental  revolution. 
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By  taking  the. part  proposed  by'  the  Whigs  in  the  case  of 
Naples,  this  country  must  have  made  up  its  mind,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  breaking  up  of  all  those  relations  by  which  she 
is  at  present  bound  to  the  great  nations  of  the  Continent,  and 
by  which  alone,  it  would  seem,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  world,  that  public  tranquillity  can  be  maintained.  She  must 
have  turned  her  present  allies — Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  into 
her  most  decided  enemies ;  and  that  the  present  government  of 
France  would  not  long  have  remmned  neutral  in  the  conflict 
which  must  have  ensued,  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  re¬ 
flects,  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  is  the  creature  of  the 
great  conservative  system  established  by  the  allies — and  must 
stand  or  perish  with  that  system.  That  the  present  government 
of  France  should  have  chosen  the  revolutionary  side,  would  be  to 
suppose  it  infatuated  beyond  all  common  fatuity,  and  ready  to 
rush  into  the  jaws  of  that  destroying  power  which  are  at  this  very 
moment  opened  to  crush  it. — Here,  then,  we  should  have  had 
England  collected  in  battle  array  against  all  the  great  powers  of 
the  Continent,  France  included,  and  the  reluctant  coalition  form¬ 
ed  against  her  by  Bonaparte,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  straits  of 
Messina,  revived  with  better  heart,  and  under  more  propitious 
auspices.  We  should  have^had  France  reiterating  her  favourite 
project  of  invasion,  backed  by  her  new  allies  of  the  north — and 
a  fresh  Boulogne,  flotilla,  well  replenished  with  Hungarian  and 
Cossack  savages,  menacing  our  coasts,  and  attempting— for  we 
can  never  imagine  its  achieving — an  enterprise,  of  which  the  suc¬ 
cess  would,  we  verily  believe,  reconcile  the  humbled  pride  of 
Frenchmen,  even  to  the  unqualified  restoration  of  the  old  re¬ 
gime,  and  to  the  trampling  under  foot  of  their  famous  chartCy  of 
which  we  suspect  that  the  virtue  is  rather  patriotically  assumed 
than  experimentally  felt,  by  those  unpromising  novices  in  the 
usages  of  freedom. 

But  we  have  not  only  to  consider  to  what  England  must,  in 
such  circumstances,  have  been  opposed,  but  with  what  she  must 
have  been  united,  in  order  to  appreciate  justly  the  value  of  the 
advice  which  has  been  offerea  her  by  her  Whig  counsellors.  She 
must  have  confederated  with  the  wreck  and  refuse  of  the  Bona- 
partists  in  France,  under  the  abused  name  of  Constitutionalists— 
with  the  liberalists  of  doubtful  fame  on  the  other  side  of  the  Py- 
rennees — with  those  illustrious  statesmen  the  Neapolitan  Carbo¬ 
nari — with  the  German  illutninati,  and  all  other  confederacies 
of  mischievous  secrecy ;  and  with  some  Muscovite  or  Cossack 
senate  of  rebellion,  if  the  new  philosophy  have  yet  penetrated 
to  that  extreme  latitude.  She  must  have  placed  herself  at  the 
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head  of  universal  discontent,  and,  by  a  sudden  change  at  once  of 
character  and  station,  have  descended  to  lie  the  patroness  of  in- 
Burrectiou  instead  of  being  the  guardian  of  public  order.  The 
business  of  the  foreign  department  must  have  undergone  an 
entire  change;  and  instead  of  intercourse  with  cabinets,  and  dis¬ 
patches  from  courts,  the  foreign  secretary  must  have  been  entirely 
occupied  in  framing  circulars  to  malcontents,  and  receiving  and 
answering  dispatches  from  rebels.  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  quite  refreshing  to  the  spirit  of  radical  reform,  which 
delights  in  such  exquisite  alliances.  The  sage  reformers  who  have 
made  a  80  years  cruise  round  the  world  in  quest  of  discontent  and 
fartherance  of  insurrection— who  cheered  on  the  French  rebels  till 
they  murdered  their  monarch,  and  drenched  their  country  in  blood 
— who  have  urged  the  sloth  and  superstition  of  Spain  to  cast 
off  a  congenial  despotism,  and  to  plant  the  tree  of  a  British  consti¬ 
tution  in  a  monastic  wilderness — who  have  summoned  the  Prus-' 
sians  to  premature  insurrection,  and  cast  a  wistful  eye  even  on  the 
frozen  apathy  of  Russia — who,  taking  their  departure  from  the 
radicalism  of  England,  as  a  centre,  have  scattered  over  Europe 
their  incentives  to  anarchy,  offering  the  phantom  of  liberty  to  the 
stupid,  the  savage,  the  sensual ;  to  the  mendicants  of  Italy,  and 
the  robbers  of  Greece ;  these  sage  and  considerate  persons  might 
indeed  hail  the  novel  condition  of  England  as  the  beginning  of 
their  own  political  millenium,  and  might  get  their  Hobhouses 
and  Moores  to  chaunt  its  glories  in  alternate  recitative  and  song 
to  some  favourite  strmn  of  the  blessed  days  of  Carnot  and  Ro¬ 
bespierre.  But  the  present  ministers  would,  we  think,  have 
felt  awkward  in  their  intercourse  with  their  new  correspond¬ 
ents.  The  business  of  the  state,  in  its  novel  attitude  towards 
Europe,  could  have  been  decently  committed  only  to  some  ve¬ 
terans  of  the  old  Corresponding  Societies,  or  some  of  their  hopeful 
pupils — to  what  may  yet  remain  of  that  spurious  Whiggism 
which  was  generated  in  this  country,  for  the  first  time,  about  the 
era  of  the  revolution  in  France,  or  to  that,  if  possible,  sourer  and 
baser  portion  of  it  which  is  now  so  well  known  under  the  appro¬ 
priate  and  loathsome  name  of  radicalism. 

The  notion,  however,  that  England,  at  the  head  of  this  mul¬ 
tifarious  gang  of  insurrection,  could  aid  any  of  its  members  so  as 
finally  to  enable  it  to  make  a  successful  stand  against  the  stu¬ 
pendous  military  force  which  is  yet  at  the  command  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  governments  of  the  Continent, — for  we  scruple  not  to  use 
the  term, — is  one  of  the  most  signal  extravagancies  of  which  even 
Whiggism  has  ever  been  guilty.  It  required  all  the  disposable 
military  force  which  this  country  could  spare  in  the  late  great 
crisis  of  Europe's  fate,  to  withstand  the  army  which  France  alone 
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was  able  suddenly  to  pour  into  Belgium— and  great  and  glorious 
as  was  the  triumph  of  that  memor^le  day,  the  issue  seemed  for 
a  time  in  a  state  of  dreadful  suspence.  But  that  England,  pro¬ 
claiming  herself  the  leader  of  what  is  called  Freedom,  that  is,  of 
every  thing  opposed  to  established  government,  should  be  able 
to  send  effectual  succours  to  every  minute  aggreg;ation  of  discon¬ 
tent  which  may  be  found,  of  course,  in  every  state,  great  or  small, 
of  the  Continent that  she  should  asast  the  Prussians  in  extort¬ 
ing  aconsUtution;  the  Spaniards  in  maintaining  one  already  extort¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  Carbonari  of  Naples  in  seeking  revenge  for  past  dis¬ 
asters  ; — is  as  much  beyond  her  means  as  it  is  contrary  to  her  inte¬ 
rest  and  policy.  The  great  continental  powers  would,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  move  in  compact  and  overwhelming  ihasses  over  Eurqw, 
crushing  every  vestige  of  sedition  in  their  progress,  and  extinguish¬ 
ing  its  uncertain  flame  by  the  mere  flapping  of  their  banners.  The 
mistress  of  the  ocean  might  indeed  hamper  them  at  every  comer 
where  they  chance  to  be  vulnerable  to  maritime  assault ;  and  the 
external  commerce  of  her  enemies  would  wither  of  course  beneath 
her  frown.  But  continental  Europe  is  extensive  and  various  in 
•oil  and  production ;  and  in  the  enlarged  interchan^  of  these,  a 
compensation  might  perhaps  be  found  for  the  want  of  transatlan¬ 
tic  and  oriental  commodities ;  and  as  to  the  matter  of  small  bom¬ 
bardments  and  sudden  maritime  assaults,  we  had  experience,  in 
the  time  of  Bonaparte's  continental  system,  how  short  a  way 
they  go  in  influence  upon  continental  affairs.  Beyond  this  aid, 
however,  we  know  not  what  En^and,  at  the  head  of  continental 
insurrecdon,  could  do  for  its  general  prosperity,  opposed  as  she 
must  be  by  a  million  and  more  of  armed  men,  with  their  feet  on 
the  necks  of  her  insurgent  continental  allies. 

One*  thing  seems  to  have  escaped  the  patriotic  persons  who 
counsel  England  to  put  herself  at  the  head  of  this  league 
of  universal  freedom.  There  are  various  ways  of  making 
revoluUons,  or,  as  our  reformers  courteously  term  it,  of  me¬ 
liorating  the  poliUcal  condition  of  society;  some  more,  some 
less  guilty;  hardly  any  that  have  proved  wholly  innocent. 
Sometimes  fraud,  intrigue,  surprise,  are  employed ;  sometimes 
open  force  and  violence, — generally  a  greater  or  less  sprinkling  of 
blood,  with  confiscations  and  proscrijKions, — and  very  often  the 
substitution,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  on  pretence  of  public  ne¬ 
cessity,  of  some  harsh  plebeian  despotism,  for  the  more  mellow¬ 
ed  and  gentlemanly  one  that  has  b^n  overthrown.  Now,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  rank  in  the  scale  of  crime  which  a  pardcular 
revolutionary  movement  may  have  assumed, — whether  it  may 
only  have  awed  into  submission  the  nionarchy  and  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  or  dipped  its  hand  in  their  blood— whether  it  has 
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been  but  gently  irrigated  by  murder,  or  steeped  in  it  to  the  lip, 
we  are  ready  of  course  to  admit,  upon  principle,  that  it  is  no  le¬ 
gitimate  subject  of  foreign  interference,  so  long  as  it  travels  not 
beyond  its  domestic  boundary,  either  in  the  shap  of  actual  vio¬ 
lence  or  of  prilous  example.  The  wretches,  whose  fate  it  has 
been  to  be  once  shut  up  in  the  great  pnt-house  of  anarchy, 
must  abide  the  issue  in  resignation — the  doors  are  closed  against 
all  strange  interference.  But  suppose  this  wise  principle  to 
be  once  violated — as  it  has  been  prhap  by  Austria  in  the  case 
of  Naples — is  h  meant  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  country 
must  come  to  the  aid  of  suffering  patriotism,  and  become  a  party 
in  effect  to  all  revolutions,  whatever  may  be  the  stamp  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  proceedings  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  abstain  from  inter¬ 
fering,  in  obedience  to  the  enlarged  principles  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions — it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  resent  an  imputed  violation 
of  that  principle  by  another  pwer,  in  such  a  manner  as  irrevo¬ 
cably  to  commit  us  with  the  transactions,  be  they  ever  so  atro¬ 
cious,  of  the  champions  of  liberty.  Would  it  have  been  the  du¬ 
ty  of  England  to  have  mded  France  against  an  invasive  com¬ 
bination  of  indignant  Europ  after  the  murder  of  her  sovereign, 
and  the  savage  unspring  proscription  of  all  that  was  loyal  or 
honourable  in  the  land  ?  If  the  peculiar  conduct  of  the  revolted 
people — the  hue  and  complexion  of  their  scheme  of  reform — the 
more  scanty  or  copious  infusion  of  crime  into  their  transactions, 
is  b^ond  the  comptence  of  any  foreign  pwer  to  judge,  it 
does  appar  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  conclusion,  from  the  doc¬ 
trine  we  are  now  examining,  that  •  protection  against  all  foreign 
interference  is  their  absolute  right,  under  all  circumstances— whe¬ 
ther  they  come  with  unsullied  hands,  or  smoking  with  slaughter. 
This  principle  of  Whig  plicy,  therefore,  would  render  England 
indiscriminately  the  protector  of  all  sorts  of  plitical  ruffianism 
throughout  the  world — the  blind  unenquiring  patron  of  crime 
done  under  the  mask  of  reform — the  furious  stickler  for  nation- 
,  al  indepndence,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  involve  her  in  all  sorts 
of  national  dishonour  and  guilt. 

It  was  a  bright  idea — we  believe,  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's — 
that  this  country  ought,  in  the  case  of  Naples,  to  have  remon¬ 
strated  vigorously,  but  without  the*  least  intention  of  going 
to  war,  had  that  remonstrance  been,  as  it  certainly  would 
have  been,  neglected.  The  •  British  government  ought  to  have 
said  to  Austria  and  her  allies,  **  do,  pray,  abstain  from  meddling 
**  with  these  Neaplitans;  we  heartily  di8ap>rove  of  your  medi- 
**  tated  expedition  against  them ;  w*e  think  it  at  once  unjust  and 
dangerous ;  of  wk^cd  consequence  and  bad  example ;  but  aU 
**  though  we  view  it  in  this  most  serious  aspect,  wc  decline  to 
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“  draw  a  single  trigger  to  repel  your  aggression.”  Could  any 
thing  be  meaner  than  this — more  insolent  and  feeble,  or  better 
calculated  to  humble  this  country  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  ?  A 
great  power  can  never  stoop  to  supplication ;  a  mighty  nation 
cannot  venture  to  remonstrate  but  with  her  hand  upon  her  sword. 
It  was  considerate,  however,  in  the  learned  knight  and  his  coad¬ 
jutors,  to  disavow  all  wish  or  hope  of  employing,  in  order  to 
second  their  views,  thai  military  power  which  they  were  so  long 
employed  in  depreciating,  and  which  they  would  have  all  but 
annihilated  under  the  specious  pretence  of  economy  and  retrench¬ 
ment. 

It  was  fortunate  indeed  for  England  that  she  was  not,  at  the 
date  of  the  Neapolitan  insurrection,  in  the  hands  of  her  Whig 
guardians ;  and  that  she  was  not  stirred  up  to  a  rash  interfe¬ 
rence  in  behalf  of  a  people  who  were  destined  to  exhibit  an  ex¬ 
ample  so  degrading  of  cowardice  and  imbecility.  So  long  as 
these  worthy  revolutionists  had  only  their  helpless  king  to  deal 
with,  they  were  bold  and  impetuous  in  a  very  high  degree,  and 
went  to  work  in  the  change  of  a  government,  with  the  same  ab¬ 
rupt  alacrity  which  they  would  have  shewn  in  displacing  the 
meanest  magistrate,  or  regulating  the  humblest  establishment  in 
the  kingdom.— The  Carbonari,  the  leaders  of  this  sudden  in¬ 
surrection,  are  a  secret,  mysterious,  unavowed  association, — 
very  harmless,  honest  and  constitutional,  as  our  reformers  tell 
us ;  but  very  dark,  suspicious,  and  undefined  as  to  their  ob¬ 
jects,  as  we  ml  know,  upon  better  authority  than  that  of  any 
pamphlet,  manufactured  in  London,  and  published  under  the 
specious  name  of  “  An  Eye  Witness,”  who,  in  all  likelihood, 
never  trespassed  in  his  wanderings  beyond  the  purlieus  of  Grub- 
street.  The  Carbonari  are  the  radicals  of  Naples ;  the  people, 
say  our  reformers ;  but,  so  say  the  same  politicians,  of  the  des¬ 
perate  rebels  who  would  overturn  the  government  of  this  free 
country.  .  They  are  all  “  tJie  people^  according  to  the  maxims 
of  this  school,  who  stand  forward  in  opposition  to  their  govern¬ 
ment,  be  it  good  or  bad, — the  victims  of  oppression,— the  can¬ 
didates  for  liberty.  The  Carbonari,  we  repeat  it,  are  the  radi¬ 
cals  of  Naples, — and,  with  the  aid  of  a  debauched  soldiery,  they 
contrived  to  impose  a  revolution  upon  the  sovereign  and  the 
people.  They  made  a  mighty  show,  and  vapouring  for  a  short 
time ;  and,  so  long  as  the  enemy  was  distant,  were  ready  to  die 
for  the  constitution  and  for  liberty.  But,  alas  !  the  Austrians 
declared  their  inexorable,  and,  it  may  be,  savage  resolution,  to 
put  down  the  new  order  of  things, — the  tone  of  liberty  was  in¬ 
stantly  subdued, — and  the  Austrian  march  was  amid  scattered, 
trembling  foes,  who  hardly  gave  them  even  the  pastime  of  askir- 
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mish  in  their  advance  to  the  capital.  All  was  immediate  sub- 
misnon,  and  indeed  prostration, — and  the  Austrians  were  not 
only  endured,  but  welcomed  in  their  invasion  by  the  servile  shouts 
of  a  people  not  yet  ripe  for  freedom.  Every  man  who  knows 
any  thing  of  Naples,  and  a  Nealpolitan  army,  laughed  indeed  at 
the  notion  of  their  effective  resistance.  All  Italy  treated  the 
project  with  the  contempt  which  it  deserved,— -every  man,  Ita¬ 
lian  or  foreigner,  who  had  seen  a  Neapolitan  soldier,  was 
amazed  at  the  credulity  which  could  confide  any  thing  to  his 
courage  or  discipline.  The  English  Whigs  alone  trusted  them 
till  they  were  in  actual  flight,  and  until  the  Austrian  head-quar¬ 
ters  were  in  Naples ;  nay,  in  their  pride  and  glorying  over  the  in¬ 
surrectionary  spirit,  they  forgot  all  regard  to  truth,  and  their  jour¬ 
nals  represented  the  Neapolitans  as  great  and  triumphant,  for  some 
days  ^ter  they  had  notoriously  ceased  to  exist  as  a  regenerated 
people.  At  last  indeed,  when  truth  became  too  strong  for  their 
disguises,— when  they  could  no  longer  conceal  the  msappoint- 
ment  of  their  Italian  hopes  and  expectations, — when  the  abject 
cowardice  of  their  revolutionary  protegis  had  fairly  manifested 
themselves  to  the  whole  world,  our  good  friends  began  to  pour 
curses  upon  them  no  less  intense  than  their  recent  blessings. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  brave  Neapolitans  have  just 
pursued  the  truly  Whiggish  course  of  yielding  to  the  enemy  in 
the  height  of  his  power,  and  of  trying  «  a  peace  of  experiment” 
with  their  iron  conqueror.  It  is  quite  preposterous  indeed  to 
hear  the  same  good  people  condemning,  in  set  phrase,  the  unhap¬ 
py  Neapolitans  for  yielding  to  the  hundred  thousand  armed  logi¬ 
cians,  brought  agmnst  them  by  the  Emperor  Francis,  who,  not 
maiw  years  since,  strenuously  and  piously  counselled  the  people 
of  England,  as  they  tender^  their  very  being,  to  submit  to  a 
less  urgent  force  distantly  arrayed  against  them  under  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

Of  the  real  character,  and  of  the  details  of  the  Neapolitan  re¬ 
volution,  contradictory  accounts  have  of  course  b^n  given. 
Prince  Mettemich,  in  his  note  of  the  2d  September,  is  pleased 
to  describe  it,  somewhat  bombastically  perhaps,  as  a  revolution 
**  which  saps  the  foundations  of  the  social  edifice,  and  threatens 
“  at  once  the  safety  of  the  thrones — of  acknowledged  constitu- 

tions — and  the  tranquillity  of  nations.”  These  are  hard  words 
to  be  sure ;  and  the  Neapolitan  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in 
his  official  remonstrance  of  the  1st  October,  labours  to  repel 
so  heavy  an  imputation.  He  refers  to  the  respect  which  was  uni¬ 
formly  mmntained  by  theNeapolitan  revolutionists  towardsthe  per¬ 
son  of  the  king,— and  to  the  abstinence  manifested  by  them  in 
rejecting  the  offer  of  incorporation  by  the  principalities  of  Bene- 
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vento  and  Ponte  Corro, — as  pledges  at  once  of  their  loyalty  and 
moderation.  He  appeals  to  the  general  order  which  prevailed 
after  the  revolution  had  been  accomplished,  and  to  the  freedom 
and  impartiality  of  the  elections  macle  to  the  new  parliament,  as 
the  most  certain  proofs  that  the  change  was  not  the  work  of  a 
faction,  but  emanated  freely  from  the  great  body  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  people. — In  the  language  of  the  Austrian  minister,  we 
recognise  perhaps  somewhat  of  the  verbiage  which  often  sticks 
to  great  official  characters, — ^but  we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand, 
admit  the  defence  of  the  Neapolitan  secretary,  without  neglecting 
altogether  the  facts  as  they  have  been  formally  recounted,  and 
generally,  we  befieve,  admitted  by  friends  and  enemies.— We 
shall  conclude  these  hasty  reflections  with  a  short  account  of  the 
principal  events — which  must,  we  think,  justify  the  character  we 
nave^ready  ventured  to  give  of  this  revolutionary  movement. 

The  first  signal  of  revolt  was  given  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of 
J uly,  by  the  desertion  of  the  royal  cavalry  regiment  of  Hour- 
bon  towards  Nola,  where  they  raised  a  tri-cailoured  etandard. 
These  soldiers  assumed  the  insignia  of  the  Carbonari — and  the 
troops  sent  to  reduce  them  immediately  joined  the  insurrection. 
The  garrison  of  Naples  followed  the  same  example— simul¬ 
taneous  movements  occurred  in  the  provinces — 'and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  army  was  lost.  The  King,  in  a  moment  of  con¬ 
sternation,  announced  that  he  would  publish  the  basis  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  in  eight  days — a  sufficiently  expeditious  manufacture,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  of  such  a  commodity ;  but  the  delay  was 
intolerable  to  the  impatience  of  the  revolted — and  on  the  following 
day  he  was  compelled  to  adopt,  and,  with  his  court,  to  swear  to 
the  Spanish  constitution,  which  could  the  less  have  been  studied 
and  understood  by  his  intelligent  subjects,  that  there  was  not  a 
translation  of  it  extant  in  the  whole  Neapolitan  kingdom.  The 
parliament  convoked  under  this  new  constitution,  proceeded  with 
the  most  sweeping  spirit  of  innovation — and,  when  resisted  in  some 
parts  of  Sicily,  endeavoured  to  enforce  their  dominion  by  the 
sword.  Austria  was  alarmed  by  these  proceedings — and  the  Em¬ 
peror  repaired  to  Troppau  to  communicate  with  his  allies.  The 
grounds  upon  which  he  justified  his  interference,  were  the  vio¬ 
lent  character  and  evil  example  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution — 
the  dangerous  maxims  of  the  new  government — the  propagation 
throughout  Italy  of  these  principles,  either  by  Neapolitan  emi- 
saries,  or  by/the  force  of  example.  The  King  of  the  Two  Si¬ 
cilies  was  invited  to  attend  the  conferences,  which  were  adjourn¬ 
ed  to  Laybach — and  the  allies,  finding  all  remonstrance  with  the 
new  government  vain,  marched  a  strong  Austrian  army  into  the 
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Neapolitan  territories,  and  crushed  the  revoluUon,  as  we  all  know, 
without  a  struggle. 

It  seems  impossible  to  deny,  upon  any  account  of  the  events 
which  we  have  yet  perused,  that  the  revolution  was  truly  of  a 
military  character,  and  was  altogether  a  violent  and  absurd  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  first  revolters  were,  as  mentioned  already,  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  proceeded  to  Nola,  and  who  were  afterwards  join¬ 
ed  by  the  detachment  sent  to  suppress  them ;  and  the  army,  un¬ 
der  General  Carascosa,  sent  against  the  insurgents  at  AveUino, 
could' not  be  trusted  in  action.  The  flight  of  General  Pepe,  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  military  insurrection,  is  said  to 
have  determined  the  Sicilian  cabinet  to  give  way — so  that  the 
whole  was  force  and  violence  from  beginning  to  end. — The 
very  documents  which  have  been  referr^  to  by  the  Whigs  to 
prove  the  contrary,  do  in  fact  most  distinctly  make  out  the  pro¬ 
position  upon  which  the  allied  sovereigns  have  rested  their  vindi¬ 
cation — ^be  that  defence  good  or  bad.  The  Carbonari  had  con¬ 
fessedly  communicated  their  principles — the  nature  of  which  is 
yet  in  a  great  measure  unknown,  except  in  so  far  as  they  un¬ 
questionably  tend  to  revolution — to  the  great  mass  of  the  army. 
The  Carbonari,  say  the  Whigs,  are  an  honest,  virtuous  asso¬ 
ciation — not  impious  and  atheistic  as  their  traducers  repre¬ 
sent  them,  but  considerably  tinged  with  fanaticism.  We  are 
not  aware  that  this  greatly  mends  the  matter,  as  we  have  heard 
of  crimes  committed  by  fanatics  which  even  atheism  itself  could 
hardly  have  surpassed. 

The  great  features,  therefore,  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution, 
were  the  sudden  action  of  a  perjured  soldiery — the  secret  in¬ 
trigues  of  an  undefined  and  fanatical,  or,  it  may  be,  atheistic 
sect — the  project  of  a  constitution  to  be  elaborated  in  the  short 
space  of  eight  days,  which  was  only  dropped  for  the  still  more 
irrational  one  of  importing  at  once,  cut  and  dry,  a  mere  experi¬ 
mental  system,  hardly  tried  yet  in  the  foreign  country  from 
which  it  was  to  be  brought,  and  utterly  unknown  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  Naples,  for  whose  use  it  was  kindly  intended. 
— We  cannot  help  looking  on  all  this  as  a  most  contemptible  and 
unworthy  farce,  from  which  little  good  to  the  “  cause  of  social 
improvement”  was  likely  to  be  derivetl.  The  Neapolitans  may 
have  had  a  i  ight  to  go  through  all  this  course  of  absurdity  — 
to  allow  their  government  to  be  usurpied  and  overthrown,  and 
to  submit  themselves  patiently  to  the  domination  of  a  gang 
of  perjured  soldiers — stimulated  and  governed,  as  these  appear 
unquestionably  to  have  been,  by  an  obscure  society  of  insur¬ 
rection.  We  do  not  question  their  right  in  any  way — but  we 
cannot  approve  the  taste  which,  in  our  own  country,  applauds 
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such  an  exemse  of  rights.  Such  transactions  as  those  which 
occurred  at  Naples,  to  as  far  as  human  absurdity  is  capable  of, 
to  bring  discreoit  ana  suspicion  upoii  all  constitutions,  and  upon 
the  cause  of  freedom  itself.  The  Whigs  may  toast  at  their  ta^ 
Tent  dinners  the  cause  of  liberty  ail  over  the  world"  as  long  as 
they  please— but  the  remembrance  of  the  has' y  manufacture,  and 
sudden  introduction  of  the  Neapolitan  consutution,  will,  every 
time  this  virtuous  toast  is  given,  provoke  a  smile  from  sensible 
men.  It  is  the  tendency  of  such  despicable  farces,  to  make  the 

S;6t  of  causes,  under  its  sober  and  rational  aspect,  utterly  ri- 
ous;  and,  without  in  any  way  approving  principUa  of  the 
allied  monarchs,  or  the  speci6c  measures  which  have  b^n  found¬ 
ed  upon  them,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  the 
revolution  at  Naples  was  not  deserving  of  the  countenance  and 
protecUon  of  Britain.  ■ 
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A  Volume  of  Original  Poetry  is  in  the  press,  and  will  speedily  appear  in 
a  handsome  form,  comprising  “  Ismael,  or  the  Arab,  an  Oriental  Romance  ; 
Sketches  of  Scenery,  foreign  and  domestic,  with  other  Poems,"  by  the  author 
of  the  novel  of  “  l^hiel,  or  the  Field  of  Culloden.” 
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